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Observations respecting the remarkable Effects of Sol-Lunar Influ- 
ence in the Fevers o/’Ind^ ^ ; with the Scheme of an Astronomical Ephe- 
meris for the purposes of Medicine and Meteorology. 

BY FRANCIS BALFOUR, ESQ. M. D.*' 

the interesting* and successful researches of the Asiatic 
Society arc exciting the curiosity and expectation of the learned 
in every quarter of the world, it is natural for those who are prosecuting 
discoveries in medicine and meteorology to look towards India, for 
some information respecting the nature and peculiarities of the climate 
in whicli we live. Possessing, as we do, the peculiar advantages of a 


* Mr. Balpouu is the author of the Pa|>er in the Second Volume of the A.sialic Re'*t‘urchps, 
enlirled a “Treatise on the introduction of the Arabic into the Pertian, and language of 
*' IJindottan." 
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tropical situation, with a more extensive fickl, and greater conveniency 
for making observations than any European nation ever enjoyed before, 
it is an expectation whicli they have reason to entertain, and which, 
on tliat account, and many other considerations, wc ought, if possible, to 
gratify. 


One of the most striking and interesting peculiarities of this climate 
is the wonderful connection that subsists between the paroxysms of 
levers, and certain relative positions of the sun and moon; and as it 
is a peculiarity that leads to new ideas respecting the theory and treat- 
ment of the whole class of febrile diseases, and suggests Desiderata for 
meteorological research ; and therefore presents to tlie physician and phi- 
losopher, one of the most important phenomena in nature, I have chosen 
it for the subject of this j)apcr. 


1. Of Me Number Importance of the Diseases that belong to the 

Glass of Fevers. 

As the terms fevers, febrile diseases, or class of fevers, cannot convey 
to those who have not professionally or regularly applied tlieniselves to 
the study of medicine, any just or adequate idea of the great extent and 
magnitude of this subject, I have thought it expedient to take this oc- 
casion to observe, for their information, that the class of fevers ov febrile 
diseases comprehends, not only the disorders that always receive the 
appellation of fevers, but a very great number of others that are never 
distinguished by this name, although the fever which accompanies them, 
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constitutes the very essence of the disease. Diseases of tliis deseriplion, of 
which many arc far more destructive to tlie himian race tlian i1h)sc ex- 
pressly called fevers, are most of them included in th(‘ following catalogue. 

The plague, putrid sore-throats, epidemic catarrhs, dysenteries, pleiiii 
sies, peripneumonies, cholics, cholera morbus, acute liver, the small-pox, 
measles, erysipelas, elephantiasis, rheumatism, gout, tooth-achs, o]>htha!- 
mias, megrims, obstructions of the liver and spleen, diarrhoeas, consump- 
tions, spitting of blood, and lioemorrhoids ; many species of hypochon- 
driasis, insanity, epilepsy, tetanus and asthma; the state of teething in 
children, all local inflammations, external and internal, accompanied with 
fever of any kind, and all sores and ulcers, especially of the legs in warm 
climates. In short, all diseases attended with periodical exacerbations of 
fever, however obscure, See, &c. 

With whatever success, therefore, I may have acquitted myself in my 
researches respecting the class of fevers, it will appear from this explanation, 
that the object, at least, cannot, with truth, be represented as unimportant 
and useless. It cannot be unimportant and useless to investigate the nature 
of a class of diseases, by which the wliole of the human race is sorely af* 
flicted ; and ultimately three-fourths of mankind are carried to the grave. 

11 . Of the effects of Sol-Lunar Influence in Fevers, denominated 
Continued, Remitting, and Intermitting. 

A collection of all the observations I have made on this subject would 
be much too voluniiiioua for a place amongst the researches of the Society. 

Ba’ 
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For my present object, it will be sufficient to state, as briefly as possible, 
the general conclusions that I have been led to draw from a view of the 
whole ; and they are those that follow. 


\st. Of the Paroxysms of Fevers. 

In Bengal there is no room to doubt that the human frame is affect- 
ed by the influence connected with the relative situations of the sun and 
moon. In certain states of health and vigour, this influence has not power 
to shew itself by any obvious effects; and in such cases its existence is 
often not acknowledged. But in certain states of debility and disease 
it is able to manifest itself by febrile paroxysms: and the propen- 

sity or aptitude of the constitution, to be affected with febrile paroxysms 
in such cases, may be denominated the paroxysmal disposition. 

From tlic great variety that appears in the violence and repetition of 
paroxysms, indifferent cases, at the same juncture time, when the ex- 
citing power must act equally on all, it must be inferred, that the paroxysmal 
disposition exists in different cases in various degrees of propensity. 

It appears also, from the history of fevers, that there is a disposition in 
all of them, which gradually increases and advances to a state in which 
it becomes ripe, or prepared for that remarkable change which terminates 
in a solution of the fever; and is denominated a crisis. This tendency in 
fevers may be called the critical disposition; which distinguishes itself in 
different cases, and at different times by various degrees of maturity. 
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The constitutions that prevail in different kinds of fever discover ob- 
vious peculiarities with respect to the progress and maturation of the criti- 
cal disposition. But that which is most important, and most material 
for the object of the present explanation, is a peculiarity that shews itself 
in the critical disposition of the common typhus. In cases of this fever, 
which is that which prevails in crowded cities, and in jails, ships, and hos- 
pitals, in all countries at all seasons, and is by far the most common, it is 
Avell established by experience, that the fever being once commenced, the 
paroxysms are very rarely disposed to cease in less than four days, and 
seldom so soon ; and are not in general inclined to continue more than 
twenty-one. 

The laws that regulate the progress and maturation of the critical dispo- 
sition, in that constitution which prevails in intermitting fc- 

t'crs, wltich are generally attended with large secretions of bile, and arc 
the endemic fevers of warm climates, have not been as yet ascertained 
by any precise rules respecting their duration. But it appears to me that, 
whenever there arc free discharges of bile, there is always a greater ten- 
dency towards a crisis or solution of the fever, than when there appears but 
little or none, which is generally the case during the height of the typhus ; 
and until some approach towards a crisis either perfect or imperfect has 
taken place: and the peculiar paroxysmal, as well as the critical disposi- 
tion in the typhus, and in remitting and intermitting fevers, giving occa- 
sion to forms of different type and duration, may perhaps be connected 
with different states of the liver peculiar to each. 
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Of the Types of Fevers. 

Of Perfect Typef, 

Febrile paroxysms universally discover a tendency to appeir and dis- 
appear in coincidence with those positions of the sun and moon that regu- 
late the rising and falling of the tides. 

The diurnal and nocturnal increase of sol-lunar power acting on con- 
stitutions, in which the propensity of the paroxysmal disposition is com- 
plete and perfect, produces paroxysms every twelve hours in coincidence 
with the periods of the tides*; and constitutes types^^ which, on account of 
this regular coincidence, I have denominated perfect. 

Of Imperfect Types. 

The diurnal and nocturnal increase of sol-lunar power acting on consti- 
tutions in which the propensity to paroxysm is incomplete or imperfect, 
has power only to produce paroxysms in coincidence with every second, 
third, or fourth period of the tides, or others' more remote; constituting 
typeSy which, on account of this irregular coincidence, 1 have called im^ 
perfect. 

By the discovery of this simple and universal principle, wc are able 
to unfold the whole mystery of types ; and to explain all the diversities 
that have appeared under the distinctions of continued^ remitting^ and /n- 

• I express myself iu this manner for the sake of brevity, jneaning that the paroxysms occur in 
coincidence with the positions of the sun and moon Uiat occasion the tides. The tides, it is 
well known, do not coincide with those exactly, but follow them a considerable time after. 

3 
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tcrmitting fevers. Fevers, hitherto denominated continued fevers, and 
supposed from the obscurity of their remissions to have none, are all of 
them to be considered as nothing else than fevers of a perfect type, in 
which two daily remissions may always be discovered, by attending to the 
remissions^of sol-lunar influence, especially those of the morning ; and 
fevers having paroxysms every twelve hours with obvious remissions, 
whether denominated continued or remitting fevers, are also evidently 
fevers of a perfect type. 

Fevers in which the paroxysms do not succeed each other in twelve hours 
(and which have been hitherto denominated intermitting fevers when the 
remissions were complete, and remitting fevers when they were not) all 
belong to the class of imperfect types. 

For the purpose of illustrating these explanations respecting types, I have 
constructed Table I. 


Zd, Of the Durations and Crises o/' Fevers. 

Of the durations and crises of Fevers of a Perfect Type, 

Febrile paroxysms shew themselves more frequently during the period 
of the spring tides than at any other time, and as these advance become 
more violent and obstinate ; and on the other hand, tend no less invariably 
to subside and terminate during the neaps. 

By the concurrence of the remarkable and sudden remission in the power 
of sol-lunar influence at the commencement of the neaps with critical dis- 
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positions in a state of perfect maturity^ all the different perfect types, pro- 
duced in the manner I have explained, are brought to a final termination 
or perfect crisis; and are thus limited to fevers of dlffeuxt durations. 

The operation of this law is explained in Table II, which exhibiting ex- 
amples of the different durations of perfect types, with the manner in which 
they are formed, unfolds at one glance, the dark and once impenetrable 
secret of crisis; and accounts for all the diversities that may appear 
in their duration at different times/ 

An application of these principles enables us to explain in a similar and 
consistent manner the formation of crises that have been called imperfect. 
It is obvious that whenever the remission in the power of sol-lunar influence 
at the commencement of the neaps acting equally on all, produces in some 
cases perfect crises, and in others crises that are imperfect, that the latter 
must be referred to the immature and unprepared state of the 'critical dis- 
position to concur completely in that event. And although perfect crises, 
owing to the cause which I now mention, do not always take place at such 
junctures, yet no fever, as far as my experience goes, ever passes the com- 
mencement of the neaps without some evident abatenient or remission in 
the degree of its violence ; or without exhibiting some evident approaches 
towards a solution or crisis; and they are approaches such as these, in 
which the critical disppsition concurs only partially and incompletely with 
the remission of sol-lunar power, that constitute those changes in the state 
of fevers that have been hitherto denominated imperfect crises. 

This explanation respecting the nature of imperfect crisis being pre- 
mised, I have now to 'observe, that although Table II, exhibits only 
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such forms of perfect types as terminate by a final and perfect crisis on 
the commencement of the neaps, it will now be well understood, that 

all fevers do not terminate finally and completely at this juncture; but 

* 

that jn many cases, the being imperfect, the paroxysms continue to 

return for some time in a more moderate degree, and generally postponing 
with the periods of the tides, subside, and at last disapj)car gradually and 
imperceptibly. The imperfect crises of perfect types, such as these which 
I have just described, being less distinctly marked in their form, I have 
not attempted to represent them by any diagram. 

Of the Durations and Crises of Fevers of an Imperfect T ijpe. 

For the same reason I have not attempted to reduce, to a synopsis or table, 
the durations and crises of imperfect types; and because I am perfectly sa- 
tisfied that the same principles are equally applicable to explain the whole. 


III. The preceding Theorv extended to the U'hole Class ^Febrile Diseases. 

In prosecuting this analysis, we have obtained the knowledge of tlircc 
very important principles in the pathology of fevers. 

\st. That the paroxysms of fevers are produced by the action of sol-lunar 
influence, 

^dly. That there is, however, a certain state of the human constitution, 
denominated the paroxysmal disposition, required to concur with tlie exa- 
cerbations of sol-lunar power in exciting and reiterating paroxysms, in 
siich a manner as to form fevers. 

VoL. viir. C 
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That in the course of the disease there takes place in the con- 
stitution a certain state, denominated the critical disposition, which tcnd- 
ing gradually to maturity, at length concurs with certain remissions of 
sol-lunar power in producing a crisis ; by which salutary change the 
tendency to paroxysm is diminished or removed, so as to bring fevers 
to an end after certain intervals of time. 

In my explanation of this theoiy, I have hitherto confined myself 
much as possible to examples of the typhus, and^ of the endemic, remit- 
ting, and intermitting bilious fevers of this country ; particularly those 
without local affection; and such therefore as are strictly denominated 
fevers. I now mean to extend it to every disease that is distinguished by 
febrile paroxysms, returning in coincidence with the periods of increased 
sol-lunar power, whether with or without local affection; and as there 
is no disease of the numerous list detailed at the beginning of this paper, 
excepting the plague*, catarrhal fevers, and one or two more, in which 
I have not "myself distinctly observed the coincidence of concomitant 
fever with the exacerbations of sol-lunar influence; the whole of that cata- 
logue, and mjiny others, though not generally distinguished by the appel- 
lation of fevers, are to be considered as nothing more than so many dif- 
ferent modifications of fever; in which the peculiar constitution of each 


• In several of the cases of the plague, recorded by Dr. Patrick Russel, the febrile 
paroxysms returned obviously every twelve hours in coincidence with the periods of the tides; 
and his predecessor and relation, the author of the Natural History of Aleppo, says posi- 
tively ** that the generality of fevers there, and indeed almost all acute diseases, are subject to 

exacerbati9n8 once or twice in twenty-four hours.'" Vide Doctor Millar's ObservatioM on 
the prevailing Diseates of Great Britain, page SOS. 
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is variously affected by the action of sol-lunar power, and in such a man- 
ner as to produce the great variety of febrile forms that daily appear. 

• The exacerbation and remission of febrile paroxysm in Coincidence 
with the rising and falling of sol-lunar power constitutes the general and 
distinguishing character of fever or febrile disease; and although the 
lowest degree of this power acting on paroxysmal dispositions in a high 
state of propensity, may happen to produce febrile paroxysms at an 
unusual period, such instances, though apparently- exceptions, are no 
argument against the truth or principles of the general law : but are con- 
sistent with it in every respect. 

Combining tlierefore the operation of the principles wc have obtained 
from this analysis, wc arc enabled to construct a theorem^ which serves 
to explain in a new, but satisfactory manner, the whole cIqm of febrile 
diseases. 


THEOREM. 

The fluctuating force of soUunar influence coinciding and co-operating in all 
in various stages and degrees^ with the various modificatiom of the pa^ 
roxysmal dispositUmy excites febrile paroxysms to attack on. all the days 
of the neaps and springs, and supports and reiterates them, according to 
various types, until the commencement of different neaps ; at which Junc- 
tures the imturity of the critical di^ition happening to concur with the 
periodical decline of sol-lunar influence, these parpxys^s then subside and 
come to a termination or crisis : and thus form different successions of pa- 
roxysms constituting fevers of various kngtk w duratioH, 

C2 
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It has been observed, respecting the various forms of durations, that 
some are apt to occur more frequently than others. To search for a solu- 
tion of this question amidst the chaos of the incorrect and mutilated his- 
tory that has been accumulated on the subject of fevers, would be unsa- 
tisfactory and useless. It will be far more profitable to observe their course 
with attention in future, when the laws that directs it are explained and 
understood, and I have no doubt that any physician who will carefully 
attend to the diurnal and nocturnal returns of the tides, and will con- 
stantly liold before him the prevailing tendency of fevers to appear at the 
commencement, and during the period of the springs ; and on the other 
hand their prevailing tendency to subside and terminate at the com- 
mencement and during the period of the neaps ; together with the observ- 
ations that have been made respecting the propensity of the paroxysmal, and 
the maturity of the critical disposition, will soon obtain more information 
respecting the phenomena of fevers ; and be able to form more just and 
certain judgments and prognostics respecting every event, than if he were 
to study the history of medicine, as it is now written, for a tliousand 
years. In short there is no revolution or change in the course of fevers 
that may not be explained by these general principles, in a manner that is 
consistent with the laws of th^ human constitution, and those of the 
great system of revolving bodies, which unite together in producing them. 

Before I conclude this article, I must also recommend to every practi- 
tioner who wishes to emancipate himself from the beaten track, to attend 
carefully to the appearance of the urine ; for I can assure them, from the 
experience of many years attentive observation, that there is to be ob- 
served, in the fevers of India, a constant and regular fluctuation in the 
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colour and consistence of the urine in fevers. Xliat is to say, regular 
diurnal and septenary changes in its character, coincident and corres- 
pondent with the exacerbations and remissions of sol-lunar influence. 

The periodical fluctuation in the state and appearance of eruptions, 
sores, and ulcers in this country, being always connected with the periodi- 
cal changes of a concomitant fever, an attention to these will be no less 
instructive than to those of the urine ; and if the periodical changes of each 
were regularly and accurately delineated and expressed in colours with a 
pencil, by a judicious and careful observer, they would form a record in me- 
dicine and surgery of a new kind ; which I have no doubt, would place the 
whole of this doctrine upon the basis of ocular demonstration, and afford 
to the most incredulous and inattentive perfect conviction of its truth. 

I 

IV. Deviations from the prevailing tendencies of Fevers during the periods 
of the Springs Neaps. 

Although the general theorem, which I have advanced in the preceding 
pages, describe the prevailing tendencies of fevers during the springs and 
neaps, it is necessary to observe^ that those tendencies are liable to fre- 
quent and remarkable deviations from the various stages that the moon may 
happen to occupy on her own orbit; by which her distance from the earth 
may be considerably increased or diminished; and consequently her power. 

From observations lately made at the General Hospital at Calcutta by 
Mr. James Howison, Doctor John Campbell, and Doctor John Ful- 
LARTON, it appeared that the rtioon during the period of her greatest hori- 
zontal parallaxes had suflScient power to suspend, in a very conspicuous 
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niapncr, the common tendency of the neaps to produce a remission of fever. 
And when the greatest horizontal parallaxes happen to coincide with the 
])owcr of sol-lunar influence during the springs, we may reasonably infer 
that the power of exciting and supporting paroxysms must then be con 
siderably raised above its usual force. 

Besides the deviations that may arise from this .cause, it is also reason- 
able to suppose, that, the state of febrile paroxysms must be occasion* 
ally afiected by every other change or perturbation of the moon s influ- 
ence; but these are less remarkable, and have not been as yet ascertained 
by accurate observation. 


V. Of the ^Fevers in India, during the Equinoctial Periods. 

I am now come to take notice of the remarkable appearances observed 
in fevers about the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. On this subject I 
have received from others very little information ; but I have not been in- 
attentive myself to those periods; and can pronounce with confidence, 
although my observations have not been recorded with regularity, that 
fevers are apt to occur more frequently, and with greater violence about 
both of those periods, than during the intervals either of summer or winter. 

From these observations I was induced many years ago to advance, that 
the power of sol-lunar influence was considerably^ greater during the equi- 
noctial periods than during the intervals either before or after them. It 
has therefore lately afforded me considerable satisfaction to discover in De 
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La Lande’s astronomy, that De La Place has determined, from a very 
large collection of observations niadc by De La Lande himself, that the 
ttdes at Brest^ about the time of the equinoxes, rise at a medium two 
feet higher than at the time of the solstices^. This discovery is agreeable 
'to the general law of attraction; and it is not to be supposed that the in- 
fluence of the sun and moon under the tropics, acts with a force inferior 
to that which produces this difference in the heiglit of the tides on the 
northern shores of Europe. 

IIow far soMunar influence affects the ^vers of the higher latitudes 
of the globe, is a question that does not come within the scope of this 
enquiry. The annexed table, however, extracted from Dr. Currie, of 
LiverpooVs medical reports on the effects of the water, &c. page 230, points 
so strongly to this subject; and is so immediately connected witli the pre- 
sent article, that L could not resist the temptation of giving it a place; 
conceiving that it may become a stronger inducement to observation than 
any admonition or exhortation that I could offer. 

Dr. Currie’s table was formed by him to shew the number of typhus 
fevers admitted into the Liverpool dispensary in the course of seven- 
teen years : and the admissions in that space of time amounted to no less 
than 48,367. 

The great majority of patients admitted in the months of the spring 
and autumn, which I have denominated the equinoctial periods, com- 


• Astronomic par Jerome Le Francais La Lande, Edition Troisieme Revue ct Aug* 
ment^e, Tome III, page 525, 
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pared with those admitted in the months of summer and winter, which I 
have called the inter-jcquinoctial intervals, cannot fail to attract the notice 
of every observer. 

Without attending to fractions, we obtain from the facts established in 
this record, the following statejnent of admissions. 

For the mean of the equinoctial period, 12,980 

For the mean of the inter-cquinoctial intervals, 11,232 

For the common mean of t|tpse periods and intervals, .... 12,091 

For the rise of the equinoctial mean, above the common 

mean, 889, say 850=^^ 

For the fall of the inter-equinoctial mean, below the com- 
mon mean, * 839, say 

Those facts, expressed in other terms, amount to these ; 

IsL That whilst the temperature of the season in the spring was passing 
from gold to hot the number of typhus fevers rose about above the* 
common standard. . 

That whilst the temperature of the season in the autumn was pas- 
sing from hot to cold, the number of typhus fevers rose in like manner 
about above the common standard. 

3(11^- That during the months of summer, when the heat of the season 
is greatest, the number of typhus fevers fell beneath the common standard 
about — and 

4/A/^. That during the months of winter, when the heat of the season 
is least, tlie number of typhus fevers fell in like manner below the com- 
mon standard in the same proportion, about 
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That the number of fevers should increase equally during the transition 
from cold to hot, as from hot to cold, and under the two opposite 
extremes of permanent heat and permanent cold, should equally diminish, 
arc facts that are no doubt curious. At present, however, I mean only 
to suggest, that, if the theory of sol-lunar influence should ever be ad- 
mitted in Europe, those phenomena, apparently so very repugnant, may 
all be reconciled and referred to one common cause, without involving the 
smallest inconsistency or contradiction. 

VI. Testimonies respecting the effects of Sol-Lunar Influence in the 

Fevers of India. 

As it is impossible on this occasion to detail at full length the various 
observations and arguments from which I have been led to adopt tliis 
theory, it is necessary to state, that it has not been taken up rashly; that 
it is now submitted to this Society after the observation and reflection of 
thirty years; and that it is confirmed, in its most essential points, by the 
concurring observations of a large body of respectable gentlemen, whose 
names are contained in the following list. And it is flattering to me to 
add, that Lord Teignmouth, who was then Governor General, con- 
ceiving that the correspondence of those gentlemen on thia subject pro- 
mised to be publicly useful, ordered my treatise, containing their letters, 
to be printed and circulated at the expense of government. 

Besides establishing unquestionable evidence of the general influence of 
this law in Bengal, these testimonies sefve also to correct a veiy erroneous 
notion advanced respecting sol-lunar influence by Doctor Lind, by shew- 
VoL. VIIL ' D 
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ing that its effects in fevers arc no less manifest at the distance of matiy 
luuulrecJ miles from the highest reach of the tides, than at Calcutta^ and 
other parts of Bengal^ to which the tides flow ; daily. The distances 
marked in the column, appropriated to that purpose, are very nearly 
the number of miles in a direct line between the places where the observat- 
tions were made, and the utmost reach of the tides at the springs. Doc- 
tor Lind's theory made me anxious to ascertain these distances with 
precision ; and the Military Surveyor General was so obliging.as to direct 
it to be done at his office. 
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Mr. WilUain Cbainbcrs, •••••» .«.•«* 


...... 


Maior Robert Rriirp ...... ...... .... 
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Mr. James Ross, Assistant Surgeon, •••• .••••* 
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Mr. Adam Burt, Assistant Surgeon, •*•••••»••. 
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Lieutenant Fredk. Marsden, 

14 

Bencoolen, • • » • 


Mr. J. J. Vautnorel, Assistant Surgeon, —••••■ •■•••* *. 
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Mr. H. Mair, Head Surgeon, «•••■• *••••. ••••••••.. 
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Captain Bradley, •.«••• •••,•• 




Mr. Ch. Desrougb, Assistant Surgeon, 
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Captain George Wood, 

Mr. James Wilson, Surgeon, 

Colonel George Deare, 

Captain Richard Grueber, • « 

Mr. John Gilchrist, Assistant Surgeon, • 

Major S. Parmer, 

Captain J. Rattray, 

Mr. Chas. Todd, Assistant Suigeon, • • • 
Mr. Chas. Campbell, Assistant Surgeon, • 

Mr. P. Cochrane, Surgeon, 

Mr. W. BaiUie, Assistant Surgeon, 

Lieutenant Janies Price, ♦ 

Lieutenant John Towers, 

Lieutenant Robert Dee, 

Lieutenant Thomas Broughan, 

Mr. W. Davidson, A<«sistant Surgeon, • • • 

Mr. John Corse, 

Doctor J. Campbell, Assistant, 

Doctor Alexander Campbell, Surgeon, • 

Mr, John Miller, • 

Mr. W. F. Gardner, Surgeon,* • • 

Mr. W. Boyd, Surgeon, . 

Mr. W. Allison, Assktimt Surgeon, 

Msyor Dunn, 

Captain N. Macleod, 

Mr.T. HenckeU,....i 

Mr. James McDougal, Assistant Surgeon, 

Mr. John Hannah, 

Dr. Robert Bruce, Surgeon, • • 

Mr. W. Ooote, Assistant Surgeon, • • • • • 
Mr. George Davidson, Surgeoi^, 

Doctor N. Fontana, Assistant Surgeon, • < 


Years 


23 

13 
25 

23 
11 
25 

24 
11 

4 

14 
13 
12 


12 

11 

10 

10 

11 

9 

15 
30 
17 
10 

3 

25 

25 

24 

3 

16 
12 
12 
11 
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Stations. 


Raraghur, 

Moorshedabad, • • 

Calcutta, 

Rohilcund, *••• 

Midnapore, • • • • 
Jellasore, • . ^ . 

Bauleah, 

Fort Marlbrougli, 


Chunar, 

Cawnpore, 

Chilterpore, •••* 

Juanporc, 

Sylhet, 

Tipperab, 

Calcutta, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ♦ • 

Buxar, 

Berbampore, • • • • 
Cooch-Bebar, • • 

Jessore, 

Dinnporc, 

Calcutta, 

Lucknow, 

Dacca, • 

Calcutta, 



Miles. 


240 

53 

66o 


53 


70 


370 

530 

300 

400 

150 

50 
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47 

270 

315 

530 
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Mr. James Laird, Surgeon, 

Mr. Robert Collins, Surgeon, 

Mr. P. Ewart, Assistant Surgeon, • • • 

Captain Dennis, 

Major A. Kydd, 

Doctor P. Wade, Assistant Surgeon, • • 

Mr. P. Touchet, 

Mr. W. Dick, Assistant Surgeon,’ 

Doctor G. Boyd, Head Surgeon, 

Doctor James Dare, Assistant Surgeon, 
Major Dickson, 


V 
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17 

Dacca, 


13 

Rungpore, 


12 

25 

Ramgur, 



Pettebeat, 

66 q 

12 

Assam, 1 


14 

13 

Calcutta, 


12 

6 

25 

i 

CalcuUa, ...... 

Cooch-Behir, • . 

270 


The information sent to me by those gentlemen, was all of it received 
in the space of a few months, in consequence of a circular letter, request- 
ing observations on this subject, and on any side of t}ie question, from 
those who might be inclined to give it. Several of those gentlemen I 
had never seen in my life; and with many I had the honor only of a 
slight acquaintance. Had I continued longer to collect testimonies, I 
am confident, that notwithstanding the diffidence and reluctance witli 
which people commit themselves upon a topic of this kind, that I might 
have obtained in direct proof of sol-lunar influence, a much larger body of 
evidence than is to be found in any single record in direct proof of the 
tides of the sea. 


The order for printing and circulating my treatise on sol-lunar influence, 
along with my correspondence on this subject, at the expense of govem- 
nment, is contained in the following letter. 
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To Doctor FRANCIS BALFOUR. 

PUB. DEPt. 

Sir, 

The Governor General being always disposed to encourage the servants 
of the Company, in instances of publications that promote science, or 
are calculated to do a general service, directs me to inform you, ^hat 
the expense of your publication, entitled “ a Treatise on Sol-lunar In-‘ 
fluence,” will be defrayed by government. 

You will therefore be pleased to circulate copies of this woiU to tlic 
different parts of the country where you think it will be uscliil; and 
likewise transmit twenty copies to this office, to be forwarded to the 
Honorable Court of Directors. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

(Signed) C. SHAKESPEAll, Sub-Secretary. 

Calcutta, Council Chamber, 
the 7th April 1794. 

To accumulate testimonies of the remarkable effects of sol-lunar in- 
fluence in India is now almost superfluous. In the western parts of India 
it is no less generally acknowledged than in Bengal: and I shall conclude 
this article with an extract from a letter which I received some months 
ago, from a gentleman high in the medical line at Bombay ; and no less 
so in the opinion of tlie public. His name however I forbear to publish, 
not having previously asked for his permission, 

Bombay, 6th May ^ 1801 . 

“ The influence of the moon on the human body, has been observed in 

17. IS 
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“ this part of India by every medical practitioner. It is universally ac- 
“ knowledged by the doctors of all colours, of all casts, and of all coun- 
tries. The people are taught to believe it in their infancy ; and as they 
grow up, they acknowledge it from experience. I suppose that in the 
northern latitudes this power of the moon is far less sensible than in 
India ; and perhaps less so in Bengal than in our neighbourhood. We 
“ here universally think that the state of weakly and diseased bodies, is 
“ iiuich inllucnced by the motions of the moon, Many people know the 
very day on which their intermittents will make their appearance; and 
“ every full and change increases the number of the patients of every prac« 
titioner. It is no argument against this influence, that diseases appear 
“ during every day of the month. The human body is subject to alterations 
“ from a tliou'^aud external circumstances, and from many affections of the 
mind, 'fheso lay the foundation of disease at every perioil; but they do 
not overthrow the evidence of lunar influence: altliougli they are apt to 
‘‘ mislead with regard to effects that depend on that alone. That the hu- 
“ man body is affected in a remarkable manner by the changes of the moon, 
“ I am perfectly convinced, although I cannot constantly pretend to see 
the operation of the general law; nor to account at all times for its per- 
turbation; and agree in thinking that an attention to the power of the 
“ moon is highly necessary to the medical practitioner in India* ^ 

* Having neglected to ;ipply to the author of this letter for his permission to give his name to 
the public; and being very unwilling to deprive tlie doctrine of lunar inilneiice of the support, 
which it cannot fail to derive from such an evidence, 1 will now venture to discover, that he 
is no other than Doctor Helen us Scott, of Bombay, From the information of Doctor 
Hutton, who resided many years as Surgeon at Penang; and of Mr. James Lumsdaine, 
Surgeon for a number of years 9X Fort MarJbrd ; 1 have now, also, the satisf4ctioa to know, 
that sol-lunar inHnence shews its effects in a very conspicuous manner in the prevailing diseases of 
those islands ; and that an attention to its laws, is of great importance on conducting tlieir cure. 
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VII. Of Securing and Extending our knowledge of Sor.-LuN’Au Infi.uknce. 

As those discoveries regarding the effects of sol-lunar influence lead un- 
avoidably to new ideas respecting the nature and cure of fevers, it has be- 
come an object of real importance : first, to secure the knowledge we ha\’c 
already obtained of this principle; that it may not succumb to any illibe- 
ral attempt to suppress or smother it, by icpresenting it as insignificant 
and useless; or by ascribing to it, the wild and groundless delusions of 
astrology: secondly, to render the road to future observation and further 
discovery more easy and accessible, by removing the almost nnsurmount- 
able obstacles that present themselves, in the intricacy and labour of 
astronomical investigations: <in(\ thirdly, to render our knowledge of it so 
precise and well defined, that it may assume the form and attributes of 
real science, by furnishing precepts for the purpose of ajiplying it to the 
improvement of useful arts. 

\st. To place this theory on a firm and secure foundation, I shall follow 
the example of the learned Abbe' Manx, in his observations on the 
flux and reflux of the atmosphere*: and shall assume it as a piinciple 
requiring no further demonstration than what it has already received 
from astronomy, that the influence of that attraction, which regulates the 
motions of the planetary system, is continually and without ceasing ex- 
erting itself, in a proportionable degree, on every particle of this globe ; 
and that it cannot be otherwise. 

The existence of sol-lunar influence being demonstrated by astronomy, 
its action on the human frame is no longer a matter of doubt ; and the 

* The Pldlotopbical Magazine, Vol. V, page 105. 
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only question that we have to consider is, not whether that power does 
actually exist, but whether it manifests itself by the signs of any obvious 
effect or change in the human constitution. 

With respect to this important question, I shall content myself with 
stating in a very few words, that all the observations I have made myself, 
together with those that have been communicated by other gentlemen^ 
concur to prove, not merely that sol-lunar influence manifests itself by 
evident effects upon the human constitution, but that the attacks^ exacer- 
bationsy remissiotiSy postponingSy and relapses, of the paroxysms of fevers, 
which comprehend the whole of the evidence that is necessary to consti- 
tute a complete demonstration, are, in a wonderful manner, coincident 
in time, and correspondent in degree, with the periodical changes that take 
place in the power of sol-lunar attraction. To reject, therefore, those 
accumulated proofs of its actual operation and efficiency, is to violate the 
principles and rules, by which we infer the existence of a connection 
or cause, in every question of philosophy, or common occurrence of life. 

The proof of regular changes in the atmosphere corresponding with the 
revolutions of lunar attraction, being now established by the discovery of 
a regular diurnal, and a septenary flux and reflux in the mercury of the 
barometer, coincident with the diurnal and septenary revolutions of the 
same power, the. theory of sol-lunar influence in fevers receives from this 
event all the support that can be derived from a fair anahgy: and it may 
be inferred with reason, that changes such as these in the element in which 
we breathe and move, are not likely to take place without correspond- 
ing perturbations in the human frame. ' 
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iThe cEutence of a diumai flux and reflux in the mercury of the baro* 
meter, is now sufficiently established by the observations of Father 
Boddier,*^ at Chandertmore; of Mr. Txail, Mr. Fabouhar, and Colonel 
PxiaCE, at Calcutta : and those which appear in my treatise, on the baro< 
meter, inserted in the fourth volume of the Atiatie ResearclKS ; and on the 
Coast of Coromandel, hy the observations of Doctor Roxburgh f. On 
the other side of the globe, they have been observed in South Americq 
and iht./^est Indiet and also at different places in Europe^. 

The proofs of a septenary flux and r^Utx, in the mercury of the barome- 
ter, is confirmed by the observations of Mr. Toaldo, Father Cotte, and 
others ; but still more pointedly by those lately made in England by Mr. 
Howard, to be found in a paper read before the Askesian Society in London, 
and published in the seventh volume of tlie Philosophical Magazine. 

Such is the support and security which, the doctrine of sol-lunar influ- 
ence in fevers derives from evidence direct and analogical. From the 
sublime discoveries of Lavoisier respecting the composition of the at- 
mosphere it receives protection of another kind. In the present imperfect 
state of our knowleilge reganling the compoaent parts of atmospheric 


* IVsiti de Meteowlo g it , par Lx P. Cottx, page 34S. 

i Vide tbe Thnactioos of Ihe Ro^al Soeiety, Vol. 

t de Meteorelogie, fMi Lx P. Cottx. page 3S9. 

I Doctor Mosblxt’s IVeatne on tbe Diseases of the West Indies, and Lx P. Com. 

At by M. CHANaxirx, abfe TraiU de Meteorologie, par Lx P.^ Cottx, page 6 IS, 

atPedba: by Mt.Toaldo and his Napbew, vide Toitii dr Metoendegi^ par Lx P. Cottx, 
page 616, Ac. tie. 

VoL. VIII. 
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'rtir, and the mode of their combination, who will presume to limit or de- 
fine its connection with soldunar influence? Who will be so hardy and so 
regardless of his own reputation as to pronounce, without proof, that 
tliis influence has ?io power to produce any change whatever in the nature 
of this compounded fluid ; in the smallest degree connected with useful 
knowledge ; or necessary in any respect to be known ? 

tdly. For the purpose of removing the obstacles that arise from the in- 
tricacy and labour of astronomical investigations, in which those who are 
employed in the study and practice of medicine can have no leisure to 
engage, it will be sufficient to present a plain and simple idea of this power, 
with the common changes to which it is liable, abstracted from all the 
complicated circumstances by which those changes are produced : The 
consideration of which, though indispensibly necessary for the nicer pur- 
poses of astronomy, are by no means required for those of medicine and 
meteorology. 

It was determined by De La Place*, in 1790, that the force of the 
moon to excite those perturbations that manifest themselves on the surface 
of our globe, by the elevation of the tides, is three, and that of the sun one.. 
Assuming this as a foundation, we •ave only to conceive that those two 
quantities of ]>ower, sometimes assisting and sometimes counteracting each 
other according to the varying positions in which they are placed, pro- 
duce the corresponding changes that are observed in the paroxysms of 
fevers ; remembering, at the same time, that those are occasionally subject 

• Astronomic par Jeromb Lb Francais La Landb, Tome III, Troisiemc Edition Revue 
«t Augment^, additions et corrections, page 737. 
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t6 certain perturbations of inferior consequence, from the attractions of 
the planets. To conceive this, is all that is required. 

Sidly. To render our knowledge of this principle sufficiently perfect, by 
giving it all the advantages of numerical precision, without which no phy- 
sical principle can ever acquire the form and efficiency of science, it is 
necessary that all the various degrees of increase or decrease that sol-lunar 
influence is liable to undergo at various hours of the day and night, should 
be accurately ascertained, and expressed in numbers. 

It is to attain this end that I am now led to propose the scheme of an 
astronomical Ephemeris for the purposes of medicine and meteorology, con- 
taining a column for the horal variatmis of sol-lunar power both day 
and night, ascertained and expressed with all the precision that can be 
obtained. 

The perturbing force of the moon being found by De La Place to be 
three, and that of the sun one; and four, therefore, being the whole of 
the perturbing power with which they can act upon ihis globe, we shall 
obtain by dividing this sum into forty parts or degrees, a scale siif}i('icntly 
extensive and minute for expressing all the different degrees that can pos> 
sibly occur. 

By means of this Ephemeris^ every phenomenon that appears being 
instantly and easily compared with the existing corresponding degree of 
sol-lunar power, certain general truths will at length be obtained, respect- 
ing its agency and interference in the different processes of nature, and 

E 2 
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operations of art. We shall ultimately discover where it assists, where it 
counteracts, and where it produces no effects at all; precepts and cautions 
will thence arise to direct our conduct: and thus assuming the real cha- 
racter and office of science, it will become an instrument of improvement 
and perfection in the useful occupations of life. In our native country 
the respectable tradesmen, who are employed in the important national 
concerns, of supplying our fleets destined for distant voyages and warm 
climates, with wholesome and durable provisions, are often unaccountably 
disappointed in the quality of the different articles which they provide. 
Perhaps tltey may discover that ail the days of the month are not alike 
favourable for the important processes of brewing, and baking, and of pre- 
serving meat. And perhaps abroad, the manufacturers of indigo, sugar, 
saltpetre, and opium, may find out hereafter, that the success of their diffe- 
rent operations are not altogether unconnected with certain periods of time. 

To those who are proficient in astronomy it will readily occur, that the 
construction of an Ephemeris, such as that which is proposed, is not merely 
speculative or impracticable. It will occur to them that there is no hour 
or division of the column appropriated to the variations of sol-lunar power, 
for which the precise degree or quantum of its force is not either ascer- 
tained by astronomical theorems already demonstrated, or readily dedu- 
cible from such demonstrations. On those gentlemen, whose studies 
have qualified them, and whose zeal may incline them, from a sense of 
its utility, to complete the construction of this instrument, I must for the 
present rest my hopes. My own imperfect knowledge of astronomy, and 
the precarious state of my health, render me at this time totally unequal 
to such an exertion. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In concluding this paper, I hope it will not be deemed disrespectful, if 
to prevent future mistakes, I should take this opportunity of declaring 
explicitly my own sentiments respecting the result and success of these in- 
vestigations. 

“ Having discovered the laws of febrile paroxysms, and having marked 
“ their course and periods in a manner that was never explained or done 
“ before, I conceive that I havc^een able to unfold a history and theory 
“of fevers entirely new; consistent with itself in every part, and with 
“ the other appearances of nature; perfectly conformable to the laws <liB- 
“ covered by the immortal Newton; and capable of producing important 
“ improvements in medicine and meteorology.” 

Should these pretensions prove groundless and visionary, having sub- 
mitted them to this Society, I shall at least obtain the credit of having 
shught investigation. If they be fair and just, the harmless vanity of pio- 
claiming them will not obliterate all their merit. 


EXPLANATION OF THE TABLES. 

Of all tlie phenomena that occur in the contemplation of animal nature, 
it will be readily acknowledged, that the paroxysms of feoers are the most in- 
teresting to mankhn^ The history of every age declares the dreadful deso- 
lations they have made in every country ; and by fer the greatest portion 
of the human race continues to be swept away by this terrible disease. 
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Tlie cause, however, that produces these remarkable effects, and deter- 
mines the paroxysm of fevers to appear in different cases in various order 
and succession, constituting fevers of different types f and that again which 
determines different types to come to an end after certain intervalsrof time^ 
forming these into fevers of different durations^ are questions .^vhich ^yc 
hitherto defied the research of physicians; and cannot be explained, ex-, 
cept by the laws of soWunar influence. ^ > 7 / . 

TABLE L 

Explains the Types of Fevers. 

The different types that occur in fevers are formed by febrile paroxysms 
continuing to return in succession for a certain number of days, at an in- 
terval of twelve, twenty-four, and forty-eight hours ; or some other larger 
multiple of twelve hours; and almost invariably in coincidence with the 
period^ of the tides, Tlie types of fevers, therefore, arc formcil by the 
action of sol-lunar influence producing paroxysms in coincidence with the 
periods of the tides, at the intervals I have described : and differ from each 
other, only in so far as their paroxysms return in jsuccession at intervals 
formed by different multiples of twelve hours. 

To convey a general idea of this discovery, I have constructed Table I, 
observing that it applies to explain all the types that I have ever met with 
in India; and agrees perfectly with the types that are described by other 
authors. The first of these examples, from the perfect coincidence of its 
paroxysms with the period, of the tides, Ihavecajle^u peifect type ; dind 
all the others, from their in^perfect coincidence wi|:lL those periods, imper- 
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Ject types. But as the paroxysms of the imperfect types, after the com- 
mencement of the neaps, are generally disposed to become less distinct 
in their form, and therefore not so easily reducible to the %ure of a 
diagram, I have confined my Representation of types to the period of the 
springs ; when the paroxysms or fevers happen towards the middle of the 
day and night ; and are most regular and distinct. 

1st. Days'&Tt represented by the divisions of the horizontal lines of the 
table. 

Qdly. The paroxysms of fevers are. represented by dots placed above and 
below these lilies. 

Sdly. Single dots above the line represent single paro.xysms Iiappening 
towards the middle part of the day, and are pointed out by the letter d 
(for diurnal) placed at their beginning on the left. 

4itkly. Single dots below the line represent single paroxysms happening 
towards the middle part of the night, and are pointed out by the letter. 
n (for nocturnal) placed at tijeir beginning on the left. 

5thly. Two dots in one division, the one above, the other bebw the line, 
denote a diurnal and nocturnal paroxysm on the same day. 

6thly. The diffetent Successions of dots on the different horizontal lines 
of the table, proceeding from the beginning of the line on the left to its 
termination on the right, exhibit examples of various successions of pa- 
roxysms ; constituting specimens of Afferent febrile types that occur daily 
in the course of nature. 
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TABLE II, 

Expkint the Duratim attd Crises gf Fevers. 

Fevers o£aU the different types that are produced in, the raaniMR;: describhii. . 
in Table I. are limited to forms of^fferestt duraiiqns, hy the remarkib^i 
remission which takes place in the power of sol-lunar induence on the coaif 
mencement of the neaps ; and which brings thetii at these junctures to a 
termination, or crisis, whenever the state of the body is sufficiently dis- 
posed to concur in that event. This is illustrated By the varifUions produced 
in the duration of perfect types as exhibited in this table ; which will tdso 
serve, without any other diagram, to give an idea of the variations pro* 
duced in a similar manner in the durafions of types that are iwpeifect. 

Isf. Tiayt are represented by the divisions of the horizontal lines of this 
table. 

2%. The paroxysms of fevers are represented by dots placed above 
and below these lines. 

Mly. Single dots aheme die lines represCnit tittle paroxysms happeniDg 
towards the middle part of the day, and ate pointed out by the letter d 
(for diurnal) placed at their beginning on the left. 

Single dots hekas the line represent ungle paronysras happening 
towards tlie middle part of the night, and are poioted out by the letter » 
(for nocturnal) placed at their b^ntdng ou the left. 

Sthly. Two dots in one division, one aboee the line, the otlier helm, 
denote a diurnal and nocturnal paroxysm on the same day. 

. 6thly, The successions of dots on the different horizontal lines of the 
table, proceeding from the beginning of the line on the left to their ter- 
mination on the right, represent the different successions of paroxysms 
that occur in fevers of a perfect type, (or what are commonly called con- 
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tinued fevers,) which ceasing on the commencement of the neaps, con- 
stitute different durations of perfect types; and those will serve also to give 
an idea of the variety that may be produced in a similar manner in the 
duration of types that are imperfect; commonly called remitting and inter- 
mitting fevers. 

7thly, Although single paroxysms will appear from the disposal of the 
dots in this table to be confined to the neaps, and double paroxysms to the 
springs, it must however be understood, that this is not always rigidly or 
invariably true ; and they are represented here in this manner, only to 
denote their general and prevailing tendency and course; which must 
always be liable to certain deviations, not only from uncommon perturba- 
tions in the state of sol-lunar influence itself ; but also from the usual and 
regular action of this influence happening to exert itself upon extraor- 
dinaiy degrees of paroxysmal propensity. 

8thly. The daily postponing of the paroxysms cannot be easily repre- 
sented on a fixed or immoveable diagram of this kind. But the effects 
which it has of shfting their accessions from night to morning, about 
the middle of the neaps, is denoted by shifting the single dots, that repre- 
sent the paroxysms at this time, from the nocturnal to the diurnal side 
of the line. The postponing of the paroxysms is a phenomenon that has 
been too little attended to in the history of fevers. 

EXPLANAtlON of TABLE III. 

This is the second Table in Doctor Currie’s Medical Reports on the 
effects of water, &c. arranged agreeably to the doctrine of sol-lunar in- 
fluence. 

Vot. VIII. 
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In order to accotnmodate it to this idea, the column of the Jumaty 
and February admissions are removed from the left .to the right-hand side 
of the Table ; so as to bring all the three months of the winter interval 
together, and to preserve the natural order in which the admissions foh 
lowed each other, the whole of these two columns is raised one step 
higher : so that the January and February admissions of 1781, are brought 
upon the same line with those of December 1780, and therefore follow 
them, in this Table, as they really occurred ; and so also with all the rest. 

By this arrangement the admissions of January and February 1780, are 
thrown out of their proper place at the top of their respective columns, 
but are inserted at the bottom ; and thus fill up the vacancies that were 
occasioned by raising the columns in the manner described ; and by this 
means the amount of these columns is preserved the same as in the original 
Table. 

Tire elevation, however, of the January and February admissions above 
the lines in which they stood in the oripnal Table, makes a small altera- 
tion in each of the annual amounts ; but as that does not alter the sum 
total, nor afilect, in the smallest degree, the present question, it is of no 
consequence. 







TABLE III. 


Demonstrates the Periodical Increase and Decrease of Fevers, in coinci- 
dence with tlie Equinoctial Periods and Interequinoctial Intervals, at Liver- 
pool in England. 

The Vernal The Snromer The Antnmnal The Winter 

Eqninoctial Period. luterequinoctial Interval. Equinoctial Period. Interequinoctial Interval. 


Ytar . 

Mar , 

April , 

May , 

1 

June , 

July , 

Aug , 

1780 

179 

\ 7 S 

168 

183 

192 

150 

1781 

180 

200 

187 

154 

157 

127 

1782 

231 

292 

148 

159 

120 

140 

1783 

184 

207 

122 

212 

136 

227 

1784 

245 

247 

232 

225 

270 

230 

1785 

296 

294 

219 

187 

173 

180 

1786 

216 

244 

202 

155 

159 

188 

1787 

301 

234 

313 

356 

255 

192 

1788 

213 

235 

253 

245 

271 

311 

1789 

338 

323 

391 

205 

184 

162 

1790 

337 

294 

281 

247 

343 

270 

1791 

277 

230 

233 

240 

266 

248 

1792 

269 

278 

261 

237 

236 

223 

1793 

221 

259 

23/ 

334 

199 

197 

1794 

383 

280 

337 

305 

291 

245 

1795 

546 

204 

234 

230 

248 

159 

1796 

266 

242 

288 

176 

203 

182 


4682 

4236 

4206 

3850 

3852 

3431 



13744 


1 




Sept , Oct , Nov , Dec , Jan , Feb , Total , 

129 186 150 133 130 146 1917 

167 234 208 223 268 265 2113 

143 182 150 158 210 158 2256 

265 316 257 273 170 194 2817 

266 247 369 297 285 268 2992 

186 250 244 182 191 I66 2764 

169 211 167 197 256 209 2265 

218 234 283 326 236 174 3177 

258 341 315 295 319 176 316? 

212 214 204 208 176 248 2936 

310 340 355 269 253 247 3470 

300 344 335 371 359 361 3344 

211 330 212 174 174 209 3151 

338 305 224 227 157 230 2925 

303 290 258 326 152 265 3405 

196 239 317 180 197 161 2970 

254 329 153 247 150 125 2698 

14025 4592 4201 4047 3683 3602 48367 

12818 11332 


The 6th is the double Tertian of Cleghorn, page 141. 

The 7th is the true simple Tertian of Cleghom, page 140. 
The 8th is another Tertian which I have seen often in Bengal. 
The 9th is the common Quartan every where. 
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11 . 

Extract from a Journal, during the late Campaign in Eovpt. 

MV CAPTAIN C. B. BURR. 

A BOUT three miles to the westward of Ginnie, on the opposite side of 
the Nile, are sifuated the ruins of the ancient temple of Isis, now 
better known to the Arabs by the name of Dendera; being a corruption 
of Tentyris, which name was once borne by a city, of which tlie present 
temple is all that remains to denote its former splendour. I’hat part which 
still exists, is surrounded by such heaps of rubbish, broken walls, and 
fragments of an Arab village, long since mouldered on its parent ruins, 
that little is perceptible in approaching, except five clumsy pillars forming 
part of a detached temple at some distance from the gate, with which it is 
in a right line, though now separated by a tank, filled by the inundation 
of the Nile. These columns are connected at their base by a stone wall 
in which there appear to have been eight, one at each corner, and one on 
either side of an entrance in front and rear of the building; which is 
about forty feet long, and possessing nothing worthy attention. 

Beyond this, on the summit, and partly buried in the mound of rubbish, 
is a gateway much ruined on the side we approached from, but whose in- 
ternal face is an object of peculiar admiration : its high state of preserva- 
tion, the excellence of its sculpture, the simplicity of the style, the excel- 
lent execution of the figures, chiefly female, the hieroglyphics, and other 

F2 
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omaiDcntal parts, excited my surprise beyond what I had expected or 
thought possible. It is probably rather an advantage to the temple, its 
being so surrounded with ruins as to be secreted till you approach suffi- 
ciently near to receive a more perfect impression of its beauties. The rub- 
bish, however, with which it is choaked up, confines the sight too much, 
and almost precludes the possibility of viewing the building with so good 
an effect as would arise from a greater choice of situation on the part of 
the spectator. Passing this gateway, the passage through which is also 
beautifully sculptured, we reached, on the right hand, a temple, surrounded 
by a gallery still entire, though almost buried ; the whole ornamented 
with a variety of figures, surrounded with hieroglyphics, which doubtless 
explain the meaning of the various objects, some human, others of a less 
definite nature; the workmanship is in very great preservation, but the 
gallery so filled as to prevent our standing erect, though the body of this 
temple, into which we descended, was near thirty feet in height, covered 
with large slabs of stone. The entrance to this edifice is through a cor- 
ridore supported on pillars almost buried in the ruins. 

The grand temple, retired from the gateway about fifty yards, presents a 
front of one hundred and forty feet at the base ; at least what is now the 
terreplain : and about sixty feet in height, the rest being invisible. This 
part is in the most perfect state; the fillet, torus, and almost eveiy orna- 
mental part, save what the bigotry of the Arabs has induced them to deface, 
being in excellent preservation. In the centre an entrance of nineteen feet 
leads into a peristyle divided by three rows of columns on either side of 
twenty-two and a half feet circumference, the front row connected to each 
other, at their bases, by a wall ; which, from a part that has been cleared 
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away by the Savans to ascertain the elevation of the building, exceeds ten 
feet in height; from the top of this to the entablature of the columns, the 
space is left open; within are nine pillars to the right and left, (tallying in 
size and' design with those in front,) that support the roof of the peristyle; 
which is ornamented in the most beautiful style, with a vast variety of 
figures, and representations of aquatic scenes. Many groupes of men and 
beasts are here represented; some perfectly of a terrestrial and familiar na- 
ture, others allegorical, amongst which is a fine figure of a bull butting at 
the new Moon. The^dresses, the utensils, canoes, and many of the articles of 
the domestic ceconomy of the ancient Egyptians^ are herein represented in 
the most minute and pleasing manner; and the entire state of these figures, 
not only in shape, but colouring, conveys the most perfect idea of the habits 
of the times. A vast resemblance exists in the dresses with those at present 
worn in India; the cholie of the women, the moond, and many others, claim- 
.ing a direct comparison. It has often struck me, and never more forcibly 
than in contemplating this temple and its sculptures, that there must have 
existed a much greater afiinity in the customs of, and of course a more friendly 
intercourse amongst, the nations of the East formerly, when they pursued 
one system of worship, than since the introduction of Christianity and Ma- 
hometanism; which, by generating the most rooted and inveterate prejudices, 
have estranged the affections of mankind from those, whom no political dif- 
ference could ever have affected. Of this we had an example even amongst 
the present inhabitants, who, regarding us as infidels, hate us, though we 
came as friends. Their dislike, however, they found it prudent to conceal; 
but they were not .equally reserved with respect to the Hindoos^ whom they 
often expressed their abhorrence of. This detestation of Paganism has in- 
duced them, and doubtless been their sole motive for taking so much pains, 
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to mutilate every figure of Isis, whose features are chisselcd out; and many 
of the other figures, whose situations were not so elevated as to preserve 
them from the destrucFivc contact of the Araby have suffered almost perfect 
annihilation. All beyond it, however, are extremely perfect, and the whole 
ceiling, with one or two trifling exceptions, is entire ; the capitals of the pil- 
lars are square, each face having had a representation of Isis’s head on it, 
which, though so roughly handled, the turban has in no instance been de- 
stroyed, and the colouring of it, the bandeaus, and other decorations, arc still 
in the greatest perfection. The stone of which the temple is built is a kind 
of free-stone. As this would not receive either polish or paint, figures and 
hieroglyphics, with which every part of the peristyle, both internally and 
externally, is covered, have, in the interior, been plastered over with a fine 
cement, w liich has not only received a polish that has stood the test of 
ages, but has retained the brilliancy of the tints, particularly the blue, in a 
manner almost incredible. The mystic symbol of the winged Orb, of 
which reiterated representations decorate the ceiling of the central division 
of the peristyle, extending entirely across, bears the brightest hues ; the 
same mysterious type adorns the entablature over the entrance, and the in- 
terior face of the same part of the gateway; the walls are covered with va- 
rious sculptures, representing different parts of the history of Isis, one or 
two of the principal figures in each, being evidently the same, though each 
( ompartment into which the wall is divided, represents some separate event : 
hut above the head of Isis, on each of the sides of each column, the two 
central front ones excepted, is the Deity’s birth, without variation, all most 
elegantly executed, and exact counterparts of each other. The interior 
length of tliis peristyle is one hundred and twenty-three feet, and sixty-four 
deep; the walls, at either end, near nine feet thick, decreasing externally as 


o 
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they ascend; the slabs of stone forming the roofs, are over liie leuue eo* 
luinns, twenty-five feet long, about six broad, and extremely lliiek. 

Hence, by a large portal of elegant architecture, we entend the \cst;i)uk . 
tlie roof of which, considerably lower than that of the peristyle, issuppoited 
by six pillars, three on cither side; their decorations iniieh mutilated: the 
little that is visible, shews them to be fluted. This room is about half the 
length and breadth of the outer one, hut being nearly filled witli lubbish, 
we passed through another large door, into a room of the same length and 
height, but narrow enough to admit of large slabs reaching across w ithout 
the intervention of pillars. Apertures are cut in the ceiling to admit air 
and light; and a passage or door, to the right and left, loads to other paits 
of the temple. Facing the door where we had entered, is another which 
led into a third room rather larger, and lighted in like manner from above; 
from these there are four doors leading to different parts of the building, to 
the right and left; and a portal facing that by which we had entered, which 
led us into a dark recess about thirty feet long, and twenty-five broad, whose 
roof in like manner consisted of transversal slabs. This probably was the 
great sanctuary, at the further extremity of which was a hole, through 
which we were enabled to descend into a vault, which, like the rest of the 
apartments, is nearly filled with earth. We, however, ascertained by our 
lights, that the floor above was formed of numerous small slabs of stone ce- 
mented to each other, and destitute of any other support than what tliey 
derived from the judicious manner in which they were united. Heturning 
hence, after visiting some rooms to our right, we went through a passage 
to the left that led to an apartment, where we in vain endeavored to main- 
tain our ground against a host of bats, that finally obliged us to resume tlie 
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course of this passage, which led by many steps of easy ascent, and many 
windings round their centre, to the summit of the temple; in approaching 
which it branches off to the right and left, the latter opening to a cprridore, 
within which was a sanctuary, through the floor of which a perforation 
afforded light to a part of the temple which had not fallen under our obser- 
vation. On the ceiling of this corridore, which is about twenty feet long, 
and half that breadth, is a curious female figure sculptured in relievo, repre- 
sented in a bent, extended posture. The limbs, though disproportioned, are 
particularly beautiful: it is in the highest preservation, and worthy peculiar 
attention, lly some steps projecting from the rear of the peristyle, we as- 
cended to its summit, whence we commanded a fine view of the country, 
Ginnie, our camp, and the meanderings of the river; in our rear was a spa- 
cious burial ground; beyond an extensive desert. The intervening distance 
to the iV/Ve was covered with rushes, and a thorny weed which gave the 
country a verdant appearance, and supplied the place of a luxuriant culti- 
vation. The numerous villages, each shaded by its grove of dates, afforded 
a faint conception of an Indian scene, but the sterility of the neighbouring 
deserts that bounded the contracted landscape, forbade the indulgence of 
the pleasing comparison. 

On the slabs arc cut the names of several French travellers, who visited 
llie place in 1779, and one of adenxpcrat, dated the year eight. 

Leaning over the temple, I discovered, on the fillet, a Greek inscription 
in a state of great preservation, which I transcribed, and afterwards revised 
from below ; unfortunately the information it conveys is trifling, and the ob- 
literation of a part prevents its being of that utility I had at first anticipated. 
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Though we had ascendcTl by the stairs, the mound ot* ruins on one side^ 
presented a more ready descent; and industriously proliting of the moment, 
wc lost no time in completing our observations. 

The French have been digging round, and within the temple, in ditferent 
places, to ascertain its dimensions, and wc were indebted for our access to 
many of the rooms, to the pains taken by them to discover tlieir entrances ; 
for which purpose they have removed a great deal ot rubbish, fhe whole 
exterior of the temple is in perfect preservation, except the defacement wliieh 
many of the figures within reach have suffered. On the south and west 
faces are some very elegant spouts for carrying off water, issuing from tiic 
mouths of couchant lions, decorated with rams-horns. d'he whole summit 
of the temple is disfigured by lieaps of rubbish, and tragments of walls, 
as also the mounds which surround it, which probably owe their existence 
to a colonadc, or some range of buildings with which it was enclosed, and 
which are now buried. To the southeast, at some hundred yards dis- 
tance, is a ruined gateway boastinglittle beauty; it is situated at the foot 
of the eminence on which the temple is built, and being almost beyond 
tlie range of the present ruins, might have belonged to some other edifice. 
Some wretched Arabs, who employ themselves in digging amongst the 
ruins, brought us a few Roman coins, which wc purchased. 

Though we liad been several hours in contemplating the beautifid mo- 
nument before ns, yet wc had conceived but an inade(|uate idea of its va- 
ried perfections ; so many objects occurred to anest our attention, each 
discovering some peculiar attraction, that it would have afforded ample oc- 
cupation during our remaining stay at Ginnie, to have bestowed on each 
VoL. VIII. G 
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the consideration tliey merited; a circumstance wliich greatly damped the 
anxiety I had betbre felt to visit Thebes, where such an infinity of matter 
presents itself to the imiuisitive traveller. 

Our Imlian followers, who had attended us, beheld the scene before them 
with a degree of admiration bordering on veneration, arising not only from 
the affinity they traced in several of the figures to their own deities, but 
from their conviction of its being the work of some Raeshas, who they 
conceived had visited the earth to transmit to an admiring posterity a 
testimony of supernatural talents. 

I sliall dismiss this subject by observing, tliat though the contempla- 
tion of tliese surprising monuments of the genius of the ancient Egyptians 
creates a high idea of tlieir civilization, and respect for tlicir antiijuity and 
progress in arts, it is obvious they are greatly indebted to a beneiicent pio- 
videuee, which by ])laeiug them in a temperature, where the freciuent and 
sudden transitions of climate seldom if ever occur, has given to their w(a*ks 
a permanence they could never have derived from the combined power and 
art of man; though it must be allowed, that, notwithstanding the apparent 
aridity of the atmosphere, owing to the almost perjietual absence of rain, 
the exhalations from the circumjacent inundation are so great as to occa- 
sion, at one period of the year, a humidity little inferior to that which 
would proceed from actual immersion; and which in their conse(|uenccs 
would equally affect that brilliancy of colouring which has stamped a cha- 
racteristic pre-eminence on these efuj cT a awes. 

^ It is an opinion in Egypt, that the fall of these dews, not only averts tiie plague, but cures 
those who are atfecled with it. 

N. B. Son INI, in vol. Ill, of his Travels in Egypt, gives very correct delineations of some of 
the most remarkable sculptures of this temple. 
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TO ROliKllT IIO.ME, Ksti. 

Scvrelaty to the Asiatic Socicli/. 

SfK, 

iii<’;cni()us and learned author of the inquiry into tlie life and writ- 
in o-s of Ho.^^ Ell speaks oi' abstracted inyt]i()l()i>y, as tlie result of great 
^search and science: being a comparison of tlie harmony and discord, the 
resemblance and dissimilitude, of the powers and parts ol‘ the universe, it 
often consists of the^r finest proportions and hidden aptitudes, set together 
and personated by a being acting like a mortal. 

It is from this and similar observations of this instructive writer, and 
from the history of the Heavens by the ylbbe Pfajche, that I have been led 
to investigate the mythology of and to ap|)ly their mode of reason- 
ing to a system which has generally been considered as a heap of wild and 
extravagant fable. 

In fact we must view the images of India in the light of hieroglyphics, 
and endeavour to dcvelope the allusion : this is the object of the accompany- 
ing attempts; but I only offer my conjectures; I insist upon no hypothesis. 

If these essays should be deemed acceptable by the Society, it will be 
an inducement to me to continue the research. 

I am, Sin, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. p. PATERSON. 


G g 


Dacca, the 4lh January, 1803. 
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III. 

Of the Origin of the Hindu IHligion. 

BY J. I>. !»ATKRSO\, i;S(i. 

Jlindu relii^ioii appears to me to have been originally a reform of 
existing systems, when the arts and sciences had arrived at a degree 
of perfection ; that it was intended to correct the ferociousness and corrup- 
tion of the times, and to reduce mankind to an artificial order on a firmer 
base of polity ; that it was the united effort of a society of sages, who re- 
tained the priesthood to themselves, and rendered it hereditary in their fa- 
iniles, by the division of the pcojile into separate casts; that it was sup- 
ported by the i(‘gal authority, which, while it controlled, it supported in 
return: that it was |)r()mulgated in all its perfection at once as a revelation 
of high anti(|uity, to stamp its decrees with greater authority; and that it 
was founded on pure Deism, of which the Gayatri^ translated by Sir 
William Jonls, is a striking proof; but to comply with the gross ideas 
of the multitude, who re(|uired a visible object of their devotion, tliey per- 
sonified the three great attributes of the deity. 

The first founders of the Hindu religion do not appear to liave liad the 
intention of bewildeiing their followers with metaphysical definitions; their 
description of the deity was confined to those attributes which the wonders 
of the creation so loudly attest: his almighty power to create; his providence 
to preserve; and his power to annihilate or change what he has created. 

In fact, no idea of the deity can be formed beyond this ; it is simple, but 
it forces conv iction upon the mind. This simplicity, however, was destroyed 
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when they uttempted to describe these attributes to tlu' eye by lHeroo;lyphics ; 
perhaps letters Inid not tiieu been invented, in whieli e«isc they could have 
no other mode of instruction than by signs and emblematical hgnres. 


In order to impress on the minds of men a sense of their total and abso^ 
lute (lependance o.i liim, by whom they live, and from whom they have 
their being, they invented the hicroglyphical figures of 
Buahma — — Vishnu ^ Siva. 


Creation- 


Matter- 


As embb'inatical of 

Iheservation 

These are referred to 

Space 

And painted them 
15iue 


-Destruction. 


-4'imc. 


-White. 


Bkahma liad originally five lieads, alluding to the five elements; hence in 
one of the forms given to Si va, as the Creator, he is likewise re|)rescnted 
with five heads. But the introduction of images soon led the mass of man- 
kind to consider these |)ersonificd attributes as real distinct personages; and 
as one error brings with it many others in its train, men separated into 
sects, each selecting one of the triad, the particular object of their devo- 
tion, ill preference to, and exclusive of the others : the followers of V^isiixu 
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and SiVa invented new symbols, each to ascribe to their respective divi^ 
nity the attribute of creation. This contention for pre-eminence ended 
in the total suppression of the worship of Brahma, and the temporary sub- 
mission of Vishnu to tlie superiority of Siva; but this did not last 
lone;; the sects raised crusades a<»*ainst each otlier ; hordes of armed fa- 
natics, under tlie titles of Sanmjasls and VairdgU^ enlisted themselves as 
cham])ions of their respective faith; the former devoted tlieir lives in 
support of tlie superioiity of SfvA, and the latter were no less zealous 
for the rights of Xisiisv: alternate victory and defeat marked the pro- 
gress of a religious war, which (‘or ages continued to harass the cartli, 
and intlame maidviiid against each other. 

Plutareli has said of the Egyptians, tliat they liad inserted notliing into 
their worship without a reason, nothing meiely fabulous, nothing su- 
perstitious (as many siij^pose); but their institutions ha\e either a reference 
to morals, or to something useful in Iif(‘ ; and many of them bear a beau- 
tiful resemblance of some facts in history, or some appearance in nature; 
pcrha[)s in the eomuKaieement to lead mankind into superstition was 
not intended nor foreseen; it is a weed that springs up naturally when 
religion is blended with mystery, and burdened with j)erplexing cere- 
monials. The mass of mankind lost sight of morality in the multiplicity 
of rites; and as it is easier to practise ceremonies than to subdue the pas- 
sions, ceremonies gradually become substitutes for real religion, and usurp 
the place of morality and virtue. 

This seems to ha^T been the case with the religions of Egypt and 
India. 
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In the course of investigatini;* tlic cereinonies of the llnidus^ and in at- 
tein|)tin<^ to devclope their meaning, it will he found neeessary to compare 
them wirli tlie ceremonies and rites of : the reseml)lanee is striking; 

they mutually serve to explain each otlier; and leave no doubt in my 
mind of their connexion, or ratlier identity. 

The annihilation of the sect and worship of Bumi’nia, as tlie I.swaka or 
supreme lord, is allegorically deserihed in the C/ish'/Kf/id of the Scanda 
Pio'dn, where the ihue powers are mentioned as contending for prt‘ec- 
denev. V^rsiivc, at last, acknowledges the superiority of SrvA; hut 
BirviiMX, on account of his presumptuous obstinacy and pride, lud 
one of his heads cut olf by SfvA, and \\\s})tij i abolished. 

The intent of this fable is evidently to magnify the sect of Si va a!)ovc 
those of IhiAii.MA and Vishnu; and if, instead of the themselves, 
(who aie (K'serihed as the actors in this allegorical drama) we , substitute 
the contending sects, the fable will appear not destitute of foundation in 
liistorieal fact. 


Of the Va'hans, or V euicles of the Gods, 

When the symbolical worship was introduced, the vehicles of the new 
deities were nceessirily allegorical: the rdhans of the three .supreme per- 
sonified attributes were purity, truth, and justice; the first was typified by 
tlK‘ S.can, which, eloMied with unspotted whiteness, swims amidst the wa- 
ters, as it were distinct from, and unsullied l)y them, as the truly ])ure mind 
remains untainted amidst the surrounding temptations of the world. 
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Garu'da and Auu'na arc two brotlicrs, tlie one remarkable for his 
strength ami swiftness, the other (Aru'na) is described as imjxnfect, and, 
on account of his defects, destined to act as charioteer to the Sim. Aru'na 
is the dawii^ the morning twilight, which precedes thcSnii: Garu'da is 
perfect light, the dazzling full blaze of day, tlie type of truth, the celestial 
Vdhan of Vishnu. 

vfustice, typified in the sacred bull, is the Vdhan of SiVa. The Bull, 
whose b()(ly is and whose every joint is a virtue; whose 

three horns are the three Vedas ; whose tail ends wlierc Ad'herma, or in- 
justice begins. 

(^‘Osiris, IIorus, Typhon, Brahma, Vishnu, a?idSi'vA. 

If wc consider the E^ifptian Osiris not as a name, but as a title of 
su|)remacy, which each sect, as their <loctrines became in turn the esta- 
blished religion of the country, applied exclusively to the object of tlieir 
worshij); and if wc consider it as the same with the Sanscrit Iswara 
(the Supreme Lord), it will greatly illustrate the identity of the reli- 
gions of Ag’///;/ and Ilindostan, by ^a close coincidence of historical fact. 
The three great attributes of the Deity had in course of time been erect- 
ed into distinct Deities, and mankind had divided into sects, some at- 
taching themselves to Brahma, some to Vishnu, and others to SiVa. 
The contention of schismatics from the same stock, is always more in- 
veterate than where tlie difference is total, the sect of Brahma claimed 
exclusive pre-eminence for the object of their choice, as being the crea^ 
the power, the Iswara, or Supreme Lord. The two other sects joined 
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against the followers of Bhahma, and obtained so complete a victory as to 
abolish totally that worship; the sect of SivA, being the most powejfnl, 
rendered theirs the established religion, and claimed for Siva, in his turn, 
the exclusive title of IVwaua. The sect of Vishnu, or IIkri, at length 
emerged from its obscurity, and, in concert with the followers of the Sadi, 
or female power, destroyed and abolished the sect and worship of Siva ; 
thus Vishnu, or IIeri, became the IV wara, and his worship the estab- 
lished religion. This seems to have been the case \n Egi/pt ; for, if we 
substitute the name of Osiris for Brahma, IIouus for Vishnu or IIi rt, 
Typhon for Siva, and Isis for the female principle, the history agrees in 
all its parts. A proof of the identity of SfvA and Typhon is the title of 
Babon. Mr. Bryant says, that “Babon was thought to have been the 
‘‘ sa?ne as Typhon, by some esteemed a Jemaky and the wife of that per- 
‘‘ sonage.” One of the titles of Siva is Bhuban, or rather Bhuvan- 
Tswara, the Lord of the Universe; his consort, in this character, is 
styled BiiuvAN-lVwARf, which may have occasioned the uncertainty 
mentioned by Mr. Bryant, with respect to the sex of that Deity, since 
Bhuvan (world), or the Universe, is a part of the title of either. 

The Sun is one of the forms of IIeri, or Vishnu; Osiris and Horus are 
both supposed to have been the Sun. The Indian expedition of Osiris co- 
incides with the adventures of Ra'ma, one of the incarnations of Vishnu. 
The fourmonths sleep of Hoiius tallies with the four months sleep of Vishnu. 

The sacred Bull, tlic vehicle of S(va, was the emblem of justice, and 
peculiarly sacred to him amongst the Indians; and the living animal itself 
was venerated at Memphis and Thebes, under the names of Apis and Mn e vis. 

VoL. VIII. II 
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'J'lic Phallos of Osiris was an object of worsliip, and it is known to be the 
hicioglyphic of Siva: and lastly, Osiris, like Brahma, is^described as a 
great lawgiver. 


If the conjecture I liave set out with in this article, be considered with at-* 
tention, it will account for the mixed character of the Grecian Bacchus. 

The word Surd in Sanscrit signifies botli zvine and true wealtli ; hence in 
the first Cliandoi the Rdrndyan of ValmIc it is expressly 'said, that the 
Dhatds^ having received the Surd^ acquired the title of Siiras^ and the Dai- 
tyas that of Asura from not having received it. The Vkla is represented 
as that wine and true wealth; and the Devatdszis enjoying it in a superior 
degree, being teiir.ed Suras: the prince, or supreme leader of Suras, 
became in the Grecian Deity (by a confined translation of the word), the 
god of wine and drunkanls. 

Bacchus, orOsiRis, was represented by an equilateral triangle; Siva has 
the same hieroglyphic : tlie worship of Bacchus was the same as that which 
is paid to Siva ; it had the same obscenities, the same bloody rites, and 
the same emblem of the generative power. 

In Bacchus may be traced the characteristics of each of the personages 
in the Indian triad ; and this may be accounted for by supposing the Greeks 
to have hcen deceived by the title Osiris ; they, considering it as the name 
of an individual, mingled the characters and adventures of all the three in 
one personage. Bacchus may possibly be derived from a title of Vrihas- 
FATi, Va g-Ts A, the lord of speech, which might be applied to Brahma 
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as tlie husband of Saraswati, the goddess of speech. I'hc (rreeJes called 
him Bromios, as Sir William Jones says, without knowing why; and 
he was styled by the Romans, Bruma : his feasts were celebrated for scv(‘- 
ral days at the winter solstice; from liim they were called linimaita, and 
the winter solstice itself Bruma, 

The crescent of Siva may have suggested the horns of Bacchus; an 1 
liis army of Satyrs, ai)rd victories in India, shew the resemblance of this pai (- 
of his character to Vishnu as Ra'ma, who, with his aimy of inonkics, 
overran the peninsula of India, 

It was a common practice with the Greeks to disguise their own ignorance 
of the purport of a foreign word, by supplying a word of a similar sound, 
but different meaning, in their own language, and inventing a story to agree 
with it: thus Mcrii, or the north pole, the supposed abode of the Dtvatas, 
being considered as the birth-place of the God, gave rise to the fable of 
Bacchus’s second birth from the thigh of Jupitek, because Meros, a Greek 
word approaching Mini in sound, signifies the thigh in tliat language. Siva 
is described as taking the form of a Sink, in the battle of Duuoa' and 
Mahisha'sura ; he seizes the monster with his claws and tectli, and over- 
throws him, while Durga', Avith her spear, finishes the coiupiest by hi^ 
death. Thus Bacchus, under the same form, is described as destroying 
the giant Rhcecus. 

Rheecum retorsisti Lmiis 
Uiiguibus horribiliquc Mala. 


The Hindu sacrifices to Durga' and Ca li resemble those of Bacchus. 

II 2 
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When the stroke is given, which severs the head of the victim from its body, 
the cymbals strike up, the AV/;/c7/rt or Buccinum is blown, and tlie whole as- 
sembly, sliouting, besmear their faces with the blood ; they roll themselves 
in it, and, dancing like demoniacs, accompany their dances with obscene 
songs and gestures. The Abb(^ Pluciie mentions the same particulars of the 
assistants in the sacrifices of Bacchus. The winnowing fan, the 

Mijstka vamnis iacclii, 

is always used in the rites of Ca'l, CaTi, and Durga'; but the Hindus at 
present alhx no other idea of mystery to it, than its being an appendage to 
husbandry ; they use it as a tray, on which they place, before the image of 
the Deity, the Sesamum or 7/7, the Mundir, with its lamp, and all the other 
articles used in the ceremony. A tray could serve the purpose ; but on all 
solemnities the rituals prescribe exclusively the use of this van or fan, 
which they call Siirp, 

Of VisiiNu, as the Creative Po\ver. 

The VaishnavaSf in order to appropriate the creative principle to Vishnu, 
make Brahma, whom they acknowledge as the immediate agent of crea- 
tion, to derive his origin from a LotoSy which sprang out of the navel of 
Vis iiNU whilst sleeping upon the vast abyss of primeval waters; thus Vishnu 
becomes superior to Brahma, as being the cause, first, of his existence, 
and secondly, of all created things through his agency. The Argha is a ves- 
sel ol copper used by the Brahmens 'wx their puja; its shape is intended to re- 
present the universal Mother, but in the centre of it is an oval rising em- 
bossed, and by this the Vaishnavas assert, is meant the navel of Visiiu, 
from which all things originally sprang; and by the mystic union of these 
two principles of production, it is intended to describe them as identically 

1 
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one. The S'ahas, liowever, insist, tliat this Omphalic rising is meant as 
the emblem of the Liiig; hence SIva’s title of Aiigiiaxa I’li, and in the 
Agama, Argha-IVa, botli meaning tlic Lord of the sacred Vessel Arglut. 

Vishnu is represented, in the tenth Avz/rb-, as the destroying power, 
thus ascribing to him tlie attribute of SivA. 

Vishnu is represented by the Fi/MHavits with four arms, and in each 
hand he bears a symbol. These symbols seem intended to unite the three great 
attributes in him, and to express his universal supremacy. The Lotos t) pifics 
his creative power, (in allusion to the Lotos which sprang from his navel). 
The Sancha typifies his attributes of preservation, and the mace that of de- 
struction; while the Chacra expresses his universal supremacy, as Chacra- 
Varti, or Lord of the Chacra, when applied to a monarch, indicates universal 
empire ; applied KOiPundit, the possessor of the whole circle of Science. 

(ySIvA, a.? t/te Creative Power, rtw/ DtiAVA'Nf. 

OJ Cal ami Ca'li. 

When the personified attributes of the Deity ceased to be considered as 
mere hieroglyphics; when mankind began to view them in the light of dis- 
tinct persons, ami attaching themselves to the worship of one or of the other 
exclusively, ananged themselves into sects, the worshippers of Si va intro- 
duced the doctrines of the eternity of matter. In order to reconcile the 
apparent contradiction of assigning the attribute of creation to the princi- 
ple of destruction, they asserted, that the dissolution and destruction of 
bodies was not real, with respect to matter, which was indestructible itself, 
although its modifications were in a constant succession of mutation ; that 
the power which continually operates these changes, must necessarily unite 
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ill itself the attributes of creation and apparent destruction : that this power, 
and matter, are two distinct and co-existcnt principles in nature; the one 
agent, the other patient ; the one male, the ot\\ev female; and that creation 
was the effect of the mystic union of these principles. 

The hieroglyphic of this union was worshipped under a variety of 
names, Bhava and Bhava'ni, MahadeVa and Maha' Ma'ya', &c. 
Tluis the attribute of creation was usurped from Brahma, by the fol- 
lowers of Siva, to adorn and characterize their favorite Deity. 

•* 

This seems to have been a popular worship, for a great length of time. 
Tvvo sects, however, sprang up out of it : the one personified the whole uni- 
verse, and the dispensations of providence in the regulation thereof, into a 
Goddess; this sect retained the female symbol only, and denominated them- 
selves Sacta, as worshippers of the Sacti, or female power, exclusively, which 
they called Pracriti; and which we, from the Latin, term nature. 

The other sect insisted, that there was but one, eternal, first cause ; tliat 
every thing existing, derived its existence from the sole energy of that first 
cause (Niranjen). 

In order, therefore, to express their ideas of the absolute independence of 
this supreme power upon any extra co-operation, they took for their symbol 
the male embjem, unconnected with that of the female; a third sect like- 
wise arose, which intended to reconcile the idea of tlie unity of godhead 
with that of the existence of matter and spirit; they, tliereforc, contend- 
ed, that tlie union of those two principles was so mysteriously intimate as 
to form but one being, which they represented by a figure half male aiul 
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half female, and denominated Hara-G aurI, and Aiinn an A'ul Is'w aha. It 
is probable that tlic idea of obscenity was not originally attached to these 
symbols: and it is likely, that the inventors themselves might not haw. 
foreseen the disorders which this worship would occasion amongst mankind. 
Profligacy eagerly embraces what flatters its propensities, and ignoiancc 
follows blindly wherever example excites: it is, therefore, no wonder that a 
<reneral corruption of manners should ensue, increasing in proportion as the 
distance of time involved the original meaning of the symbol in darkness and 
oblivion. Obscene mirth became the principal feature of the popular super- 
stition, and was, even in after times, extended to, and intermingled with, 
gloomy rites and bloody sacrifices. An heterogeneous mixture, which ap- 
pears totally irrcconcileable, unless by tracing the steps which led to it. 
It will appear that the ingrafting of a new symbol, upon the old supersti- 
tion, occasioned this strange medley. The sect of Vishnu was not wholly 
free from the propensity of the times to obscene rites; it had been united 
in interest with that of S!va, in their league against the sect of Brahma, 
as was expressed by an image, called Har-Heri, half Si'va and half 
Vishnu. This union seems to have continued till the time when an em- 
blem of an abstract idea, having been erected into an object of worship, 
introduced a revolution in religion, which h.ad a violent and extended 
effect upon the manners and opinions of mankind. 

It was then that a gloomy superstition arose, which spread its baneful 
influence with rapidity amongst mankind ; which degraded the Deity into 
an implacable tyrant; which filled its votaries withimaginaiy terrors; which 
prescribed dreadful rites ; and exacted penances, mortifications, and expia- 
tory sacrifices. In short, it was the worship of Ca'l and Ca'lI, introducetl 
by the sect of SivA, which caused a total separation of the sect of Vishnu, 
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and introduced those religious wars which, in distant ages, seem to hive 
distracted mankind ; and of which traces are, even at this day, to be found. 

With a view to unite the three great attributes of creation, preservation, 
and destruction in one symbol, the S'aivas personified the abstract idea of 
time(CA'L), which may, figuratively, be said to create, preserve, and destroy. 
They therefore distinguished artificial time and eternity with peculiar em- 
blems, in which the attribute of destruction, the characteristic of SfvA, 
evidently predominates. The personified Sacti^ or energy of each of these 
allegorical personages, was decorated with coiTCsponding emblems. The 
contemplation of the distinctions of day and night; of the light and dark 
divisions of the month ; of the six months night and six months day of the 
Gods (occasioned by the apparent obliquity of the Sun's path); and lastly, 
the contrast of the visible creation with eternal night, suggested the idea of 
painting Cal white and Cali black. 

To SivA they have given three eyes; probably to denote his view of the 
three divisions of time, the past, the present, and the future. A crescent 
on his forehead pourtrays the measure of time by the phases of the Moon, 
A serpent forms a necklace to denote the measure of time by years. A 
second necklace, formed of human skulls, marks the lapse and revolution 
of ages, and the extinction and succession of the generations of mankind. 
He holds a trident in one hand, to shew that the three great attributes are 
in him assembled and united. In the other hand is a kind of rattle, called 
\lamaru, shaped like an hour glass : I am inclined to think, it was* really, 
at first, intended as such; since it agrees with the character of the Deity; 
and a sand gberi is mentioned, in the Sastra, as one of the modes of 
measuring time, and of ascertaining the length of dLglicri, 
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In the hieroglyphic of t\\G MahA Pralaya, (or giaiul consummation of 
all things, when time itself shall be no more,) he is rcjircscntcd as tmhwn 
under foot by Maha' Ca'lI, or Eternity. 

He is there deprived of his crescent, trident, and necklaces, to slicw that 
his dominion and powers arc no more. lie is blowing the tremendous horn, 
which announces the annihilation of all created things. 

Maha' Ca'lI, black and dreadful, is encompassed by symbols of destruc 
tion: two of her hands seem employed in the work of death: of the other 
tivo, one appears pointing downwards, alluding to the universal havoc 
which surrounds her: while the other, pointing upwards, seems to pro- 
mise the regeneration of nature, by a new creation. 

When the Sun begins his southern declination, the night of the Gods 
begins : that is, when their supposed abode, Mbru, (the north pole) begins 
to be involved in a night of six months: and, as this period may be consi- 
dered as a type of Mahd Pralaya, the worship of Maha' Ca'm' is cele- 
brated at the commencement thereof. 

Maha' Ca'lI is represented without a crescent, (the artificial measure 
of time,) because it is unnecessary to her character as the hieroglyphic of 
eternity. But the belief of the Hindus in successive destructions and 
renovations of the Universe, accounts for her wearing a Mund MalA, or 
necklace of skulls, as emblematical of those revolutions. 

Maha'Ca'l, as represented in the caverns of Elephanta, had eight arms. 

VoL. VIII. I 
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In one hand he holds a human figure; in another a sword, of sacrifteiiil 
axe ; in a third he holds a basin of blood; and with a fourth he rittge over 
it the sacrificial bell ; two other arms are broken off; but with the two 
remaining he is drawing behind him a veil, which extinguishes the sun, 
and involves the whole Universe in one undistinguished ruin> One of the 
titles of this tremendous Deity is Bhaihava, the horrific, but his principal 
designation is Cal Agni Rudra. 

If the contemplation of the grand cQnsumniation of all created things 
struck the mind of the initiated BrAhmen with awe; the uninformed mass of 
people would not be less affected with the dreadful appearance and impla- 
cable character of this Deity. To appease and reconcile so tremendous a Being 
would naturally become an object of the greatest necessity and anxiety; 
tlic personified metaphor of all-devouring time, presented to their eyes a 
divinity delighting in blood and slaughter; the zeal of worshippers encreased 
in proportion to their terrors. The unenlightened mind dwells with disturbed 
and anxious attention upon horrors of its own creation; and superstition takes 
its form and colour from the objects which excite it i hence aiose those bloody 
1 ites, those consecrated cruelties, and those astonishing penances, which not 
only obtained in India, but pervaded almost every part of the ancient world. 
Thus a new superstition was grafted upon the old, as much adapted, by its 
vain terrors, to degrade the human mind, as the former had been to corrupt it. 

If it was intended to instruct mankind in the hieroglyphic language of 
former ages, and to shew them how absolutely necessary it was, to make a 
sacrifice of their vices and depraved appetites, before th^y could render them- 
selves acceptable to the Deity, could any way be more natural than to typify 
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vices by animals whose propensities are analogous to them ; and by 
the allegorical slaughter of them before the altar of the Deity, to denote 
the sacrifice required. To the uninformed multitude such an hieroglyphic 
would seem to prescribe the actual sacrifice of the animal. The emblem 
matical apparatus of Cx'l and- Cal! would confirm them in the error; and 
when once the idea was admitted, that the blood of animals was acceptable 
to the Deity, fanaticism would soon demand human victims. Humiliation 
and presents appease earthly princes; but the divinity of fanaticism was 
supposed to require more costly offerings, and tlie severest mortifications 
which inventive zeal could suggest; a false pride, and vain ambition of 
displaying superior sanctity, excited an emulation amongst the deluded 
zealots, which steeled the heart against pain, and supported the sufferers 
under all tlicir self-inflicted torments. This artificial insensibility acquired 
the reputation of inspired fortitude; and the admiration of ignorant mul- 
.titudes repaid the fanatic for his voluntary tortures. 

Such were the disorders which arose out of the worship of emblematical 
Deities^ 

The doctrines of the Sahas seem to have extended themselves over the great- 
est portion of mankind; they spread amongst remote nations, who were ig- 
iK)rant of the origin and meaning of the rites they adopted : and this igno- 
rance may be considered as the cause of the mixture and confusion of images 
and ideas which characterised the mytliology of the ancient Greeks and 
RomanSy 


In fact, foreign nations could only copy the outward signs and ceremo- 
nies; they could not be admitted beyond the threshold of the temple: the 

13 
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adytum wa» impenetrable to them. Cal and Ca'li ammcd varidi»rilarite»: 
CA't became Cronos, Moloch^ Satvb-n, Dis^ Pluto, andTyPHON; Ca'iH 
became Hecate, Proserpine, and Diana, who was worshipped with 
bloody sacrifices at Tauris. It was to the barbarians that the Greeks we^ 
referred, by their own writers, to learn and understand the names and oii- 
gin of their Deities. 

Siva, in his character of the Creative Power, became the Zeus Triopht 
THALM os, Jupiter, and Osiris; his consort, BhavanI, became Juno, Ve- 
nus, Cybele, Rhea, the Goddess, the armed P allas, lais, Ceres, 
and Anna Perenna. This multiplication of Deities arose from the ignorance 
of foreign nations as to the source of the superstition which they adopted, and 
the original meaning of the symbols ; they supplied their want of information 
by fables congenial to their own national character and manners ; hence arose 
those contradictions, wliich made their mythology a labyrinth of confusion. 

When the Saims intended to ascribe particularly, to the object of their wor- 
ship, the benefits arising from any operation of nature, they decorated the 
image with suitable emblems, and aBsigned to the Deity a corresponding title. 

i 

For instance, S'ancara, (which signifies the benefactor,) is a title of 
one of those forms of S(va or Ca'u To him the gratitude of the Suivae 
attributed the blessings which are derived from the waters of the Ganges^ 
which rolls its fertilizing stream through various countries, bestowing 
life and happiness on millions of created beings. 

They therefore adorned the image of Cal with emblems applicable to 
the mountain whence that stupendous river flows. 
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h^eficial stream makes its way from the tops of that mountain 
tiikiUgh*the creepers and underwood, which seem to obstruct its passage to 
the plains, it is- represented to flow from the head of the Deity, through his 
jalfi, or clotted hair: and as tigers, clcphantsi, and serpents, infest the skirts 
of the mountains, he is surrounded with serpents, his lower clothing is the 
skin of the elephant, and he is seated on that of the tiger. He is likewise cal- 
led NIl-Cant'ha (blue neck), from the appearance which the clouds assume 

when arrested in their course by the overtopping summit of the mountain. 
f 

He has likewise the title of Giri TsVaea, or lord of mountains ; and this 
union of the attributes of SivA ■with those of the mountain, is more dis- 
tinctly pointed out in his marriage with Pa'evatI, a derivative from parvat, 
a mountain. 

As the image of SIva, in this character, was an object of local venera- 
tion, its worship was probably confined to the banks of the Ganges. Had it 
reached the nations of Europe, he would have been considered as a distinct 
and separate (livinity, and ranked amongst the river Gods. This symbol is 
admitted by the Vaishnaxm: but in order to ascribe this inestimable gift to 
Vishnu, and to assert his superiority over SIva, they insist that the river 
first flowed out of (the heaven of Vishnu), from the feet of 

Vishnu; that when it had descended upon the mountain Ciw/dj, it was 
received by SfvA, and placed on his head amongst his plaited locks. 

On Jacan-Na'th, &c. 

The temple of Jagan-Na'th is a famous resort for pilgrims of all sects, for 
it is revered by all, it is a converging point where all the contending parties 
unite in harmony with each other. What is the secret spring of this con- 
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currence of sentiment io secta, otherwise so irreccmcilable to oidi,iOlh«r? 
What is intended by a representation, so extraordinary, of the Deity sdf 
the place : a figure that resembles nothing in the heavens above, or the 
earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth. 


These questions will naturally arise upon a view of the accompanying 
drawing, taken from a large picture brought from the temple, in posses- 
sion of Raja Paras'u Ra'm. 

It is a representation of the Sna'n Jatjia, when the images, stripped of 
their ornaments, are bathed. But it is this unadorned condition of the 
image that leads to the discovery of the mystery. 


The Pranata, or mystical character which represents the name of the 
Deify, is thus expressed By making a cypher thereof in this man- 

iier, filling them up, and giving a body to the central and con- 

necting part of the cypher, you have 



From this cypher, they have made three distinct Idols; probably, to 
prevent the original allnsioii from being too obvious to the multitude. 
SuBiiADiiA^’s place is, however, always between the other two, for she re- 
presents the connecting participle of the cypher; the propriety of her being 
so situated is therefore evident; and as the actual connection is dissolved, 
])y the separation of the figures into distinct idols, we see the reason of 
licr being represented without aims. 
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CKnHNA, as Paname's'wara, is Jaoan-Na'th, or Lord of the Universe; 
his half brother is Balra'm (a terrestrial appearance of Sira); and Sub- 
iiadra' is a form of Devi. 

To me it appears a stroke of refined policy, in the first founders of the tem- 
jde, to present, as an object of worship, the personification of the triliteral 
word which is held in reverence alike by all sectaries; and to give it a title 
which each sect might apply, to the object of its particular adoration. The 
intention of the foundation Vas evidently to render the temple a place of pil- 
grimage open to all sects, and to draw an immense revenue from the multi- 
farious resort of devotees. The ornaments and apparel with which they cover 
the image, conceal the real figure from the multitude, and give it an air of 
mystery ; the fascination of mystery is well understood by the Brahmens. 

Jaoan-Na'th and Bal-Ra'm have both the same form, to shew their 
identity, and their faces have the respective colours of Vishnu and SivA. 
Considered in this point of view, this temple may be considered as the 
rallying point for the three great sects. It is upon this principle, that Ja- 
gan-Na'th and Bal-Ra'm appear sometimes with the attributes of Ga- 
ne's'a, to shew that it is one and the same Deity who is worshipped under 
so many names and forms. 


On Crishna. 


When the Vaithnaoat separated themselves from the Sahas, they intro- 
duced a new symbd of the Sun, under the name of Crishna, as a contrast 
to the horrid rites of Ca'iI, which had so disgusted them. 
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CiusHNA, being an incarnation of Vishnu, is depicted with the samechao 
racteiistic complexion of dark azure, to identify the Deity in the aymbol. 

The Earth is represented as a Cow, the cow of plenty; and as the planets 
were considered by the Hindus to be so many habitable Earths, it was na- 
tural to describe them by the same hieroglyphic ; and as the Sun directs 
their motions, furnishes them with light, and cherishes them with his genial 
heat, Crishna, the symbol of the Sun, was pourtrayed as an herdsman, 
sportive, amorous, and inconstant. 

The twelve signs are represented as twelve beautiful Nymphs ; the Sun’s 
apparent passage, from one to the other, is described as the roving of the 
Inconstant Crishna. This was probably the ground-work of JayadeVa’s 
elegant poem, the GUa Gbvinda. It is evidently intended by the circular 
dance exhibited in the Rh'ijdtrd. On a moveable circle, twelve Crishnas 
are placed alternately with twelve Go'pfs, hand in. hand, forming a circle; 
the God is thus multiplied to attach him to each respectively, to denote 
the Sun’s passage through all the signs ; and, by the rotary motion of the 
machine, the revolution of the year is pointed out. 

Crishna obtains a victory on the banks of the FawMwdover the great ser- 
l)ent Cdlhjd Ndga, which had poisoned the air, and destroyed the herds in 
that region. 


This allegory may be explained upon the same principle as the exposi- 
tion given of the destruction of the serpent Python by the arrows of 
Apollo. It is the Sun wliich, by the powerful action of its beams, puri- 
fies the air, and disperses the noxious vapours of the atmosphere. 
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P4^ saA'Garuda we find the serpent Cdlip, whom 
CaisHVA slew in his childhood, among the Deities “ worshipped ou this 
*' day; at the Pythian snake, according to Clemens, was adored with 
“ Aeollo at Delphi.” 

Perhaps this adventure of Crishna with the C&liya N^ga, may be 
traced on our sphere, for we find there Serpentarius on the banks of th^ 
heavenly Yammi, the milky way, contending as it were with an enormous 
serpent, which he grasps with both his hands. 

The identity of the Apollo Nomios and Crishna is obvious: both are 
inventors of the flute; and Crishna is disappointed by Tulasi in the 
same manner as Apollo was deluded by Daphne, each nymph being 
chadged to a tree; hence the Tulasi is sacred to Crishna, as the Laurus 
was to Apollo. 

The story ofN^ REDA visiting the numerous chambers ofCnisHNA’s se- 
raglio, and finding Crishna everywhere, appears to allude to the universafity 
of the Sun’s appearance at the time of the Equinoxes, there being then no part 
of the Earth where he is not visible in the course of the twenty-four hours. 

I 

The Demons, sent to destroy Crishna, are perhaps no more than the 
monsters of the sky, which allegorically may be said to attempt in vain 
to obstruct his progress through the Heavens, 

Many of the playful adventures of Crishna’s childhood arc possibly 
mere poetical embellishments to complete the picture. 

VoL. VIII. K 
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Perliajjs the character of Crishna should be regarded in a tw0:lbld 
light ; in one as the symbol of the Sun, in the other as an allegorical reprc- 
sentatioT? of the rise and progress of the doctrines of the persecuted Vaislim- 
uis, froin the infancy of the sect till its full establishment. Cansa is repre- 
sented as a S'aiva ; he appears to have persecuted the sect of V isiinu : but 
that oppressed sect seems to havemultiplied under persecution, till the increase 
of their ])Ovver enabled them to overthrow their oppressors ; and, finally, to 
establish the doctrines of Vishnu upon the ruins of the religion of.SiVA, 

Of Ca'rtice'ya, the supposed Mars of India. 

He is represented as a warrior with six faces : he is armed with arrows 
and spears, and he is drawn riding upon a peacock. I suppose this figure 
to be an emblem of the sun, invented by the worshippers of the Ling, when 
they first separated into a distinct sect; or, in the hieroglyphical language 
of the Brahmens, when he was produced from the seed which Maha'de'va 
shed upon the Earth, after he had been separated from Bhava'nI, with 
whom he had been in strict union a thousand years. My supposition, 
however, contradicts the present received opinions of the Hindus; for 
they do not consider Ca'rtice'ya as the Sun. But, if we examine the 
figure, we shall find that it can only be applied to the Sun ; and it will 
be found to agree in all its parts. 

The Uhidus divide the year into six Ritus, or seasons, in each of which 
the Sun appears with a different aspect; the six faces of Ca'rtice'ya are 
intended to express this variety of aspect. There are six stars in the lunar 
constellation, Critied; and, as he derives his name from that NacsJiatra, 
those stars are represented as his nurses, one for each month. Probably 
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the symbol was invented either when the SUn was itself in that lunar con- 
stellation, or in the month Crtr^ic'3, when the Moon was full in Critic/i. 
His arrows and ftiissile weapons represent his rays; the Apoi.i.o of the G)'ccl<'s 
had also his bow and quiver of arrows. The worship of Ca'iit ice'y a takes 
place on the last day of Cdrtica, as preparatory to military expeditions, 
which ought to commence, according to Menu, in the month j^igrah/ti/aiia, 
the Sutf being more propitious at that period for such undertakings. 

The setting Siin seems followed by the host of Heaven; but how can 
this be expressed in a single hieroglyphical figure? It was done by giving 
him a peacock for his Vdhan, or vehicle, in which the tail of this beautiful 
bird, studded with eyes, and expanded behind the God, pourtrays the fir- 
mament spangled with stars. The Egyptians sometimes represented the 
Sun in the character of a warrior, and he is said to Jiave been addressed a'S' 
such in the mysteries. But Ca'rtice'ya is not now considered by thte 
Hindus as the Sun ; to account for this, I suppose, that whenever any new 
sect arose amongst the Hindus in former ages, the leaders invented new 
symbols, exclusively peculiar to themselves, with a view to render their 
separation from the parent stock more complete, and to mark their worship 
with distinguishing characters. This practice would give rise to various 
and different representations of the same object ; and, in course of timej 
as the heat of religious animosities cooled, these various .symbols would 
come to be considered as separate Divinities, and be all blended in one 
mass of superstition. Thus the Sun, under the name of Ca'rtice'va, 
becomes the god of Avar; and, under the name of Crishna, the shepherd 
god of Mai'kurA and Vrindwvana. The Sun is now separately worshipped 
under the names of Surya and A'ditya. 

.K 12 
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O/'Indra, the Emblmof the Vuibk Heaoena. 

I am led to believe, that many of the fables, inserted in the Pur&ms, 
were invented, either after the real meaning of an hieroglyphic had been 
lost, to conceal that ignorance, or purposely to mislead the mass- of people, 
and prevent too curious and close an inquiry. 

Indra is described, like Anous, covered with eyes; to account for this,, 
the fable relates, that Indra, having seen the beautiful wife of a certain 
Rishi*, was anxious to be more intimate with her; but the yvatchftil hus- 
band prevented the intercourse, by arriving unseasonably for the god; the 
enraged saint uttered an imprecation, and wished that the god might bd 
covered all over with representations of what had been the object of his 
desires ; the curse took immediate effect. The god, full of shame, re- 
pented, and, by his entr|aties, at last prevailed on the holy man to mitigate 
the curse, by changing the marks of his shame to as many eyes. 

> 

I consider this fable as an instance of the foregoing observation : for 
Indra is a personification of the atmosphere and visible Heavens; and, 
of course, the eyes with which he is covered describe the stare. Tlie rain- 
bow is the bbw of Indra. The water-spout is the trunk of liis elephant; 
thunder, lightning, and rain, and every phenomenon of the atmosphere, 
belong to his department; and, like the Jupiter of the Greeks wi Romans^ 
he has his Heaven, a mansion of sensual delights and enjoyment. 

Of Jupiter and Europa, <md Jupiter and Leda. 

The Hindus have eight representations of female figures, which, except 


AuilyV, wife of G6 tama. 
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in sex, exactly resemble tlie Deity, of which each is d^Sacti, or power, with 
the same attributes aixd vehicle: Ma'heVwarI is the S'acli of Mahe'^a, or 
SIva; Bra'hmIj or Bbahma'n.(> of Brahma'; Na'cayanI, of Nara'yena; 
AindrI, of Indra; CaumarI, of Ca'btice'ya; Va'ra'hI, of Vishnu, 
in the Fardha /4vath; NarasinhI, of Vishnu; in the l^arasinha Ava- 
tdr; and Apara'iita', a form of Bhava'nI, the female principle: this last 
may be the aphrodite of the Greeks. It is probable that the represen- 
tation of Ma'he's'warI, or^a female Si'va, riding on a white bull, may have 
given rise to the story of Eubopa’s rape: and the representation of Bra'h- 
Mf, or the female Brahma', with the swan, may, in like manner, have 
occasioned the fable of Jupiter and Leda. These explanations were, 
perhaps, invented by the Greeks to account for symbols, of the meaning of 
which they were ignorant. 

ANNA PERENNA. 

The Romans themselves were ignorant of the history of this goddess, and 
the origin of her rites, although shfe was an object of their veneration 
and worship. From whence did this ignorance proceed? Was it that the 
memory of the institution was lost in its remote antiquity ? Or was it an. 
adoption of a foreign ritual, without adverting to its origin? 

According to some authors, she was the daughter of Beeus, and sister of 
Dido, who fled to Battus, king of the isle of Malta, after the death, of 
her sister, whea Hierbas, king of the Getuli, attempted to take Carthage. 
Not finding herself safe with BattuS) on account of the threats of Hierbas, 
she fled to Laurentum in Italy, where .ZEneas was settled: he met her on. 
the banks of the Numicius, and received her into his palace, treating her 
with the respect due to her quality. Lavjnia considered her as a rival, 
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and sought lier destruction; but Anna being admonished of this in a 
dream, fled to the river Numicius, whereof she was made a Nymph, as she 
told those who sought for her, and ordered them to call her in future 
Anna Perenna, because she should for ever remain under those waters. 


placid! sum Nyrapha Numicl : 

Amne ]iereDue latens Anna Perenna vocor. 

Ovid, Fast. Lib. 3i, Vers. 6S3. 


The Albam instituted rejoicings on tlie banks of the river, witli dancing 
and feasting; and the Romans, in imitation of them, did the same on the 
banks of the Tiber. The dances and sports were very indecent and lasci* 
vioiis. Ovid has described these festivals, which were celebrated on the 
15 th March: they sacrificed to her for long life; annare et perennare. 

It is probable that this legend was a popular tradition, merely local, pecu- 
liar to the Romans znA Albans; but it was not the sole conjecture, for, ac- 
cording to Ovid, some supposed her to be the Moon, some Themis, and 
others lo; some imagined she was the daughter of Atlas, and some took 
her for Amalthea, who nursed Jupiter in his infancy; while others con- 
ceived her to be an old woman of Bovilla, who was supposed to have 
fed the people of Rome, in very ancient times, when oppressed by famine, in 
ainiraculous raanner, and to have then fled and disappeared in the holy Aven- 
tine Mount, and in gratitude for this relief this festival had been instituted 
by the Romans. 

Amidst so many conjectures, pei'haps 'W’^e may at this distance of time 
discover the mystery at Benares, in Anna Pu'rn'a'De'vi, the Hindu God- 
dess of Abundance, whose name is derived from Anna (food), and Purn'd 
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(abundant); let us regularly weigh each conjecture mentioned hyOvin, re- 
jecting only the local story of the deified sister of Dido, and we shall (ind 
none that is inapplicable to the Hindu goddess. 1st. The Diana of the 
Romans was represented with a crescent on her forehead ; it was her charac- 
teristic mark. The Hindu goddess, as being the consort of Siva or Ca'i, is 
decorated in like manner; this may account for her being considered as the 
Moon. 2dly. The attributes of Tiie.mis, whether she is considered as 
Ceres, which was the supposition of Ceemens of Alexandria, in his de- 
scription of her obscene mysteries; or as the goddess of justice, piety, and 
virtue, as described by Diodorus Siculus, arc equally applicable to Anna 
Pu'rna" De'vI; the conformity of her name and ofiice to the attributes of 
Cere.s is strikingly apparent. But, if Themis is justice, piety, and virtue 
personified, the character will equally suit the consort of the god of jus- 
tice, Vrisha Ts'wara, and the lord of the sacred bull, Dherma Raja'. 
3dly. That she was lo, the daughter of Inachus, under the form of a cow, 
is a supposition which will not be found inapplicable to Anna Pu'rna 
De'vI, when it is known that the Earth, symbolized as a cow of plenty, 
is one of the forms of the Hindu goddess. 4thly. That she was the daughter 
of Atlas, Maia, who was beloved by Jupiter, is a conjecture for which 
a foundation maybe traced in the ///«</« goddess. Might not the name 
of Maya or Maha Maya (the beloved consort of Siva) have given rise 
to this conjecture; the Hindu term being applied to signify the raotlier, 
the great mother ! .5thly. The image of Anna Pu'rna' is represented sitting 
on a throne, giving food, with a golden ladle, to an infant SIva, who stretches 
out his little hand to receive it. Is not the resemblance particularly striking 
between this representation and the character of Amalthea, who nursed 
Jupiter when an infant? Lastly, the tradition of her being the old wo- 
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man of Bwilla, whicli Ovid himself seems inclined to adopt, is equally 
applicable to Anna Pu'rna' Devi, who, according to the Ftir&rm, under 
the form of an old woman, miraculously fed VyA'8AMUvi,'and his ten thou- 
sand Fupik, when reduced to the extremities of distress and famine by the 
anger of SivA, because Vva'sa had presumed to prefer Vishnu to liim. 

It may not, therefore, be an unfounded conjecture, that the consort of 
SIva is the point in which all those opinions meet, and that they were 
founded on confined and confused traditions of the goddess of abundance. 


Detcriptm qf Anna Pu'rna' De'vI, from the Annada' Cripa^ 

She is of a ruddy complexion, her robe of various dies, a crescent on her 
forehead; she gives subsistencci sheisbentby the weight of her full breasts; 
Bhava, or SivA (as a child), is playing before her, with a crescent on his 
forehead; she looks at him with pleasure, and seated (on a throne) relieves 
his hunger; all good is united ia her; her names are Annada', Anna 
Pu'rna' De'vI, Bhava'nI, and Bua'gavatI. 


EXTRACTS. 

^unt quibus bfeclnaa est, quia menribus impleat annum: 657 

Pars Theiuin, Inachiam pars putat esse bovem. 

Inveuies, qui te Nymphen Atlantida dicant; 

Tequ^ Jo\i primos, Annq, dedisse cibof, 660 

tHsec quoque, quam referam, nostras pemnit ad mm 
Faina: ncc a ver& dissidet ilia fide. 

Plobs vetus» et .mtilis eliamnumJtuta tribuiu^ 

Fugit; and in sacri vertice mentis abit. 

Jam quoque^ quein secum tuterant^ ^eieccrat ilkn ^65 
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Victus, et humanis usibus apla Ceres. 

Orta suburbanis quaedam fuit Anna Bovillls 
Pauper, sed niuiKlw scdulilatis, anus. 

Ilia, levi niilrA canos rediniita capillos, 

Fingebal tremul^ rustica liba niaiiu. 

Atque ita per populuni funia itia mane solebat 
Dividere. Haec populo copia grata fuit. 

Pace domi fact4 signum posuerc Perenuae, 

Qu6d sibi defectU ilia tulisset opem. ^74 

Ov I D, Fait. Lib. 


Of the Four Months Sleep of Horus and Vishnu. 

The Abl)6 PtuciiE (to whose ingenious work I am so much indebted), 
mentions two hieroglyphics, one taken from the Mac table, and the other 
described upon a Mummy. They both relate to the sleep of Horus. 

The one represents a couch, in the form of a lion, with llouus swaddled 
up and sleeping on it. Beneath the couch are four jars: an Anubis is 
standing by the side of the couch; and an Isis at the head of it, in the 
act of awakening Horus. 

When Anubis, or the Dog Star, rose hcliacally, the Egyptians consi- 
dered it as a warning to them of the approach of the inundation, during 
which the operations of husbandry were suspended; this suspension was 
deemed a period of rest: to express that inaction, Horus was described as 
swaddled up, unable to use his arms, and sleeping upon this lion-formed 
couch. Anubis is putting him to rest, because the rising of the Dog Star 
proclaimed that cessation of labour. The four jars denote the four months. 
When, l)y the operations of nature, the wat^r has subsided, and the river 
VoL. VHI. L 
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has been reduced within its banks, labour is resumed, and Horus is awa- 
kened by Isis, or personified nature. 

In the other hieroglyphic, we have the same couch with IIoRUs swad- 
dled up, but in the act of turning himself : there arc only three jars under 
this couch, to denote, that this action of turning himself to sleep, on his 
other side, takes place at the commencement of the third month. This 
interpretation I have given, because what follows, respecting the sleep of 
Vishnu, seems to justify it. Let us therefore turn to the Hindu repre- 
sentation of the four months sleep of Vishnu or IIeri. 

On the eleventh day of the enlightened half of the lunar month, A'surk, 
Vishnu begins liis repose on the serpent, Saha. On the same day of the 
brighthalf of the lunar month, Jihadra, he turns on his and on this 
day the Hindus celebrate the Jal Yhtru, or the retiring of the waters. On 
the eleventh day of the bright half of the lunar month, Curtica, he is awa- 
kened, and rises from his sleep of four months. 

'I’he allusion will be made perfectly clear, when it is known that water 
is considered as one of the forms of Vishnu. 

'1 he water, rising till it covers the winding mazes of the river’s course, is 
personified by Vishnu sleeping upon the serpent Saha, whose hundred 
heads are tlie numerous eliannels which discharge the waters into the sea. 
As lung as it continues to rise, he slee|)s on one side. When the inunda- 
tion, liaving risen to its height, begins to subside, he turns on the other 
side. When the waters have run ofi’, and the winding banks of the river 
1 
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are completely cleared of the swoln waters of the inundation, he is .said 
to have arisen from his sleep, being invoked, and awakened with this 
Mantra, or incantation. 

“ The clouds are dispersed, the full moon will appear in perfect brightness, 
“ and I come in hope of acquiring purity, to offer the fresh tlovvei'.s of the 
“ season; awake from thy long slumber, awake Lord of all Worlds.” 

Let us compare the Hindu legend with the Egyptian hieroglyphic, and I 
think no doubt can remain of the identity of JfoRus and Vishnu, or 
Heri; and if this position be admitted, wc shall find ourselves in posses- 
sion of the Key to the Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman inytholog}’. 

Of the Durga' Po'ja'. 

The Abb4 Pluciie mentions an Egyptian hieroglyphic from the Lsiac table. 
Horus, armed with an arrow, is slaying a river horse, or Hippopotamos, 
which is surrounded with the leaves of the Lotos, and other aquatic plants, 
lie says, “By this monster, which dwells in the Nile, and comes out of it 
“ to lay waste and devour whatever it meets with, we can understand nothing 
“ but the inundation.” IIoiius is the same with IIeri or Vishnu. If the 
Saivas admitted in this country a similar victory over the inundation, they 
would substitute Siva, or his consort, for the Vaishnava symbol lloRus. 

The sphinx, an emblem of the Sun’s passage through Leo and Virgo, 
would suggest the idea of decorating Ca'l!, like the armed Pali.a.s, as 
Virgo, attended by her Sink, or Lion, who is Siva himself in that form; 
and they ascribe to her a victory over the monster Mahkh A'sura, a giant, 

L2 
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with the head of a huftalo: this animal delights in water; and, when he 
c nnes out of it, is as destnietive, I»y laying waste and devouring the harvest, 
as the J lippopotanwn ; the latter animal not being a native of llindostan, 
it was natural to siiisply its place with one which had similar charac- 
tciistics. If the Iliiidu religion was brought from Egypt into India, the 
importers of it would sec the same phenomenon of the annual rising of the 
river; but tliey would observe, that in this country it was accompanied 
with heavy rains, thunder, lightning, and storms of wind, an apparent 
w'ar of the elements. Hence the buffalo-headed symbol of the inundation 
was ej-ccted into a giant, at the head of a vast army, warring against the 
Gods; the novelty of these phenomena, to the first comers, would sug- 
gest to them this poetical personification. The title borne by Ca'li, in this 
character, is Du no a', or rather Durcati NaVin'1, the remover of diffi- 
culties; as she is a form of Ca'D, she has the same bloody rites. 

The Abb^^ mentions the Canopus, as ajar or pitcher of water, intended 
to make the jjeople acquainted with the e.xact progress and increase of the 
inundation ; he adds, that they used to mark these jars with the figure 

or a small cross to express the increase and swelling of the river. 
C'lnol) is the Egyptian word, which is rendered Cauopos by the Greeks; the 
information, which this seems intended to convey, was so particularly ne- 
cessary to the Egypti'ins, that it is no wonder it should, in course of time, 
cease to he considered as a mere sign, and ac(juire a place amongst the Dei- 
ties tlu inselves. The word Canoby by the analogy of the Sanscrit language, 
iK'Comes Cunibli, which signifies a jar or vase: it gives name, in the Hindu 
Zodiac^ to the sign Aquarius, This Cumbh, Gluit'a^ or jar, is the principal 
object in the cele!)ration of the Hindu worship. It is considered as almost 
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ilic IXity itself. It cannot he, (!i:.|)ensc(l with; while the imat'c of Dcrca' 
may be omitted entirely. 'I'hc Fiiisi'iiiava.t use the sacred j.ir, which tl ey 


mark with several crosses in this manner 
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with a double triangle, thus^^^ : one triangle signifies Siva, imiting in 

himself the three great attributes: the other triangle is his consort, with the 
same character and attributes. The worshippers of the .She//, or female 

prineaple, mark the jar with this figure . These marks are called yV///- 
ira: they arc, in fact, hieroglyphic characters; and there is a vast variety 
of them. The above are only mentioned here, because of their use in this 
Pujti, and as they distinguish three principal sects of the Ilimhis. 


This coincidence between the Hindu ceremonies and the Eg^tian figures, 
is remarkably striking. They appear to me to explain each other: and 
we can scarce doubt of the identity, when we consider that this ceremony 
takes place at the autummd equinox, at which time the season of storms 
and inundation is over, and they are supposed to have been subdued, 
during the Sun’s passage through the signs Leo and Virgo. 

On the IIuTi of the, lltNous, and the Hilaria of the Romans. 

The Romans celebrated the Hilaria at the vernal E/juinox, in honour of 
the Mother of the Gods. It was a festival which was continued for several 
days, with great display of pomp and rejoicing: it began the eighth day 
before flic Calends of April, or the 2oth of March; the statue of Cybele 
was carried about in procession, and the attending crowds assumed to them- 
selves whatever rank, character, or dress, their fancy led them to prefer: it 
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was a kind of masquerade, full of mirth and frolic. In fact, it was the 
Earth, under the name of Cybele, which was worshipped at the comniencc- 
inent of that genial season, when she receives from the Sun those vivyfying 
rays, which are so adapted to the production of fruits and flowers. Let 
this ceremony be compared with the Hindu celebration of the Hull, at the 
same period of the year. The epithet of Purple is constantly given to the 
spring by the Roman poets, in allusion to the blossoms, which nature, as 
it were in sport, scatters over the Earth with such variety and profusion. 
The Hindus design the same idea in the purple powder (Abir), which they 
throw about at each other with so much sportive pleasantry: the objects of 
worship with the Hindus are the Earth and Fire; that genial waimth, 
which pervades all nature at that period of the year: the licentiousness 
of the songs and dances, at this season, was intended to express the effects 
of that warmth on all animated objects. 

The Hindus have likewise their masquerading processions, in which 
Gods and Goddesses, Rajas and Ranis, are represented ; and the ceremo- 
nies are concluded, by burning the past or deceased year, and welcoming 
the renovation of nature. 

Of //fc Va'stu Pu'ja'o/ the Hindus, andthe^ of the Romans. 

On the last day of Paush, the Hindus make sweetmeats, with Til, or sesa- 
mum: it is therefore called Tiliasunerdnt. It is the day when landholders 
worship the Earth and Fire. The sect of Siva sacrifice a sheep to the Earth ; 
anti the Vaishnavus ofl’cr up their bloodless oblations to fire. The cere- 
mony is called ihcFiistn Puju. Vdstu is the habitable Earth. A great Rltjd 
was called Va'stu Purush ; the expression is used by a raiat to his zcinin- 
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dar, as a title of the hig'hcst respect. I think, that, in the name of tlic ce- 
remony, and in the objects of worship, may be traced the Goddess V'i'.sta 
of the Ronutm: the Godefess of Nature, under whose name they wor- 
shipped the Eartli and Fire. 

The Fable of Bin Biiadr, invented by the S'aivas to exalt their Oimnioxs 

and Sect. 

This fable, I conceive, is descriptive of an attempt to abolish tlie worship 
of the male and female symibols; of the struggles of the contending sects ; 
and (as it is the natuie of finaticism to increa.se and spread in proportion to 
the opposition raised against it) of the final establishment and c.xtensiou of 
that worship. It seems a story invented by the Saivas, to shew the imbe- 
cility of their oponents, and to exalt their own doctrines. 

Dacsha celebrated iyajnya, to which he invited all the DSvath, except 
his son-in-law, SIva. His consort, the Goddess, being hurt at this exclu- 
sion, went into the assembly, and remonstrated, but in vain; she expired 
with vexation upon the spot. SIva, upon hearing this, throws his Jetd, or 
plaited hair, upon the ground, and irorn that produces Bla Bhaur, a furious 
being, armed with a trident, who immediately attacks, and disperses the 
whole as.scml)ly; puts a stop to the sacrifice; and cuts off the head of 
Dacsha. Siva took up the body of his deceased consort, and placing it upon 
his head, in a fit of madness, danced up and down tlic Earth, threatening 
all things with destruction. Vishnu, at the request of the other Dhatus, 
M'ith his Chacra, cut the body of Sa ri into fifty one pieces, which SIva, in 
his frantic dancing, scattered in difierent parts of the Earth. Each place 
M'hcrc a part fell became a place of worship, dedicated to the female Power: 
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and the frenzy of Siva subsiding, he ordained, that the Livga should like- 
wise be worsliipped at each of those places ; and Dacsha, on condition of 

« 

embracing the doctrine of Siva, was restored to life, degraded with the head 
of a goat instead of his own. I should imagine that the furious Bin Biiadr, 
produced by Siva, was a vast body of fanatics, raised by the Brahmens of 
that sect, who might, at that time, have been both popular and powerful; 
probably this was a vast body of fanatic Sann^asis, interested in the dis- 
pute by personal motives, as well as instigated by their Brahmens. 

The attempt to abolish the worship failed, and served to establish it 
firmer, and extend it farther than ever. The Gods themselves arc repre- 
sented as the actors, instead of their votaries; but it may allude to some 
commotion that really happened. Probably the heads of those sects, which 
had introduced this symbolic worship, were alarmed at the progress of it, 
and at the effects produced on the morals of the people: they wished to 
abolish it when it had taken root too deeply; and as they had introduced 
it, SivA is described as the son-in-law, and Sati as the daughter of Dacsha. 

On the Veneration paid to Kinf.. 

This superstition appears to me to have arisen from the humanity of the 
first legislators, to prevent the horrid practices which were prevalent in 
the ancient world, and which exist to this day in Abyssinia: I mean the 
savage custom of devouring the flesh of the living animal, torn from it while 
roaring with anguish, and expiring in protracted agoity. 

To eradicate a practice so detestable, and dreadfully cruel, they might 
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coniidcr difficult, if not impossible in the then existing state of society, with- 
out interweaving the preservation of so useful an animal, with the indispensa- 
ble duties of religion. They therefore rendered it sacred. 

The Bull was made the emblem of Justice, the vehicle of S'iva; and the 
Cow,aformof Bha'vani, and the emblem of the Earth. A mere civil in- 
stitute, might have been deemed inadequate to .work the intended reform^ 
But an indispensable duty, ^enforced by all the sacred obligations of religion, 
was thought more likely to produce the eftcct; as having more hold upon the 
human mind : especially when that religion was promulgated as the immediate 
revelation of the Deity. . 

Mankind naturally rush into contrary extremes under the impulse of reli-- 
gious zeal ; and the animal, which had been the subject of voracious cruelty, 
became the object of. religious veneration and worship. - 

When these animals were thus exalted, the slaughter of them was considered 
as a sacrilege : it was a natural consequence. But superstition did not stop 
there ; the dung came to be considered as pure ; the Hindus use it diluted 
with water, and mixed with earth, to purify their shops and houses : the spot, 
on which they eat, is plastered with this composition ; and the idols are purified 
by a mixture of the dung, urine, milk, curds, and butter of the animal ; nay, 
a small quantity of the urine is daily sipped by some ; every part of the ani- 
mal is dedicated to some divinity with appropriate invocations; and what ori- 
ginated in policy, has ended in gross superstition. The horrid repasts of the 
antient world are frequently alluded to. It is said of Orpheus, C^dibus el viciu 
fado deterruit : notwithstanding, which the Grecians are reproached by Julius •• 
Firmicus with perpetrating these horrid repasts, as part of the ceremony . 

VoL. VIII. M 
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in the Vivum kmant dentihus taurum, erudeUt epulas anituis 

commemorai 'mibus excilanUs 5— and again— ////V, in orbits Batch, inter ehrias 
puellas et vinokntos senes, cum Scelsrum Pompa prtcederet, alter, nigro amictu 
teler ; alter, ostenso angue terribilts ; alter, cruentus ore, dum viva Pecoris 
memhxidiscerpit. Jul.Firmic. De errors profanarum Religionum. This honid 
custom was very antient ; and 1 suppose, with Mr. Bruce, that the prohibi-* 
tions in Deuteronomy were particularly levelled at ' this execrable practice •, 
and this evidence, I think, strongly corroborates my supposition. The 
tianr seem to have extended this policy to sheep and goats : for the ram was 
worshipped at the vernal equinox, and the goat was worshipped at Memphis. 


REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING ESSAY. 

BY H. T. COLEBROOKE, Ek^. 

Several points, relative to the religious ceremonies Of the Hindus, and 
their mytliology, which the preceding Essay has touched upon, seem to re- 
quire elucidation, independently of the purpose, for which they have been 
there mentioned. The following remarks are therefore subjoined, with a view 
of adding some information on those subjects. 

P. 68. The eight ^actis or energies of as many Deities, are also calleJ 
Mdiris or mothers. They are named Bra'hmi, 8tc. because they issued from 
the bodies of Bra'hma and the other gods respectively *. 


* Rita HUcet* oa the Ahurmthai 
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In some places, they are thus enumerated: Bka'mmi', MA'iifcVwARi', 
Aindbi', Va'ra'hi', Vaishn'avi', Cauma'ri', Cha'mun'da', andCnAR-( 
shica'. However, some authorities reduce the number to seven ; omiting 
Gha'mun'da' andCHABCHicA' ; but inserting Cauve'ri', 

Praybrs are addressed to the Mahis on various occasions ; especially in 
dk CavackaSi or defensive incantationSk I shall cite two by way of example ; 
and subjoin, extracts horn et Mdreatu^Sya pur itt' a, descriptive of these god' 
desses. 

“ May Brahma'ki', conferring the benefit of all benedictions, protect me 
on the cast; and Na'ra'yan'i', on the south-east, for the sake of realising 
every wish ; Ma'heVwari' too, on the south, rendering every thing auspi-- 
cious; Cha'mun'da', on the south-east, discomfiting all enemies; and, on 
the west, Cauma'ri', armed , with her lance and slayer of foes : on the north- 
west, Ai'Ara'jita', the beauteous giver of Victory ; bn the north, V a'ra'hi', 
grantcr of boons-; and on the north-east; Na'rasinhi', the banisher of ter- 
rour. May these mothers, being eight Deities and active powers, defend me.” 

Another 'incantation sinvply enumerates the same eight goddesses ; and 
proceeds thus : “ may these and all Mdfrh guard me with their respective • 
weapons, on all quarters and on every point. 

In the Dhi mdhifmya, the assembling of the Mdlrfs to combat the demons 
is thus described. ‘ The energy of each god, .exactly like him, with the same 
form, the same decoration, and the same vehicle, came to fight against the 
demons. The S'iicti of Brahma', girt with a white, cord and bearing a hollow 
gourd, arrived on a car yoked with swans; her title is Brahma'mj'v 

M2 
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Ma'iie's'wari' came riding on a bull, and bearing a trident, with a vast serpent 
for a ring, and a crescent for a gem. Cauma'ri' bearing a lance in her hand, 
and riding on a peacock, being Ambka in the form of Ca'rtice'ya, -came 
to make wav on the children of Diti. The named Vaishn'avi' also 
arrived, sitting on an eagle, and bearing a conch, a discus, a club, a bow, 
and a sword, in her several hands. The energy of Hari, who assumed the 
unrivalled form of the holy boar, likewise came there, assuming the body of 
Va'ra'hi'. Na'rasinhi' too arrived there embodied in a form precisely 
similar to that of Nrisinha, with an erect mane, reaching to the host of stars. 
Aindri' came, bearing the thunderbolt in her hand, and riding on the king 
of elephants, and in every respect like Indba, with a hundred eyes. Lastly, 
came the dreadful energy named Chandica', who sprung from the body of 
De'vi', horrible, howling like a hundred shakals : she, surnamed, Apara'- 
jita', the unconquered goddess, thus addressed UVna, whose head is en- 
circled with his dusky braided locks.' 

The story, which is too long for insertion in this place, closes with these 
words ; ‘ Thus did the wrathful host of Matrh slay the demons.’ 

In the Utlara Calpa of the same Purdn'a, the MdMs are thus described, 
‘Cha'mun'd'a' standing on a corpse, Va'ha'hi' sitting on a buffalo, Aindri' 
mounted on an elephant, Vaishn'avi' borne by an eagle, Ma'iieVwari' 
riding on a bull, Cauma'ri' conveyed by a peacock, Bra'hmi carried by a 
swan, and Apara'jita' revered by the universe, arc all Mdtris endowed 
with every faculty.’ 

It may be proper to notice, that Cha'mun'da, Charchica', and 
Chan'dioa, are all forms of Pa'rvati'. According to one legend. Cha'- 
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mun'da' sprung from the frown of Pa'rvatI, to slay the demons Cuan'da 
• and Mun'da. According to another, the mild portion of Pa'rvatI issued 
from her side, leaving the wrathful portion, which constitutes Ca'li or the 
black gooddess. • 

Cauve'kI is the energy of GuyE'ltA, the deformed god of Riches, Na'ra'- 
yan'I, mentioned by Mrj Paterson, and also in the prayers or incantations 
above cited, is the saraewi^h VAisHN'Avf. . 

P.69. Anna-pu'rnV DE'vf, or the goddess who fills with food, is the 
beneficent form offiHAVA'Nf; and very similar to LacshmI or the goddess 
of abundance, though dot the same Deity. She is described,, and her worship 
is inculcated, in some bf the Tantras ; but not in the Pufdn'af^ so far as I can 
learn, except in the Sha puran'a ; and the legends, concerning her, are not 
. numerous. She has a temple at Benares, situated near that of Vjs'we's'wara. 

In addition to Mr. Paterson’s quotations, it may be observed, that Sitius 
Itai/Icus (Punic. 8, v. 28 , 184 ) makes the nymph, who was worshipped in 
Italy, to have bfeen Anna, the sister of Dido : andMACROBius says (Sali 
1, c. 12), sacrifices, both publick and private, were offered by the Homans to 
Anna perenSa ; ut annare, perennareque, commodi liceat. 

Perhaps Anna- pu'rnV may bear affinity to Annona. Certainly this 
term, either in its literal sense, or as a personification (Spence’s Polyn^etis, 
dial. 10), is nearer, to the Samcrit anna, food ; than to its supposed root anmis, 
a year. 

P. 74. The Jalaydlrd, here mentioned, is not universally or generally ce- 
lebrated; and accordingly it is not noticed in various treatises on the calendar 
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of Hindu feasts and holidays. The Vtikn u (t kermotlara, cited in the Madamt 
raina, does indeed direct, that, on this day (11 th Bhddra in the bright 
fortnight), ajar of water, with certain other specified articles, be given to a 
priest; and the bhamshya requires, that Jana'bd ana, orVisHtj'u, be wor- 
shipped with appropriate prayers : but the ceremony, to which Mr. Pater- 
son alludes, must be a different one ; and, if I atn rightly informed, a festival, 
■which bears the designation mentioned by him (Jalaydtrd), is celebrated at 
the temple of Jaganna't’ha, and perhaps at some other places. 

P. 77. At most festivals, no less than at that of Dubga', ajar of water 
is placed, and consecrated by prayers, invoking the presence of the deity or 
• .deities who are on that occasion worshipped : adding also invocations to 
Gangd and the other holy rivers. When the celebration of the festival is 
completed, the holy water, contained in the jar, is employed by the priests to 
sprinkle or to bathe the person, who commands and defrays the celebration. 

Various or mystical figures ^nd marks, are appropriated to the 

several Deities, and to the different titles of each Deity. Such figures are 
'usually delineated on the spot, where a consecrated jar is to be placed. These 
yantras, which are supposed by superstitious Hindus to possess occult powers, 
arc taught in great detail by the Tantras or J’gama Sdstra; but seem to be 
unknown to the Fddas and Purdnas, 

P. 78. The Hilica is said, in some Purdna, to have been instituted by 
the king AmbarIsua (the great grandson of BHAGfiiAT’HA), according to 
instructions from Na'red A, for the purpose of counteracting a female demon 
named D'’hun'd’ha', whose practice it was to destroy children. In its origin. 
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thii festival does not seem to have had any connexion with the vernal equi- 
nox, nor w’th the close of the year ; but with the close of winter and the be- 
ginning of Vasanta, or the Indian spring. However, it now corresponds with 
the end of the lunar year, and the approach of the equinox. 

P. 79.' The Tila sanerdnti, or day on which the sun passes from Dhanusk 
into th^ sign Macara, is the festival of the winter solstice. It must have been 
so fixed, at the period when ^e Indian calendar for the solar year was reformed, 
and the origin of the ecliptick was referred to the first degree of Mhha. It 
derives its name from the ordained use of tila or seed of Indian sesamum, six 
different ways, in food, ablutions, gifts, and offerings : or, according to a 
vulgar explanation, it is so called, because thenceforward the days increase at 
the rate of a tila or grain of sesamum in each day. A similar festival is regu- 
lated by the lunar month ; and has several times shifted its day. It is kept 
on the twelfth of the bright half of Mdgha, according to the Ftshn'u ShermSt- 
iara\ and on the eleventh, according to other authorities. Probably it once 
belonged to the first day of the lunar Migha. 

The Fastupujd, as an annual ceremony, is peculiar to D'Jtdcd and districts 
contiguous to that province : but is not practised in the western parts of Ben- 
gal', and, so far as I am informed, is altogether unknown in other parts of In- 
dia. The word Fdstu signifies, not the habitable earth in general, but the 
•site of a house or other edifices in particular. 
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EXTRACTS yrow or *' Essence of Logic, ” 
proposed as a mall to Arabic owi Persian Grammar; 

and With a view to elucidate certain Points connected with Oriental 
Literature. 


By FRANCIS BALFOUR, Esij. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Although the works of Abistotlb were translated into vlralne many 
centuries ago, and there be po.doubt that the system of logic generally as- 
cribed to him constitutes, at th^S, time, the logic of all the nations of 
who profess the Mahommedan faith,, yet I do not find that this point has been 
directly confinned by translations from the Jrahic or Persian into the Ian- 
guages of Europe. At least none that I know of have appeared in India. 


. ,'I^e following extracts taken from a Persian translation of the Tehzeeb ul 
or Essence of Logic, an Arabic treatise of considerable repute, seem 
to place this question beyond doubt, by their close coincidence in every point 
with the system referred to Aristotbe. 


To the logical system of this wonderful genius, modern philosophers of 
distinguished eminence, and amongst these, LordKaiMES, have not hesi- 
tated to impute the blame of retarding the progress of science and improve- 
ment in Europe for two thousa'bd years, by holding the reasoning faculty 
constrained and cramped by the fetters of syllogism. 

From some of thee xtracts contained in this paper, it will appear, ist, 
Tliat tile mode of reasoning by Induction, illustrated and improved by the 
VoL. viir. N ■ 
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grcit LordVERULAM, in his Oigamm Novum; and generally considered as 
the cause of the rapid progress of science in later times, was perfectly known 
to Aristotle, and was distinctly delineated by him, as a method.of investi- 
gation that leads to certainty or truth * ; and 2dly, that Aristotle was 
likewise perfectly acquainted, not merely with the form of Induction, but 
with the proper materials to be employed in carrying it on— Facts and Ex- 
periments -‘f. 

We are therefore led to infer, that all the blame of confining the human 
mind for so long a time in chains by the forms of syllogism, cannot be fairly 
imputed to Aristotle j nor all the merit of enlarging it and setting it free, 
ascribed to Lord Verulam. The vast extent of Aristotle’s learning and 
knowledge, and the lingular strength and penetration of his mind having, 
naturally, encouraged him to undertake a complete analysis of all its powers, 
the doctrine of syllogism became, of course, a constituent and necessary part 
of his comprehensive system. And if succeeding philosophers attracted by 
its ingenuity and beauty, have deserted the substance in pursuit of the sha- 
dow, the pernicious consequences of this delusion, cannot, justly, be referred 
to him 


* Vide the Scciion of Induction. 

I Vide the Section of the matter o( Syllogism. 

} On the (Jih of July 1803 , when this paper Was dclircrcd to the Asiatick Society, I had 
heard of Dr. Giljl mi admirable exposition of the et^cs md fioliiics of AkisTorit i but had 
never been fortunate enough to meet with it, or to know any thing of his sentiments on this 
<]uestion, until the 12 th of November f when tlie accidental sale of a private library gave me an 
opportunity of purchasing It. From the perusal of this wonderful book, I have now the satis- 
faction to discover, that the conjectures which I had been led to draw from these scanty mate, 
rials, Jire completely confirmed by the opinion of an author, who is probably better qualified 
than any preceding commentator on Akistotli’s works to decide on this subject.— Vide 
GuipiKs'i Aiisioin, Vol. I, pageCB. 76,78,79, &c, 
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The discussion of these points, being in some degree curious, and not alto- 
gether unconnected with the pursuit of Oriental literature, may not be unac- 
ceptable to this Society. But, taken in another view, I conceive .that they 
may become in some respect useful. A scientific analysis of the reasoning 
faculty, delineating all its powers and operations, and affixing to each an ap- 
propriated form of expression, gives, naturally, to those who acquire it, a 
mode of thinking that is accurate and profound; and establishes amongst the 
learned a peculiar style, mor^ precise and enlightened than that which is em- 
ployed by the multitude in the common transactions of life. 

By assisting the Oriental student to attain this degree of improvement, I 
have flattered myself that these extracts may become useful. This is the mo- 
tive that first induced me to take the trouble of translating them into English ; 
and they are now submitted to the Society, not as a part of metaphysical 
learning, but as a more advanced stage of grammar and syntax : and therefore 
as a Supplement that may contribute to form a more complete system of Jra- 
hic and Persian Philology. Whilst grammar and syntax teach only generally 
the various /omx of words and sentences, logic, proceeding further, may be 
considered as the art of selecting words and arranging sentences into all the 
forms that are required, for expressing with precision, the different steps and 
operations of the reasoning faculty ; and therefore as the highest and most im. 
portant degree of classical improvement. 


Na 
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In tlie NSnic of (lod, the Compassionate, the Merciful! 


KXTll\CTS FROM THE TEIIZEEB UL MAxNTIK.. 


tAe contents. 

PART I. Op Oepinition. 

Sect. I. Or Expression. 

II. Op Ideas formed bt the Intellect. 

III. Of the Five Universal Ideas called Predicables- 

IV. Of Different kinds of Definitions. 

PART II. Op Demonstration. 

Sect. I. Op Propositions. 

II, Op Syllogism. 

III. Of Induction, 

IV. Op Analogy. 

V. Op the division of Syllogisms according to 
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TUB PREFACE. 

A PREFACE in common language is that which is put first. Technically 
it is that which is necessary to the explanation of any science with clearness 
and perspicuity. It has therefore become an established custom with authors, 
previously to the introduction of their subject, to appropriate the first chap- 
ter to this purpose, calling it a Preface. Under this head are comprehended 
three different articles; 1st, The twlKr# or description of science; 2d, The 
end or use of the science ; 3d, The subject of the science ; or those of its es- 
sential' parts that are to be investigated or considered ; such as the human 
» 

body in medicine, words .and sentences in grammar, and defmiim and demons 
Stratton in logic,. 

Accordingly let it be understood^ that knowledge, or images acquired by 
the mind, is of two kinds ; either the simple impression of an object, or the 
production of an image by reflection, that is, by relation. The first is per- 
ception, the second intellection or judgment. 

Perception is either the idea of a single object, such as the idea of Zeid ; 
or of several objects, such as the idea of Zeid and Omar. Or it may be the 
idea of an object standing in a relation that is imperfect ; for example, the 
slave of Zeid ; or in a relation that is perfect, in which case it must not be 
connected with a predicate, but without one, such as the eareh, (i. e.) beat 
thou. It may also be in construction with a predicate, provided that it imply 
no conclusion; as in the idea of conjecture and doubt. 
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Intellection or judgment consist* in giving assent to some proposition, such 
as “.Zeid is standing,” or “Zeid is not standing.” 

Each of those, namely, perception and intellection, arc necessarily divided 
into two kinds, viz. Those acquired by intuition without any previous argument 
or proof, and therefore called intuitive ; and those acquired by investigation 
and reasoning, and therefore called demonstrable. We have therefore esta- 
blished four distinctions, vi». perceptions intuitive, and perceptions demon- 
strable ; or in other words, 

1. The known perceptible. 

1 . The unknown percejrtible ; 

and intellection or truth intuitive, and intellection or truth demonstrable ; 
in other words, 

1 , The known demonstrable. 

2. The unknown demonstrable. 

The idea of heat and cold, is an example of the known perceptible. 

The idea of angels and genii, is an example of the unknown perceptible. 

The proposition that the sun shines, is an example of the known demon- 
strable : and 

The proposition that the world was created, and that there is a Creator, 
is an example of the unknown demonstrable. 

In the language 'of logicians, examination or inspection is the contem- 
plation of the thing kriown to obtain a knowledge of the thing unknown; 
that is to say, the contemplation of the known perceptible, and the 
known demonstrable to obtain a knowledge of the unknown perceptible and 
unknown dcnronstrablc ; and as mistakes often happen in this invesii- 
Voi.. VIII. O 
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gation, there is indispensibly required some general rule to preserve the mind 
from falling into an error in the process of thinking. This rule is logic. 

From this discussion, therefore, it appc.ars that the Nature of logic may be 
defined “ A general rule which guards the mind against errors in thinking.” 

But in the language of logicians, thinking is an arrangement of certain 
things known, to obtain a knowledge of things unknown. Consequently the end 
or use of logic likewise becomes obvious and manifest. 

There now remains to be examined, only the subject of logic ; and this is 
the known perceptible and the known demonstrable, in such a form as to lead 
to the unknown perceptible and unknown demonstrable. The first of these 
is called definition ; the second demonstration or proof. “ The idea of an ani- 
mal endowed with the faculty of speech,” leading to the idea of man, is an 
example of definition. The proposition, “The world is liable to change, 
and every thing liable to change is created,” leading to the conclusion 
“ that the world was created," exhibits an example of demonstration. 


PART I. Of. Definition. 

Sect. I. Op Expression. 

Expression in the technical language of logicians, is the existence of a 
thing in such general use, that there necessarily or irresistibly arises from the 
knowledge of that thing the knowledge of another thing. The first they call 
the Si^n, the second the tbin^ signified. If the sign be a word, they call it 
verbal expression ; and if not a word, they call it expression not verbal ; and 
these two together comprehend six different distinctions ; 1 . Assigned ex- 

02 
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pression vcrb»l ; '2,. Assigned expression not verbal ; 3. Natural expression 
verbal ; 4. Natural expression not verbal ; 5. Intellectual expression verbal ; 
6. Intellectual expression not verbal. The word ZJJ appropriateil to an 
individual, is an example of assigned expression verbal. The lour signs, a 
line, a knot, a land mark, a signal, arc examples of assigned expression not 
verbal. The exclamation oh ! oh! from a pain in the breast, is an example 
of natural expression verbal. The quickness of the pulse, indicating fovt r, is 
an example of natural expression not verbal. The word Df/z heard from be- 
hind a wall, and implying the existence of a speaker, is an example of intel- 
lectual expression verbal ; and the sign of smoke, implying the existence, of 
fire, is an example of intellectual expression not verb.al. 

But of all these different modes of expression, we mean, at present, to 
consider only that of verbal expression assigned, which is of three kinds ; 1. 
That by conformity ; 2. That by implication ; and 3, That by association. 
Thus a verbal expression as, igned, may denote its object by corresponding 
with the whole of its cliaractcr ; as the word imaun, man, denotes a living 
being endowed with speech. By expressing a portion of its object, as the 
word insaun ^i. t.) man, implies an animal. By acting without or beyond 
ps object, as the word ii/smo/ (i. e.) man, implies a being capable of science, 
and the art of writing. Th tfirst is agreement or conformity, the second 
implication, the third asscciaiion. 
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But in the case of expression by association, the association imibt either 
be intellectual — inferred, as for example, the idea of light associated with 
one that is blind ; or founded on real knowledge, such as (he idea of gene- 
rosity connected with a Prince. 

And it is further to be remembered, that conformable expression is ne- 
cessary to implication and association, whilst these, on the contrary, arc not 
required for conformable et^ression ; to that wherever implication and asso- 
ciation arc expressed, there must also exist conformable expression ; but where 
there is conformable expression it does not necessarily follow that there must 
be also implication or. association. 

If the terms of the conformable expression consist of parts, and these parts 
be conformable to portions of the sense, then that term is a compounded 
word ; and the compound is either perfect, giving to the hearer complete 
satisfaction ; or imperfect. Perfect compounds are of two kinds, viz. predi- 
cative, such as “ Zeid is standing;” or insaun, such, as ezreb, beat thou. 
Imperfect compounds are of five kinds, 1st, The composition of relation, such 
as “ the slave of Zeid 2nd, The composition of qualification, such as “an 
excellent man 3rd, The composition of confirmation, such as “ the man 
in the house ; 4th, The composition of numbers, such as Uemseh Usher; and 
5th, The composition of habit, use, custom, such as “ Dalbec,” which 
originally is the name pf a deyil or king, and has now become the name of 
a city. 
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But if the terms of conformable expression be not of this description ; that 
is^to say, if portions of the expression be not conformable to portions of tl'.c 
sense, it is then called simple or unconipounded ; which is of three kinds ; 
1st, When the sense is affirmative, and at the same time expresses in its form 
one of the three tenses, it then constitutes that part of the speech called a vci b. 

2. If it do not express time, but merely some object, then it is a }ioun ; and 

3. If it express neither time nor any particular object, then it is xf article. 

t . 

The noun is of several kinds; 1st. Appellations or proper names; 2nil, 
Generic* names; 3rd. Unlimited or ambiguous terms; 4 Ih. Synoniino..; 
terms ; 5th. Technical terms ; dth. Literal terms ; 7th. Metaphorical terms. 
1. As a noun may express one or many, it is cither singular, or plural. If 
it express one with an appropriation to a particular individual, then it is a 
proper name ; such as the names Zmo and Omab, &c. 2. If it express 
one, without any appropriation to a particular individual, and all the indivi- 
duals be equal or alike, then it is a generic name, such as a sheep, a goat, 
8<c. 3. If it be variable with respect to priority or excellence, as the word 
nature,, or existence with regard to the Creator and his creatures, then it is 
variable or ambiguous ; 4. If the noun is common to many objects, and Is 
appropriated to each of these alike, as the word which signifies self, 
gold, fountain, and the eye ; then it is synonimous or equivocal ; 3. But 
if it be not uniformly so, but being first u.sed in one sense, and afterwards 
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converted to another, becomes current in its new acceptation, it is ih.i 
metaphorical, and takes its character from the person who employe it. If 
the speaker be an illiterate common person, it is called a vulgar- phrase ; iC 
he be a man of science, it is called a technical term ; and if he belong to the 
law, it is called a law phrase. But if this be not the case, and a word be vised 
indiscriminately in both ways, the first directly applicable to its original ob- 
ject, and the second to that to which it is transferred ; such as the word lion, 
it constitutes, when signifying a fierce animal, the literal or Otli species of 
Noun, and when used to denote a hero, the 7th species, oi figurative. 


Sect. II. Oe Ideas formed by the Intellect. 


Be it known that the object of the logicians considered strictly is the thing 
comprehended by the understanding. Our discussion respecting expression 
and language was necessary to our design merely because this is the instrument 
or means by which that is conveyed or understood. Know then that an idea, 
which in the conception of the understanding, is not true, or applicable to the 
whole of the individuals of a class, h a particular idea ; and that an idea that 
is applicable to the whole without restriction » an universal idea, even al- 
though it should exclude the existence of other constituent parts, for exam- 
ple “ an equal to God,” or though it should express a being having no ex- 
istence, such as the Unca ; or if there should be found a single being with 
the mere probability of another, such as the Sun ; or widh he impossibility of 

P2 
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another, such ns the Creator ; or \\ here several indivicliiah are iiiclLKkd wiili 
a limitation, such as the wisdom of God. 

Having ascertained the distinction between universal and pariicuhir 
then know that there are established, among iinlvcr''al ideas, the four follow* 
ing relations : 1 . The relation of disagreement ; 2 . The relation of agrccnient ; 
3. Relation between the- general and particular idea in one \»ay ; 4. The re- 
lation of the general and particular idea in no way. 

1. The relation of contrariety or disagreement is that in which there is a 
general repugnance on both sides, ns between man and stone, which do not 
reciprocate or correspond in any |)oint ; this relation logicians call contrariety, 
and the two general ideas with regard to each other contraries. 

2. The relation of agreement is that in which there is a perfect reciprocity 
and agreement, for example ‘^man'’ and an animal endowed with speech 
For where there is a man, there also is an animal endowed with speecli. This 
is calleil thejJationof agreement; and the general terms arc called cor- 
respondent or rcciproc ah 

3. In the relation called Jnwm Chisoos Muthek, the sense of the general 
idea is corresponding or reciprocal only in one way; and not in the other; 
fur example ‘‘ man,” and “ living animal,” where there is a man there is of 
course a living animal. But the reverse of this is not necessary. This relation 
is called A/nom Chisoos Mutlick, and both terms opposed to each other Amm 
Chisoos MiilTtck, 

4. And the relation of Amom Chisoos min wojih is that in which there is no 
reciprocation between the terms in any way ; such as animal” and blacks 
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ness For sometimes there is an animal without blackness, and sometimes 
blackness without an animal. This is called Amom Chisoos mi/iwoj^/i, and the 
terms in relation to each other Amom Chisoos min xvojeh. 

The result is this, that in the frst, the basis of the universal is disjuudion 
on both sides; In the setond, the basis of the universal is conjuticlion •, In the 
third, the basis of the universal is conjunction on one side, and disjunction on 
the other; and in the fourth, Ifierc is on both sides, in certain points dis- 
junction and certain points conjunction. 

Let it also be remembered that sometimes the term Juz%i is used for Achnz 
a portion, that is to say, that whatever is ranked under a general idea is called 
Juzzi. But the first, viz. Achux, is called a real portion, and Ihe second 
Juzxi ixaufi, that is, a related part. According to this rule, therefore, man 
with regard to animal is a related part ; and animal is a part with regard to 
]ism naumi or body defined ; and body defined is a related part with regard to 
body in general, accordingly whatever is arranged under a general idea may 
be called Juzzi issauf, or a related part. 
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Sect. III. Op tub piye UniversaiiS called Pebdicablbs. 


The uniyersals or prcdicables arc altogether of five kinds, mu, genus, 
species, difference, pcculi<(rity, accident. For every universal is reducible 
to one of two kinds ; it is either inherent in the form, or not inherent in the 
form. If it be inherent in the form, this also is of two kinds. It cither in- 
cludes the whole form or character of the individuals under it ; or it is only 
a part of the form ; if it include the whole form of the individuals under it, 
such as, “ Man,” which includes the whole form of Zeid, Omar, or 
Beckar, See. then it is called isptdes. If it be not the whole form of the 
individuals, but only a portion, this also is of two kinds. It either compre- 
hends the whole of the different individuals, or it does not ; if it comprehend 
the whole, like Ileywaun, animal, which comprehends man, horse, and goat, 
varying in their character from each other, then they call it a genus, hut 
here there is a nice distinction ; for “ animal” which is in one place a 
genus, in another way becomes a species. For example, when it is asked 
what is the nature of man or horse, and it is answered that they are animals, 
then, in this case, it is a genus : because here the idea of animal with regard 
to man is only part of his character, and at the same time comprehends man 
and horse, which vary in their nature from each other. But when the 
(juestion is put respecting the nature of horse, goats, and sheep, &c. 
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in this case animal is a species ; for the thitjg understood by animal is not a 
part of the character, but the whole of the character of horse, goat, and 
sheep. But if it be a portion of the character in such a manner as not to in* 
qlude the different associates, but to exclude them, then it is a difference, 
for example, nautik, speaking ; which is not the whole, but part of the cha- 
racter of man, which they abstract. 

These three are called zautiant, inherent or essential. Whatever is not 
( 

essentially inherent in the character or nature, is likewise reducible to two 
kinds ; it is something exclusively appropriated fo one object only, or it is not 
exclusively appropriated to one object only. If it be exclusively or peculiarly 
appropriated like laughter, which is the peculiar property of man alone, then 
they call it ehauseh, a peculiar -property or peculiarity. If it be not pecu- 
liarly appropriated, such as the colour and red, then it is called aurkS 
aum or common accident. 


Sect. IV. Op the different species of Definition. 


Let it be remembered, that our object in discussing the subject of ideas 
was to obtain a knowledge of the known perceptible, in- such a manrieror 
forii} as might 1?^ to a knowledge of the perceptible unknown, and this 
they call maurtf, that is, a definition-, and, therefore, since its constituent 
parts, which are the five universal ideas of predicMes, have- been just now 
described, ^fiefinitm, which, id reality consists-af thosCjf j^of, course, already 
explained. 
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The maurraf or the ihhg defined is that respecting Vvliidi every ciieinu- 
stance is collected that can tend to give a proper idea of it; take, for example, 
he'ivoaun nautik, a speaking animal, as the definition of “ Kisaiin, that is 
Man-, and, in defining, the definition must correspond with the thing de- 
fined, that is to say, the description with regard to the thing described must 
stand in the relation of mussau-aut multahukuk, real correspondence. It is 
likewise required that the definition should be more perspicuous, that is, 
more clear and obvious, afid for this reason defining by a term that is more 
general than the thing defined is not proper; such, for example, as the de- 
scription of Man by the term animal Neither is it admissible to define by a 
term that is less general ; such as the description of animal by the word Man ; 
because the relation between ammal and many is that of Amom Chusoose Mui- 
M,andnotthatofil/ww«’<r«/ or perfect agreement, which is required ; nor 
is it allowable to define by means of a thing equally known, or less known thaq 
the thing defined, because it is required that the description should corres- 
pond, and be at the same time more clear* 

The nature of definition and its requisites being now understood, let it be 
remembered that definitions may all be referred to four different kinds, vi®. 

1. Huddi Taum or perfect definition’. 

a, Huddi Naukif or imperfect defimiion. 

3. Resimi Taum m perfect indication ox designation. 

4. Resimi Naukis or imperfect indication ox designation. 

1. If the definition consist of the nearest genus and the nearest difference, 
then it is a perfect definition, such asHeiwaun Nautihy the definition of man. 

' If it consist of the remote and the nearest difference, or the nearest 
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difference alone, then it is an imperfect definition, such as Jim Naumi Kautik 
for man, or Nuutik alone. 3. If the description consist of the nearest genus, 
and the property or peculiarity, such as Heiwann Sauhnk, a creature that 
laughs, for man, it is a perfect mark or designation. 4. And if it consist of 
the remote genus and peculiarity, or of the peculiarity alone, then it is an 
imperfect mark or description, mch is Jism Naumi Sauhuk, apiece of laugh- 
ing substance, or Sauhukie, laughing, only, as a designation of man. 

t 

And further, designation by common accident is not conceived to be 
good ; because the object of definition is the discrimination of the thing de- 
fined frorit others ; and this is not obtained from common Some- 

times in the Huddi Naukis inA Risimi Naukis, Indication by a more common 
word or verbal description is admitted. That is the real meaning (if a word 
not being well understood, another word is employed to explain and eluci- 
date; for instance they say Ulrruxfur hooul assad to explain Ruzfur, which 
also means a lion. And in like manner in verbal description the designation 
is effected by an expression more common, as for example, when a person wtio 
does not know it asks “ what is pain” they will say it is a thing common to 
ail ; and thus, in the Htiddi Naukis and Resiini Naukis, if a more common 
word be used, it is allowed. 
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PART II. Of Demoxitration. 


Sect. I. Of Peopositioms. 


Let it be remembered, that the object of considering truths, is to obtain 
aknowledgcof/fttM-tnowiinsuchamanneras to lead us to the knowledge 
of truth unknown ; and this they call syllogism and reasoning : and since a Syl- 
logism is composed of pro^ositionsf a previous knowledge of these is required 

of course. 

A proposition is a sentence containing cither a truth or an untruth ; that 
is to say, in the language of logicians, it is a compound or affirmation contain- 
ing what is true or false ; such as Zeid is standing, in contradistinction’ to 
an expression, such as Azreb, which does not convey any assertion. In short, 
the thing predicated is called a proposition, and if that proposition affirm 
something of another thing, as in the preceding example, or deny any thing 
of another thing, as in the example Zeid Kauim Naist, “ Zeid is not stand- 
ing,” then these are absolute propositions, and thc/«/ is called an absolute 
affirmative, and the second an absolute negative, and subject of which the 
affirmation is made, corresponding to mubtida in grammar is called Moxoocy ; 
as Zeid in the sentence Zeid Kauim: and the thing spoken or proposed re- 
specting the Mozooey is called Muhmool: such \$ Kauim he is standing, in the 

VoL. VIII. 
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sentence Zeid Kauhn, corresponding in the language of syntax to the term 
Chahher. 

That which expresses the connection between the subject and predicate is 
called Rauht or copula. In grammar they make use of the word Hoo for this 
annection ; and something similar being required for connecting the words 

Z¥.\;o ’Kauim" they have, for this purpole, subsiituicd the pronoun Iho, 
which is understood without being expressed. 

But if the thing predicated be not affirmative or negative of something 
itscribed to something, as in the preceding examples, then such a proposi- 
tion is denominated conditional, as for example, “ If the sunshine, then it 
must be day.” The first member of this sentence, “ If the sun shine,” 
•logicians call thatis, the antecedent ; which corresponds to the 

term “ shirt" the condition in syntax, and the second part of the proposition 
“ Then it must be day,” is denominated tauliy that is, the consequent ; 
which corresponds to the term Chahher in syntax. 

This being premised, know that an absolute or categorical proposition ad- 
mits of various distinctions arising from the nature of the 'Moxooeh or subject, 
/8tc.,&c. 


SECT. II. Op Sy];.i.o()iSMs. 


A STi,t.QGiSM is a sentence composed of propositions, and in such a 

R2 
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manner, that there necessarily ariscs from this composition another sentence. 
Know then that having finished our investigation of propositions on the pre- 
vious knowledge of which all reasoning or demonstration depends, I shall now 
consider demonstration; — Uemonstration or reasoning is the process of in- 
ferring something from the stale of one thing to prove the state of another ; 
and this is of three kinds, viz. Syllogism, Induction, and Jmilugy. Syllogism 
is that in which an inference is drawn from a general rule or class to a sub- 
ordinate part or individual belonging to that class; which must of course 
partake of its general nature or character. *4^ species of argument affords 
certainty or truth. Take, for example, “ The world is changeable, and every 
thing liable to change was created thus they obtain the conclusion that 
the world did not exist from eternity, that is, was created. Be it then un- 
derstood, that two sentences combined, from the nature of wliich there ne- 
cessarily arises a third, constitute what is called Keeause or syllogism : and 
the third sentence thus obtained is called Neteejeh, that is, the conclusion. 


The subject and predicate contained in the conclusion of the syllogism 
described is called the Maddeh, that is, the matter of the conclusion ; and 
the order in which they are placed constitutes what is called Heiyel, that is, 
the form or figure. If the matter and figure of the conclusion appear in the 
premises of the syllogism, then that syllogism is called conditional, because 
the conditional particle Leikin must be included in it. Take, for example, 
“ whenever the sun shines day must exist but the sun shines, which 
pves the conclusion— “ Then day exists,” which is materially and formally 
contained in the preceding syllogism. But if the conclusion be not mate- 
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ria%>af«3.ft>im:ill)^ ex|vcssed'irt titepj-emisesof the syllogtsiu, tlich it is deito 
ntinatcd Iklt-i that is, simple or Ciitegoncal ; whether it be absolute or 
conditional. 

Th‘rr//^f/ ebnsid^red in the conclmion of a simple syllogi^rti is called Jirvi , 
tliht iSj th« minor ; and the thing predicated of the subject is called Jkhar, 
that. is,. the major; and t(« proiiosition which, contains the minor is called 
Sururi, minor proposition ; and the proposition which contains the major, i.s 
c^\MAkhuri, or major proposition; and the t;^m witli which the subject 
and predicate- of the conclusion are both compared is called the middle term 
or Huihii Osit, or Os/V, &c. &c. &c. 

N. B, From the various modes ia which the middle term may be placed, 
there arises a division of syllogism into four* difFerent/orm or figures, or Ash- 
kaul ; which are again subdivided and branched out into a great many subor- 
dinates. 


Sect. III. Op Induction. 

Be it known that Induction is the process of collecting particulars for tlie 
purpose of establishing a general rule respecting the nature of the whole class. 

Argument, or reasoning, is supposed, as we formerly observed, to be of three 
kinds, Syllogism, Induction, and Analogy ; and syllogism has been just now 
discussed. Induction is of two kinds, viz. perfect and imperfect. 

It is perfect induction when the general rule is obtained from an exami- 
nation of all the parts. For example, all animals are either endowed with 
speech, or not endowed with speech. But those endowed and tho.se not en- 
dowed are both sentient, therefore all animals arc sentient. This is an example 
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of perfect Induction, which produces certainty. 

It ii imferfect induction when a number of individual^ of a class being 
overlooked or excluded, a general rule is thus established respecting the 
whole. For instance, if it should be assumed that all animals mo^ the un. 
der jaw in eating, because this is the case with man, horse, goats, and sheep, 
this would be an example of imperfect induction, which does not afford cer- 
tainty : because it is possible that some animals may not move the under jaw 
in eating, as it is reported of the Tumsukk or Nehung, the crocodile. 

Having considered the first two modes of reasoning, there still remains to 
be explained Analogy. 


SiCT. IV. Op Analogy. 

Analogy is the unfolding of an affinity or resemblance between two sub* 
ordinate parts of the same class, differing in their nature and properties, so as 
to establish a general law and axiom respecting both j take, for example, the 
general rule, that “ grapes arc prohibited because wine is,” which conclusion 
is obtained thus. The cause of the prohibition of wine is intoxication ; but 
intoxication exists also in the grape ; therefore it is proved that the grape 
likewise is prohibitcdi The instruments of this process arc analysis and se- 
lection, &c. &c 


VoL. Vlll. 
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Sect. V. Syllogism divided accohding to theik Mattek. 

Let it be observed, that as syllogisms have been divided according to 
their figure ox form into absolute and conditional, so arc they likewise distin- 
guished according to their matter or constituent parts, into five different 
classes, viz. the demonstrative, the casuistical, the rhetorical, the poetical, 
the sophistical. 

I, The demonstrative are composed of truths, that is to say, perceptions, 
the different species of which arc six. 

1. Intuitive or self-evident truths ; to obtain which the bare inspection of 
the subject and predicate, and the relation^ in which they stand to eacli 
other is sufficient : for example, “ a whole is larger than a part.” 

1. Evidences, obtained by means of sensation which are called Hissiaut 
if tliey be external, such as “ the sun shines, the fire burns ; and Judi- 
mill, if they be internal ; as, for example, “ hunger and thirst.” 

3. Experiences, which are the conclusions formed by the understanding 
from repeated trials ; as, for example, “ tiiat Scammony is a Cathartic.” 

4. Traditions, which are the conclusions which the understanding forms 
from the reports of a number of people ; and which cannot be supposed 
to be false, such as the mission ofithe prophet Mahommed, and Jesus 
Christ. 
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5. Conjectures, which arc opinions founded on notions respecting quality 
and motion ; and formed by inferring an effect from a supposed principle 
or cause : such, for example, as “ That the light of the moon is de- 
rived from the light of the sun.” 

6. The general properties of matter, that is, such as are obvious without 
the intervention of any latent intermediate idea, for example, “ four is 
an even number.” 

N. B. In the original here follows the distinction of demonstration or proof 
into reasoning a priori denominated Berhaun Lemmi, and reasoning a 
posteriori denominated Berhaun Anni. 

II. The casuistical or disputatiye, which arc, 

1 . Current and prevailing opinions agreeable to the ideas of the multitude, 
such as “ learning is good, and ignorance bad.” 

2. Malicious insinuations artfully expressed to conceal the motive. 

III. The rhetorical, which arc composed, 

1. Of propositions taken for granted upon some respectable authority, such 
as that of the prophets and fathers. 

2. Of presumptions or suspicions grounded on the frequency of some im- 
proper practice ; such as that of a person being a thief from his going 
abroad in the night. 

IV. The poetical, which are founded on fiction. Honey, for example, 
they make a liquid ruby. 
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V. The sophistical, are composed, 

1. Of vague language without specifying any precise object, such as the 
vague expression “ The person to whom we allude.” 

2, Quibbles, which, though absolutely false, exhibit some appearance of 
trutli ; as if I should say, that “ the figure of the horse which is painted 
on the wall is a horse that “ every horse neighs and, consequently, 
that “ the figure on the wall must also neigh." 




V. 


Ati) Account of the Measurement of an Arc on the Meridian on theCoxir 
<f Coromandel, and the Length of a Degree deduced therefrom in the 
Latitude U* 32'. 


Bv Bkigase Majok william LAMBTON. 


In * former Paper which I had the honour to communicate to the Asiatick 
Society, I gaVe a short sketch of an intended plan for establishing a series 
of connecting points commencing from the Coromandel Coast, and extending 
across the Peninsula ; but that Paper was only meant to convey a general 
idea of the principles on which the work was to be conducted ; a more cir- 
cumstantial and scientific account, it was thought, would be more to the 
purpose, when I had the means of putting the plan in execution, and detailing 
the particulars. Since that time I have received a most complete apparatus, 
which has enabled me to proceed on the scale I originally proposed, and 
what is here offered is the beginning of that work, being the measurement 
of an arc on the meridian, from which is deduced the length of a degree for 
the latitude 12* 32' which is nearly the middle of the arc. 

The triangles here mentioned are those only, from which the arc is ob- 
tained, and the base line, the foundation to the whole, is a measured line near 
the Sea Coast, an account of which is here subjoined. 


VoL. VIII. 
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SECTION I. An account of the Base Line. 

Some time had been taken up in examining the country best suited for this 
measurement, and at leingth a tract was found near Si. Tliomais Monnt, 
tremely well adapted for the purpose, being an entire flat, without any im- 
pediment for near eight miles, commencing at the race ground, and extehd- 
ing southerly. This being determined on, and the necessary preparations 
made, it was begun on the 10th of April, and completed on the 12nd of 
May, 1802. 

I had expected a small transit instrument from England, for the purpose 
of fixing objects in the alignement, and for taking elevations and depressions 
at the same time; but that instrument not having arrived, I thought it unne- 
cessary to wait, particularly as the ground was so free from ascents and des- 
cents ; I therefore used the same apparatus as I had formerly done, viz. the 
transit circular instrument and the levelling telescope fixed on a tripod with an 
elevating screw in the center. In all horizontal directions, this telescope 
fully answers the purpose, and as there has been no deviation from the level 
to exceed 26' 30" excepting in one single chain, and those cases but very 
few, I feel entirely satisfied as to the accuracy of the whole measurement. 

The chain which was made use of is the one I formerly had, and I was 
fortunate enough to receive another from England, made also by the late Mr» 
Kamsden, and this having been measured ofl^by the standard in London, 
when the temperature was 50® by Fahrenheit’s thermometer, it afforded 
me an advantage of correcting for the effects of expansion, a circumstance 
in which I was by no means satisfied in the former measurement. In order* 
therefore, to have a standard at all times to refer to, I have reserved the new 
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chain for that purpose, and used the old one onljras a measuring chain, by 
which means I can always determine the correction for the wear. 

By referring to the annexed table, it will appear that there are only four 
angles of depression, and two of elevation, taken in the whole length of the 
base ; the rest are all horizontal measurements, and many of them consist of 
a great number of feet before it became necessary either to sink or elevate 
the coffers ; when that was flonc, great care was taken to mark the termina- 
tion of the preceding measurement ; and for that purpose a small tripod was 
used in the shape of a T, with three iron feet to run into the ground, the 
straight side of which T was placed in the line. Another small t was made 
with its top also parallel to the line, and fixed upon the large one so as to 
slide to the; right or left, and upon that again was a long piece of brass made 
to slide out at right-angles to the top of the T ; in the middle of this brass 
a mark was made, which was brought to a plumb line let fall from the arrow, 
and the height from the brass to the anow was noted down ; when the suc- 
ceeding chain was laid, which was to commence the new level or hypothenuse, 
the arrow was then brought, so that a plumb line freely suspended, would co- 
incide with the mark on the btajs slider. The height of that chain above 
the brass was likewise taken, by comparing those two heights the elevation or 
depression of the new commencement was determined, and those differences 
noted in the seventh and eigth columns of the table. The differences of the 
two aggregates contained in those columns, when applied to the ascents and 
descents, will therefore shew how much one extremity of the base is above 
the other. The height of the chajn at the commencement and termination 
of the whole was of course taken from the ground. 

All the other particulars; respecting this measurement are nearly the same 

Ta 
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as that in the country, a full account of which has been published in a 
former volume of the Amhc Researches. Some liitlc alterations have been 
made in tlie coffers ; that is, tliey were all of the same length, and the whole 
together* about ninety-six feet, so as to give room for the pickets with the 
brass register heads. Their sides continued to the ends, and their depth on 
each side was the same, for the purpose of being turned every day that they 
might not fall into a curve by their own weight and that of the chain. I also used 
tripods with elevating screws in the center, for supporting the coffers, making 
no other use of pickets than for the drawing and weight posts, and for carry- 
ing the register heads. The top of each stand on tripod was a thick circular 
piece of wood fixed firmly to the end of the elevating screw, and a slip of 
board was fastened across the circular top, screwed into the center, and allowed 
to turn round. When the ends of two coffers were placed on the top piece, 
this slip of board was admitted into the under part of each, and prevented 
their sliding off, a precaution that was very necessary on account of the high 
winds. 

The point of commencement of the base was had by dropping a plummet, 
from the arrow of the chain suspended by a silken thread. A long but small 
bamboo picket had been driven into the ground till its top was level with the 
surface, and the cavity of the bamboo was such as just to receive the plum- 
met, and when the first chain was in the coffers, drawn out by the weight 
at the opposite end, it was adjusted by the finger screw at the drawing post in 
such a manner that the plummet might hang suspended over the cavity of the 
bamboo, while the thread was applied to the arrow. This was done within 
the observatory tent, that the plumb line might hang freely without being dis- 
turbed by the wind. The bamboo picket was preserved with great care during 
the time 1 was observing for the latitude, and wa» then protected under the 
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frame of the zcniili sector. When the lent was. remover! , a huge bamboo 
flag-staff was erected, whose cavity covered the picket, and in that state it re- 
mained until the measurement was corhpletcy. 

At the termination of the base, being the end of a chain, one of the largo 
hooped pickets was driven into the ground till its top was on a level with the 
coffers and under the arrow of the chain. The oppo§ftc end being adjusted 
by the finger serdw, the anfow at the leading end was neatly the center of the 
picket. A mark was made, and a small round headed nail wds driven in till it 
was level with the surface. The chain was again applied, and the arrow cut 
the center of the nail. The picket had been driyen upwards of two ind a' half 
feet into very hard clay. 

But that those extremities may be preserved, in case they may hereafter be 
referred to, I erected small masses of hewn stone eight feet square at the bottOitt 
and four at the top, the axis of those masses being made to pass through the 
points of commencement and termination, and in otdiH- that this might 
correctly done, the following method was used. ' 

I marked out the foundation of the building, so that the picket might be 
as nearly in the center of it as possible. The earth was dug about a foot deep, 
resi 'ving a space round the center untouched. After the foundation was 
brought to a s-vel with the surface, the first tier of stones was laid, being one 
*oot in height. The inner part was then filled up with stones and mortar, 
taking particular care at the same time that the center was not touched.' Tlic 
next tier of stones was then laid, which was six feet square and one foot high. 
This also was filled in with great care, and some cement and bricks put gra- 
dually round the picket. After that the last tier was laid which was four feet 
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square and also one foot high. When these stones were firmly fixed small 
silken threads were drawn across each other in the diagonals of the square. A 
plummet (pointed) was then suspended from the point of intersection of those 
tlireads, and they were so moved that the point of the plummet coincided with 
the center of the nail in the picket. The position of these threads being de- 
termined, marks were inserted in the stone. The cavity was then filled up, 
and a square thick stone was fix^d in the middle of the mass, having a circu- 
lar place of about four inches diameter, sunk half an inch deep, and whose 
center was marked by a point. This point, by moving the stone and again 
applying the silken threads was brought to coincide with the point of inter- 
secjtion, and then it was firndy fixed ,and pointed. 

Precisely the same kind of building was erected at the beginning of the base, 
but,inpla?,c of having a picket in the, center, four large hooped ones were 
driyen into the ground, fornting aisquare of about ten feet, the small bamboo 
picket being intended as the center. . ^ilken threads were then drawn across 
from the diagonal pickets,, and so moved, tjiat the plummet first used, sus- 
pended from the point of intersection of the threads, might drop into the ca- 
vity of the bamboo. That being adjusted, lines were drawn on the tops of the 
pickets where the threads had been extended. The building was then erected, 
and the center both of the second and last tier, was marked by the intersection 
of those threads when applied to the marks on the pickets. 

Such has been the mode of defining the extremities of the line. The build- 
ings are well built of stone and some brick, and will remain for years, if not 
injured by acts of violence. They are intended to receive an instrument on 
the top, and the points are points of reference if it should ever be thought 
necessary to have reepune to them. 
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KXl’ANSION OF THE chains' AND their COMPARATIVE LENGTHS. 

As I wished to be satisfied with respect to the expansion of each of the 
chains, and their comparative lengths, I made a course of experiments for both 
purposes. I had accordingly the coffers arranged near the ground, that the 
drawing and weight posts might be driven deep and firmly fixed. Both the 
chains were then put into the coffers, and the comparisons made as follows : 

j^pril 10, at six P. M. the ^emperature by a mean of five thermometers was 
85°, 6. 

Three comparisons were made, and the old chain exceeded the new one, 
nine divisions of the micrometer screw. 

jipril 10, at six A. M. the temperature by a mean of five thermometers 
was 79®. 

Four comparisons were made, and the old chiin exceeded the new one 
nine divisions. Therefore at the commencement, the old chain exceeded the 
new one in length, nine divisions of the mkrometer..- 

May 23. After the base was completed, the temperature by. a mean of five 
thermometers, was 86°. 

By a mean of five comparisons, the old chain ex- 
ceeded the new one ... - 10,65 diviaoD*. 

24. The temperature by a mean of five thermometers 
was 84°. 

And a mean of six comparisons, gave the excess of 
the old chain above the new one - - - 1 1 ,08 do. 

. 25. The temperature was 87°. 

And a mean of two comparisons, gave - - ii,00 do. 


Mean 10,86 do. 
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Hence it appears, that at the conclusion of the base, the old chain was 
longer than the new one, 1 1 divisions of the micrometer very nearly, so that 
it had increased from being in use, 2 divisions, or ^ hiches. 

These experiments were made with great attention, and when cither chain 
was stretched out by the weight, it was carefully brought into a line in the 
coffers. 

As I had reserved the new chain for a standard, and knowing the tempera- 
ture at which it had been measured off in London, I considered it an object 
to determine its rate of expansion and contraction compared with the ther- 
mometers which had been in. use in meftsuring.thc base, since these were but 
common ones, and might probably differ from those made use of by General 
IloY and otliers, who had determined the expansion of metals by the pyro- 
meter ; and I was further induced to do this, from seeing the great variation 
among them, when the degree of heat became above one hundred, which it 
generally was in the coffers, every day before I left off. To avoid those irre- 
gularities arising, from the expansions' being checked by the resistance frbm 
the pressure on the coffers, I chose the times of sunrise, and frbm one to two 
o’clock, P. M. for making the observationsj Sunrise in India is' generally the 
coulcat time of the twenty-four hours, and the chain had during the night, 
on account of the uniform stawof temperature, full time to free itsilf from 
any resistance. At the hottest part of the day likewise there is a considerable 
time when the thermometers- are nearly stationary, which will afford time for 
the resistance in the coffers to be overcome, and it is necessary to pay parti- 
cular attention to this circumstance, for tlic chain will bo perceived t* 
lengthen ofwn for nearly halfan'hOur aftof the' thcrnlOitieters are at their 
highest.,'. 
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I had made a great many experiments prior to the measurement, but 
found great irregularity, partly from not attending sufficiently to the above 
circumstance, and partly from the unsteadiness of the drawing post, not- 
withstanding it was driven deep into very hard ground, and secured, 
as I thought, by having large stones pressed close on each side of it. 
To remedy this latter inconvenience, I had a staple driven into a brick 
wall, into which the iron was fixed with the adjusting screw for the chain, 
after which I perceived a /perfect coincidence with the arrow and mark 
on the brass head, except what arose from the trifling expansion and con- 
traction of the iron which held the chain. I then began a new course 
of experiments on both the chains, and the results w'ere as follows : — 


Experiments for determining the expansion of the nero Chain. 


1802. 

TIME, 

1 

Mean of 5 
Thermo- 
meters. 

Chanfije of 
Tern pern- 
turc. 

No. divi- 
sions. 

Total expan- 
sion and con- 
traction; 

Total 
due to 

REMARKS. 

Month. 






Inches, 

Inches, 


June 4. 

2 P.M. 

11 6.4 






5. 

0 rise. 

83 

33,4 

51 

,245157 1 

o 

o 

Wealiicr clear 


2 P.M. 

123,8 

40,8 

64 

,307648 



6. 

0 rise. 

82,5 

41,3 

64 

,307648 

,00744 









1 whole of 

14. 

0 rise. 

80 







2 P.M, 

119,1 

39,1 

6o 

,288420 

,00737 

' these experi- 

15. 

0 rise. 

81,4 

37,7 

57 

.273999 

,00727 

ments. 


2 P.M. 

121,9 

40,5 

63 

,302841 



16. 

0 rise. 

79,7 

42,2 

66 

,317262 

,00752 







Mean 




VoL. VIII. 


U 
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Fj.rpmments for determining the expansion of the old Chain. 


laoi. 

TIME. 

Mean of .5 

Tlirrmomc- 

ters. 

Tempera- 

ture*. 

No. divi- 
sions. 

Total expan- 
sion and cou- 
ti'acticn. 

* 

Total 
due to 

REMARKS. 

Month. 

June 8. 

0 rise. 

83,5 

26,8 

42 

,2018.04 

,00749 



C P. M. 

no, .3 

25,1 

40 

,192280 

,00766 

Cloudy wca- 

9. 

0 rise. 

85,2 

24,8 

39 

,187473 

,00755 

t her and high 


J P.M. 

110 





winds during 

rr. 

0 ri.se. 

80,2 

27,9 

42 

,201894 

,00724 

the whole of 

1 

2 P.M. 

108,1 

24,8 

38 

,182666 

,00736 

these experi- 

13. 

0 rise. 

o D Hf 

83,3 

28 

42 

,201894 

,00721 

ments. 



1 1 1,3 

31,3 

46 

,221122 

,00706 


U. 

0 rise. 

80 











Mean 

,00737 



1 1 appears tVom tlicse results, that the expansion due to 1 » of the ther- 
mometer is less th;in what has been allowed by experiments made in Eng- 
land, but this might arise from the thermometers, as they were such as could 
be p<uchascd in the sho])s, and therefore most probably of the best kind. 
Great care, however, was taken to watch the moment when they stood 
the highest, and though they varied from one another considerably at that 
time, yet that variation was generally the same in equal temperatures. 


• The reductions from the nypothenuses to bring them to the horizontal 
level, were made by numbering the feet from the old chain as they were 
measured. Viz. by calling 32 chains 3200 feet, which would be 3200,115 
feet by the new chain ; but this would produce no sensible error in the 
versed sign of a very small angle, and on that account these decimals were 
not taken into the computation, which was thought less necessary, since 
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the whole deduction did not amount to three inches. Neither was any 
notice taken of the different heights of the hypothenuses or levels one 
above another, as tliat difference was too trifling to affect a length of 
thirty or forty chains. The base has therefore been considered at the 
safne distance from the center of the earth, before it was reduced to the 
level of the sea, and the perpendicular height of the south extremity, 
which I have considered as nearly the general height, has been taken for 
that purpose. That perpendicular height was obtained by comparing the 
south with the north extremity, and the height of the latter was deter- 
mined by observations made at the race-stand and on the sea-beach, where 
allowance has been made for the terrestrial refraction. The following is 
the manner in which it has been determined : 

On the top of the race-stand, the under part of the flag on the beach 
was observed to be depressed Q' 30"; and at the beach, the top of the race- 
stand was elevated 7' 15". When the instrument was on the platform of 
the race-stand, the axis of the telescope was on a level with the top of 
the railing, which was observed from the beach. But at the beach the 
axis of the telescope was four feet below the part of the flag which had 
been observed. 

The horizontal distance from the station on the stand to that on the 
beach is=19208 feet. Then as 19208 : 4:: Rad : tan. 43", which must 
therefore be added to the observed depression of the flag — Hence 9' 30'+ 
43"= 10' 13" is the depression of the axis of the telescope on the beach, 
observed from the race-stand. 


U2 
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Now the station on the beach is nearly at right angles to the meridian, 
therefore, by allowing 60957 lathoms to the degree, 19208 feet will give 
an arc of 3' 9" very nearly, which is the contained arc. And the difterence 
between tlie doprcfsion and elevation being 2' 58", we have — 

5', 5 for the terrestrial refraction. Hence, since the observed elevation of 
the stand, plus half, the contained arc would give the angle subtended by 
the perpendicular height of the stand above the telescope at the beach, 
were there no refraction, we shall have 7'> 15"+-^' — 5",5=8' 44" for 
the true angle subtended by the perpendicular height, which being taken 
as tangent, to the horizontal distance and radius, we have’ll ; tan. 8' 44" 
I92O8 ; 48,797 feet the height required. But the axis of the telescope 
on the beach was determined by levelling down to the water, to be 
21,166 feet abov^the sea. Which, added to the above, give 69,963 feet 
for the perpendicular height of the top of the stand above the level of the 
sea. 

Now the top of the race-stand was determined by levelling to be 31,25 
feet above the north c.xtremity of the base; which taken from the other, 
leaves 38,713 for the north extremity of the base above the sea, which 
extreiility being, by the table, 22,96 feet above the south extremity, 
we shall have 15,753 feet from the perpendicular height of the south 
extremity of the line above the level of the sea; and from this height 
the .length of the base has been reduced. 

The angles of elevation and depression were taken by the circular 
instrument, from a mean of several observations, and the error of colli- 
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niation was corrected by turning the transit over, and tlie horizontal plate 
half-round. But the weather was rather dull during tlie wliole of these 
operations. 


TABLE. 

Containing the particulars of the measurement of a base line near St. 
Thomas's Mount, commencing in latitude 1, ‘3', 00', 2.9", -H) N. and extending 
40006,4418 feet South Westerly,, making an angle with the meridian 
0® lo' 36'. The first column contains the number of the hypothenusc, or 
measured distances. The second the length of each in feet. The third 
the angles of elevation and depression (which each hyirothenuse makes 
with the horizon). 'I'he fourth the quantities to be subtracted from the 
respective hypothenusc to reduce it to the horizon. The fifth the perpen- 
dicular ascents and descents to each hypothenusc. The sixth the com- 
mencement in inches of every hypothenusc above or below the termina- 
tion of the one preceding; and the seventh contains the mean tem- 
perature during the respective measurement. 



Length of 
each in feet. 

Angles of elc 
Viitionsaiul 
depressions. 

Deducti- 
ons from 
each hy- 
potheii. 

Peipendicular. 

Commence- 
ment from 
the last. 

Means of 5 
Thermo- 
meters. 

REMARKS. 

Ascents. 

Descents. 

al)ov\ 

Inch 

heiow 

Indies. 

1 

600 

o'" 

0 19 40 

,00984 


3,4325 

25,5 


86,6 

Commenced the lOlh 

2 

500 

0 '26 00 



3,7815 



81,9 

Apnl| 1802. 

3 

2100 

0 26 30 

,06i37 


10,1878 

2 5 


84,5 


4 

300 

Level. 




•7,37 


9k5 


5 

6oo 

do. 





7.37 

84 


6 

100 

do. 



i 

2.75 


90.4 


7 

400 

do. 


i 


i,75 


95,3 








No. of the b\ 
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V 

3 

a 

C.) 

5 

o 

a, 


8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 ' 

17 

18 
1.9 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


31 


32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

iO 


4 J 


'ledncti 
Ills from 
•acli liy- 
'liotlicn. 

■ ' 1 




0 V 

- 'ii 

1.3 

Angles of ele- 
vations and 

Pei pendicular. 


® 0 . 

S 8 JS 

S 5 S 

REMAKK 8 , 


depiessions. 

A.scciits. 


above 

below 


s 


L)c 8 ents. 

Inches. 

Iiiclie 

B 


500 

0 ' " 

Level. 


. 


1,\2 

• 

82,2 


100 

do. 




5,0 


91 


400 

do. 




4,0 


93,2 


300 

! do. 





7,25 

93,3 


300 

0 ‘20 30 

,00534 


1.7890 


8,25 

84,9 


100 

Level, 



[ 



90 

111 tlic water. 

100 

3 0‘2 30 

,11-088 

5,30S2 



8,5 

9(>' 

1 Bank of a Tank. 

100 

Level. 




8 , 


107,4 

} 

100 

do. 





40,87 

105,8 


200 

do, 





11,75 

82,2 


',’00 

do. 





ILlv 

83,1 


5C0 

do. 

i 




6,12 

89,2 


300 

do. 





5,2. 

92,9 


700 

do. 




1 12,25 


87,5 


300 

do.^ 





7,87 

93,7 


503 

do. 





17,5 

92,8 


900 

do. 





10,12 

91,2 


400 

do. 





4,75 

85,8 


500 

do. 





10,62 

85,8 


300 

do. 





11 

93,5 


400 

do. 





12 

86,8 


1200 

do. 





11,37 

88,9 


600 

do. 




3,5 


86,7 


1700 

'do. 




9,3? 


90,6 

The 2 chain in 

700 

do. 




4 


85,4 

the Ching'lepet 

200 

do. 




10,75 


91.3 

road. 

800 

do. 




7,5 


91.5 


400 

do. 





12.75 

94,8 


2000 

do. 





15 

90 


2100 

do. 





6,9 

91,5 


3200 

0 04 50 

,00320 

4,49?1 


8,8 


90.1 


900 

Level. 





1,8 

96,9 


1200 

1 

do. 





11.4 

90,3 
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No. of the hy- 
po tbenose. 

ee.S 
a ^ 

tV 

Vnjjles of ele- 
vations and 
depressions. 

Deducti 
ons from 
each hy- 

ptillioii. 

Perpendicular. 

Connnenromeut 
from the last. 

kO (y 

0 1 

1 § . 

? « 

REMAKKS. 

Ascents. 

Descents. 

above 

Inches 

below 

IllCllOK. 

41 

800 

0 ' 

Level. 





7 

93,7 


42 

MOO 

do. 





6,7 

93,4 


43 

UCO 

do. 





2.8 

90,9 

I 


500 

do. 





3 

93,4 


45 

6oo 

do. 


1 


o 


88,7 


46 

rJoo 

do. 


f 


10.2 


93,8 


4/ 

3200 

do. 




7,'-’ 


93,1 


48 

1400 

do. 




7,2 


90,4 


4.9 

'2200 

do. 




5,6' 


91,8 

Completed the 22d 

50 

800 

do. 




7.3 


97,3 

May, 180?. 


4000() 


,23593 

9,8053 

25,1908 

181, 1() 

272,06 

9<),8 



Noith above the south extremity 22,9b' feet in perpendicular height. 


At the comniencement, the old chain (with which the measurement was 
made) exteeded the new one by nine divisions of the micrometer, C(jual to 
Therefore lAO + x 400 will be the measures in 

lengths of the new chain, equal 4()0()l,4420 

At the conclusion, the old chain exceeded the new one 
by eleven divisions, conse(juently it had increased by wear 
two divisions of the micrometer = 0,0008 feet. Hence 


>£j^ x400=0,l boo feet, is the correction for the wear, 

which add +0, ibOO 

Whence the apparent length of the base, will be 400,016020 

lengths of the new chain, 40001, 6020 

The sum of all the corrections in column fourth for obtain- 
ing the horizontal distances, is 0,2359 feet, which must 
therefore be deducted —0,2359 
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Aiul this will give the apparent horizontal length of the base, 
in terms of the new chain 400,0 13661 lengths, or ... . 40001,36661 


The mean temperature for the whole base is 90®, 8 and the 
new chain was measured ofl' when the thermometer stood 
at 50“ hence to reduce the whole horizontal length to the 
standard temperature of 62“, the equation will be expressed 

^ 400,013661 feet, or5,l 162 

feet which must be added, +5, 1162 

Hence the whole horizontal distance corrected for 62 * will be, 40006,4823 
Which reduced to the level of the sea will be, 40006,4418 


Note, the quantity +,0074 inches is the expansion of the chain due to 
1“ of the thermometer as determined by my own experiments detailed in 
the annexed memoir. By General Roy’s experiments with the pyrometer, 
it was +,00763 inches. 

The quantity +,01237 inches is the expansion of 100 feet of brass due 
to 1 “ of the thermometer. 

By the experiments I made in the Mysore the expansion of the old chain 
was +,00725 inches due to 1 “. By these experiments it is +,00737 inches, 
but I give the preference to the latter on account of the chains being fixed 
to the wall. 

The radius of curvature for reducing the base to the level of the sea, 
is assumed af 3448748 fathoms being the radius to the meridional circle 
on which one degree is computed to be 6OI9I in the latitude of 13*. 
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Section II. — Observations for determining the Angle which the Base Line 

makes with the Meridian. 

At the North end of the base latitude, 13“ 00 29 ", 59 N'. 

September 24M, on the evening the polar star when at 
its greatest Eastern elongation was observed to make 
an angle North Easterly with the base line produced, . . 1 “ 35' 08", 7 


The apparent polar distance of the star at that time 
was 1 “ 44 ' 40" 2 with wfiich and the above latitude, 

the computed azimuth was, ] 47 25 , 7 

Therefore the line when produced Northerly will make an 

angle with the meridian North Easterly 0 12 17 , 0 

September ^C)th, on the evening the angle North Easterly 

with the base line produced was, 1 35 13 , ] 

The apparent polar distance on that day was, 1 “ 44 ' 39 " 8 
which will give the azimuth, 1 4725,2 


Therefore the angle between the line and meridian will be, 0 12 12 , 1 

30 M, on the evening the angle was observed, ... l 35 06’, 7 
The apparent polar distance for that day being 1 “ 44' 38" 1 


the azimuth will be, 1 47 23, 5 

Hence the angle by this observation is, 0 12 16 , 8 

At the South end of the base — Latitude 12 53 52, 8 


October pth. In the morning, the polar star when at its 
greatest western elongation, was observetl to make an 
angle Northwesterly with the base line produced .... ] 59 36 , 9 
The apparent polar distance at that time was 1 * 44 ' 35 , 7 , 
and this with the above latitude will give the azimuth . . 1 
VoL. VIII. X 


47 18,2 



1.54 
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Therdbre the angle which this line produced, makes with 

the meridian North Easterly 0 12 18,7 

And the mean of these four is 0 12 16,15 

Hie last observation was made under the most favourable circum- 
stances, it being just day light; the flag-staff at the north extremity of the 
line was observed immediately after the star ; and the morning being per- 
fectly clear, no unsteadiness or uncertainty arose from the efl’ects of the 
vapour, which had occasioned the difference between the angles on the 
21th and 26 th. 

When the observation was made on the 30th, a blue light was fixed at 
the south end of the base. 

Sj'.cTtoN III . — Commaicement of the operations from the base. The large 

Theodelite. 

After the coiuplction of the base line, there remained nothing* of im- 
jjorlanee to be (lone until I received the large instrument, which arrived 
in the beginning of September. I bad however made an excursion down 
the sea coast, as far as Pon<Heherrp, for the purpose of selecting the propercst 
stations fof determining the length of a meridional arc. This and the 
measurement of a decree at ristht-amrles to the mciiilian I considered as 
the first object of this work : 1 accordingly lost no time in proceeding 
to accomplish these desiderata. 

Tl.e instrument above alluded to was made by Mr. Carv, and is in 
most respects the same as that described by (lencral Roy in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for the year I 79 O, with the improvements made after- 
wards in the microscopes, and in an ailjustnunt to the vertical axis, by 
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which the circle can be moved up or let down by means of two capstan 
screws at the top of the axis. These are mentioned in tlie Philosopliie.il 
Tiansaclions for l/.Qj, in tlie aeeounl of the tri^-ononietrical survey. 
I)y sinking the cireie on the axis, it is l)etter adapted for travelling, and 
when the niicroseopes are once adjusted to minutes and seconds, on the 
liud) of the instrument, the eircle can always be hrouglit hack to the pro|)er 
<listanee fiom them, (iieat attention .however is necessary in bringing 
the axis down, so that the \vires in eaeh miero.seope being fixed at o|)p().sitc 
dots on the lindr, they may coincide with the .same dots when the eirele is 
turned half round, or imule to move eutiiely round, and in a eontraiy direc- 
ti<m to what it harl been moved befoic ; which latter method has been 
iceommeuded by the maker. This circumstance respecting the .ixis should 
he most seinpidously attendeel to before the adjustment of the micromelers 
begin, so that when by arranging the lenses in such a manner that ten re- 
volutions of tlie micrometer may answer to ten minutes on the limb, and 
( 

thciei'ore ou<- division to one .second, the ciiele can alw.iys he brought to 
its proper height, by tiying tlie revolutions of the mierometer. 

It lias however been found from experience, that unless in cases of very 
long and trouhlesomc marches, it is not necessary to sink the axis. 'I'hc 
eaniage being performed altogether by men, there is not that jolting wliieh 
any otlier mode of conveyanec is subject to, and as I found, that a con- 
siderable time was taken up in adjusting the axis before the revolutions of 
the micrometers could he brought to their intended limits, I therefore laid 
it aside, unless under the cireumstanccs abovcnientioned. 

The semicircle of the transit telescope is graduated to lo' of a degree iu 
place of 30', which was the case with the semicircle described by General 

X 2 
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Rov, and the micrometer to the horizontal microscope applied to this semi- 
circle, making one revolution in two minutes, and five revolutions for ten 
minutes on the limb ; and the scale of the micrometer being divided into 
sixty parts, each part is therefore two seconds of the circle. 

A number of experiments have been made for determining the error of the 
semicircle, and to ascertain the place of the fixed wire in the hoiizontal 
microscope, so as to divide the error. It has appeared in the event, that the 
telescope being in its right position, (tliat is, when the limb and microscope 
were on the left hand,) and the fixed wire placed at Zero on the semicircle, 
when the circle or limb of the theodelite was turned 180“ in Azimuth, and 
the telescope turned over, the fixed wire was then distant from Zero on the 
op[)osite part of the arc by a mean of a great many observations € 57 ", the 
half of which is therefore the error. Thishalf was carefully setoff from 
Zeio by the moveable micrometer wire, and the fixed one brought to coin- 
cide with it. On the right application of this error, there will be l'28", 5 
to add to the elevations and subtract from the depressions. The observations 
for determining this quantity were repeated at different times, and under the 
most favourable circumstances; the adjustments of the whole instrument 
being fre(|uently examined, and the level applied to the telescope, reversed 
at’most of the observations. For the line of collimation, as these correcti- 
ons depend on having a well-defined object, I fixed a bamboo upwards of a 
mile distant from the observatory tent, and tied round it seveial narrow 
stripes of black silk, one of which was near the horizontal wire when the axis 
of the telescope intersected the staff after being brought to a level by the 
bubble. Then the instiument being adjusted, and the telescope directed to 
the bamboo, being perfectly level, and the wire of the micrometer in the 
piece brought to the intersection of the cross wires, tl.e angular distance to 
the mark on the bamboo was measured by the runs of that micrometer, and 
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the wire brought back to the point of intersection of the other wires. The 
circle was then turned half round and the telescope reserved or put again into 
the same Ys. The levelling adjustment was then made, and the angular 
distance from the intersection of the wires to the black mark again taken, 
half the difference between which and the former was of course the error of 
collimation. This error was repeatedly reduced till it became very small, 
half by the finger screw of the clamp to the semicircle, and half by the ad- 
justing screws to the levelling rods. After that, the remaining error was 
repeatedly examined and found to be 2",36 to be subtracted from the eleva- 
tions and added to the depressions when tlie telescope is in the ordinary po- 
sition, or when the semicircle and microscope are on the left hand ; but 
vice versa when in the contrary position. These errors of the scmicircie and 
line of collimation being opposite, the result from comparison will be, “That 
when elei'ations or depressions arc taken with the semicircle, I'Sfi" must be 
added to the former, and subtracted from the latter." 

And that when the elevations and depressions are taken by the micro- 
meter in the eye piece 2', 36 must be deducted from the elevations and added 
to the depressions. 

The micrometer in the focus of the eye-glass of tlie transit telescope is 
the same in all respects as the one mentioned by (Jeneral Kov, that is to say, 
the circle or scale is divided into one hundred divisions, and there is a no- 
nius fixed to the upper part of the telescope, which defines the revolutions 
of tire micrometer as far as ten for the elevations and ten for the depressi- 
ons. The following experiments have been made with the same marked 
bamboo, for ascertaining the value of these divisions, and it has been found 
tliat seven revolutionsand 61,4 divisions are equal to ten minutes on the 
limb of the scmicircie, so that one division is equal to ,78» of a second. 
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TABLE 

Of experiments for deter mining the xalualicn of the revolutions and divisions 
on the murometer in the ei/c-piecc <fthe telescope. 


Moiitli. 

Micronic tor 
Divisions. 

No. ot 
sc 

conds. 

N'aliio of 1 Di 1 
vision. j 

Month. 

Micronicloi 

Divisions. 

i\u. uJ 

se- 

conds. 

V'alue of 1 Di- 
vision. 


(1 




d 



Nov. 26 . 

.'1.9 1, 5 

7'S3,5 

0,788 1 

Nov. 

1000 

780 

0,780 



787 

0,782 1 



800 

0,800 


99 ^ 

773 

0,777 , 



787 

0,787 


100.5 


0,788 1 



' 7.Q4 

0,794 


100‘v» 

791 

0,794 ' 



788 

0,788 







782 

0,782 



Moan - 

0,788 ; 




— 




1 



788 

0,788 


Hence one second will be equal to 1,26’9 divisions. 

One minute 75,72 ditto. 

Ten minutes 757,2 ditto. 


Hence one second will be equal to 1,26’9 divisions. 

One minute 75,72 ditto. 

Ten minutes 757,2 ditto. 


SECTION IV. 

'Angles taken with the large theodelite between 27th September, 1802, 
and 13th of Jpril, 1803. 


AT THE NORTH END OF THE BASE. 

Between And Observed Angles. 

0 / // 


South end of the base, .... Mount station, 

Ferumbuuk hill, 
Ferumbtfnk\A!A, Mount station, 


91 09 04 
09 47 58,9 
81 21 05,2 



meridiaK otr f ilE Coast oE coftOMAMbEL, 


15 ^ 


AT THE south END Of THE BASE. 


between 

And 

ObseiX'cd Angles. 

North end of the base, 

.... Mount station, .... 

... 1 1 19 32,5 


Perumbauk hill, . . . 

. . . 113 56 47,3 

Mount station, 

.... ditto, . . . 

AT THE MOUNT STATION. 

... 102 37 14,8 

North end of the base. 

South end of the base, . 

. . . 77 31 23 


Perumbauk hill, .... 

... 88 06 38,2 

South end of the base. 

. . . . ditto, .... 

. . . 10 35 12,9 

Peruinbauk hill, .... 

. . . . Mungot station, . . . 

. . . 92 30 03,6 


Mullapode h'tW, 

AT PERUMBAUK HILL. 

. . . 63 30 13,2 

Noith end of the base. 

. . . . South end of the base, . 

. . . 56 15 26 


Mount station, .... 

. . . 10 32 16,3 

Soutli end of the base. 

. . . . ditto, .... 

. . . 66 47 42 

Alungot station, .... 

. . . . dittOj .... 

. . . 36 58 15,1 


Cmmxcaucum hill, . . 

. . . 59 43 12,9 


Mullapode hill, .... 

. . . 42 52 13,9 

Mullapock hill, 

. . . . Coonomaucum hill, . . 

AT MUNGOT STATION. 

. . , 16 50 59 

Pcrninbouk hill, .... 

. , . . Coonoou'auam hill, . . 

. . . 88 03 47,6 


Mullapode hill, .... 

. . . 79 08 56,4 

MuUapoJe hill 

. . . . station, . . . . 

. . . 124 40 24,2 

vl/www station, .... 

. . . . <Ktto, .... 

. . . 75 25 54,8 

Mount station, 

. . . . Perumbauk hill, .... 

. . . 50 31 41,7 

MuUapods bill, 

. . . . Mummr station, . . . 

, . . 49 14 29,4 
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AT MULLAPODE HILL. 


Belwee7i 

And 

Observed Angles. 

Perimhauk hill, . . 


. . 139 29 07,8 

Coonomaucuin hill, . 


. . . 81 21 03,0 

station, . . 


. . . 52 53 20,0 


Mungot station, . . . . 

. . 28 17 36,7 


AT MUNNOOR STATION, 


station, . . , 


. . 100 27 11,4 


Mullapode, 

. . 49 34 32,4 


Tandrap station, . . . . 

. . 44 15 34,9 

Mullapode hill, . . . . 

dittOj . . - f 

QS Q 


Coonommucum hill, . . . 

• • o\j 

. . 50 52 39 


AT TANDRAV STATION. 


Mungot station, . . . 


. . 60 18 30,7 


Mullapode hill, 

. . 27 02 00,1 

il/wnwoor station, . . , 

ditto, . . . ^ - 

S*? Ifi *10 R 

Mullapode hiW, . . . . 


» • l\J xjyJyO 

. . 94 00 01,7 


Pootiauk hill, 

. . 80 48 38,8 


AT URRUMBAUCOM HILL. 


Mullapode hill, . . . . 


. . 43 02 50 


PooMuk hill, 

. . Ill 52 28,9 


AT POONAUK HILL. 


Mullapode hill, . . . . 


39 25 15,6 


Station, . . . . 

. . 27 13 47,4 


MaumdaorMill, 

. . 49 19 0,46 
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AT POONAUK HILL. 


Between 

And 

Observed Angles. 

Jllacoor hill, .... 

Pa</re« station, . . . 

.... 23 52 57,5 


Urrumhaucum hill, . 

‘. . . . 32 18 50,7 

; 

at allacoor hill. 


Poonauk hill, .... 


.... 91 22 13 


Urrumbaucum\xx\\, . 

.... 1 10 08 22,5 


PAUDREE STATION. 


PoowamA: hill, .... 


.... 64 44 52,1 


AT MULLAPODE HILL. 


PcmauhMxW, .... 

Tandray station, . . 

.... 71 39 2^,3 

• 

Urrumbaucum hill, . 

.... 28 42r 12,6 


Maumdoor hill, . . . 

.... 58 02 19 

Tandray station, . . 


.... 42 57 07,9 

Perumbaucum hill, . 


.... 35 17 00 

Maumdoorhixll, . . . 

...... Carrangooly hill, . . 

.... 45 48 00,5 


AT MAUMDOOR HILL. 


Mullapodehxih, . . . . 

Pmiauk\xx\\, . , . . 

.... 72 38 40 


Carrangooly hill, . . 

.... 69 50 21,5 

CarrangoolyhixW, . . 

Woritty hill, .... 

.... 44 46 21,6 


AT CARRANGOOLY HILL. . 


MulkpodehiM, . . . 


.... 64 21 44,1 

Maum^iorhixW, . . . 

Woritty hill, .... 

.... 80 37 28,3 

PerwMCOj/ hill, ... 

ditto, . 

.... 28 33 28,6 


re//a«^c<3tMd hill, . . 

.... 36 40 28,2 

VoL. VIII. 

Y 
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l6'Z 



AT WOIJJTTT HILL. 


Between 

And 

Observed Angles. 

• t // 

Carrangoolyhx\[f . . . 


. . H 3$ 13>1 


Pcmacoi/ hill, 

. . 109 25 09,4 

'PermacoilhWl, . . . . 


. . 17 46 10,3 


AT PERMACOIL HILL. 


IVoritty hill, 


. . 42 01 25,1 


Coonuin\a\\, 

. . 134 51 00,6 

Coonum hill, 


. . 53 13 11,3 

rellungcaudhiW, . . . 


. . 28 58 23,4 


New station on red hill. 

. . 98 29 08,8 

Mooratan stsition, . . 


. . 15 57 39,8 


Chengcaud s\sX\on, . . . 

. . 42 57 14,4 

Mylum st&tion, .... 


. . 29 29 41,3 


AT VELLDNOCAUD HILL. 


PermacoilhixW, . , . . 


. . 114 21 15,4 


New station on red hill. 

. 37 15 17,4 

AT THE NEW STATION ON RED HILL. 


PermcoH hill, 


. . 44 15 33,8 


Mooratan station, . . . 

. . 99 25 04,4 


AT MOORATAN STATION. 


Chengcaud station, . . 

P^nnacofl hill, 

. . 85 13 36,0 


Trvoande^rum hill, . . 

. . 64 42 38,5 

1st CooHNm hill, . . . 


. . 81 48 30 


station, .... 

. . 54 33 15 

New station on red hill, 


. . 64 37 21,4 
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AT THE FIRST FLAG ON RED HILL. 


Between 

And Observed Angles. 

Comum hill, . . . • 


38 54 56,4 


Station near . . . 

76 26 03,1 


AT COONUM HILL. 


Permacoil hill, . . . 

JVoritty hill, 

27 22 53,3 


1st flag on red hill, 

87 51 51,8 

1st flagon red hill, 

Station near il/oordffln, . . . 

21 45 26,9 


, . . dittOj 

76 02 09,3 

KyuCH^CdUfU Sro-llOIlj • 



AT MTLUM STATION. 


Permacoil hill, • . 

CAewgCflwd station, 

129 35 52,8 


Mooratan station, 

73 09 50,7 


JVoritty hill, 

46 21 11,4 


AT CHENGCAUD STATION. 


PermacoUMiVi,^ . . 

. Mybm station, 

21 04 26,9 


Mooratan station, 

51 49 06,6 

Trivandepom'um hill, 

ditto, 

66 08 35,2 • 


... * ditto 

49 24 35.75 

K^uunum iiiAij 7 ^ 

AT THE STATION OF OBSERVATION AT TRIVANDEPOORUM HILL* 

Mooratun station, . 

CAengcawd station, . . . . 

49 08 53,9 

Referring light near 

star, west elongation. 

• 

baucum, 

) 



February 3, . . . . 1 1 39 48, 2i 


4f> * # • • 

44,9 


Sf • t • • 

44,83 


7j • • • • 

40,5 


9j . • • . 

43,2 


10, .... 

39,6 


1 ll • • • • 

43,67 

Referring light near 

Trip- > Blue light on station,! 7 87 45,36' 

numbajicum,. . . 

5 ® > 


Y2 



mbasureUevt of an arc on the 
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The angles in general have been taken three and four times, and every 
time that the object was observed, both microscopes were read off thrice, 
and two separate field books kept for making out the angles. What are 
here recorded, are the means taken from the two books. In case a differ- 
ence in those angles, noticed at the time, left any reason to suspect an 
error in the instrument, the division between the dots was carefully ex- 
amined, as well as those to the right and left, and if any error was disco- 
r ered, allowance was made accordingly, 


SECTION V. Tbianoles. 


iVorth End of the Base from the South Ettd of the Base 40006,4. 
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North endofthe Base from Perutnbauk Hill 4397 1 , 8 . 


No, 

Stations. 

Obtenred 

Angles. 

piff. 

U 

twiy 

Error, 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in feet. 

3. 

North end of the 
base» 

Perumbauk hill, 
Mount station. 

0 / // 

81 21 05,2 
10 32 16,8 
88 06 38,2 

// 

— ,03 
-,02 
— ,03 

' 


0 f 

81 05,1 

10 3? 16 .H 
88 06 38,1 




180 00 00,? 

,08 

,08 

•f »i 

180 



Mount station from 

C North end of the base, 

( Perumbauk hill, - * 

8046,7 

43495,4 

South End of the Base from Mount Station 40965,8. 

4. 

South end of the 
base, 

Mount station, 
Perumbauk hill, 

0 / // 

102 37 14,8 
10 35 12,9 
0 0 0 

// 

—.06 

-.02 

-.01 



0 t n 

102 37 14,7 
10 35 12,9 
66 47 32,4 








180 




Perumbauk from 

\ South end of the base, 

[ Mount station, - - 

8189,2 

43495,5 


It appears from examining the above triangles, that there is a difference 
in the distance from the north end of the base and Mount station, by the 
first and second triangles, and also a difference in the distance from the 
south end of the base to Perumbauk hill. It may be necessary to notice 
here, that there was great difficulty in taking all these angles, on account 
of the very thick vapour which constantly floated near the surface of the 
flat where the base line runs, almost immediately after day^light, to very 
near the time of sun-setting. All the angles, and particularly at the north 
and south end of the base line, have been repeatedly taken, and the only 
time when the flag-staff appeared distinctly, was in the morning of the 7th 
of Orfoicr, when I observed the polar star at the south end of the base line. 
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Mullapode Hill from Mungot station 45109,5. 


No. 

Stations.. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Dlff. 

Spber. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in feet. 



0 / tt 

// 



0 / // 


.9. 

Mullapode hill| 
Mungot station, 
Munnoor station, 

81 10 56,8 
49 14 39,4 
49 34 33,4 

— ,31 
-,13 
-,14 



81 10 57,4 
49 14 39,8 
49 34 33,8 




170 59 58,6 

-,48 

,48 


180 



Munnoor station from 

f Mullapode hill, - - 
[ hillr - - 

44944,3 

58633,6 



o ^ // 

// 



0 / 


10. 

Mullapode hill, 
Mungot station, 
Tandray station, 

38 17 36,7 
134 40 34,3 
37 03 00,1 

+,o4 

-.6 

-,1 



38 17 36,4 
i;24 40 33,6 
37 02 00 




m 0.01 


,43 

X,3 




Tandray station from 

C Mullapode hill, • - . 
^ station, • - 

81731,9 

47105,3 


Mullapode Hill from Munnoor statim 44944, 



oft/ 

U 



0 t f* 


11. 

Mullapode hill, 
Munnoor station, 
Tandray station, 

52 53 20 
93 50 5,9 
33 16 30,8 

-.2 

-.1 



53 53 31 
93 50 08 
33 16 31 




179 59 56,7 


,7 

-A 

180 



Tandray station from 

f Mullapode hill, - - 
1 Munnoor station. 

81733.7 

65335.7 
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Mungot station from Munnoor station 58633,7. 


So, 

Stations. 

Observtd 

Angles. 

Diff. 


Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Dinfiinrci 
ill feet. 

12. 

Mungot station, 
Munnoor station, 
Tandray station, 

75 25 54,8 
44 15 34, <) 
60 18 30,7 

// 

—,2 
— 2 



a t n 

73 25 54,5 
44 15 35 

60 18 30,5 

47105,9 

653;5,4 

180 00 00,4 


,64 

—.2 

ISO 

Tandray station from 

C Mungot hill, - - - 
^ Munnoor station, 


In the quadralatcral formed by Mullapode hill, Mungot hill, Mwmtor 
station, and Tandray station, the side Mullapode and Tandray is common 
to tiie tenth and eleventh triangles, the first of which gives it 8 173 1, .9 
feet, and the latter 81732,7 feet, the mean of which is 81732,3 feet, which 
becomes the base for extending the triangles westerly. These results appear 
to be sufficiently correct, since the bases on which the two triangles have 
been formed, were derived from the different sides of the triangle Pe- 
rumbauk hill, Mungot hill, and Mullapode hill, viz. one from the side 
Mullapode hill and Mungot hill, the other from the side Mullapode hill and 
Perumbauk hill, on which was computed the side Mullapode hill and Coo- 
mofwaucum hill, and from that again the side Mullapode hill and Munnoor 
station, which, however, came out the same as when obtained from ijthe 
distance Mullapode hill and Mungot hill. 

It will also appear that in the triangle computed on the base Mungot hill 
and Munnoor station, that each of the sides, Munnoor station and Tandray 
station, and and become common to the triangles, Mul- 

V 0 L.VIII. Z 
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lapode hill, and Tandray and Mullapode hill, Mungot and Tandray, 

each to each, and that in the first case, there is a difference of yj- and in 
the second of y,- of a foot. These circumstances will, I conceive, prove 
the operations to be sufficiently satisfactory. 


Mullapode hill from T&ndvzy station 81732,3. 



Poonank Wlfitom Urruftibaiaimift hill 5(03^, '4. 
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Pooaauk hill fi'otn Allicoor Ai// 58638,4. 


Np. 

StatioQi. 

Ol)ser¥ed 

Angles. 

piff; 

Sptier. 

Excess. 

Efi’or. 

^ 

Angles toe 
culculation. 

in foci. 

16. 

Poonauk hiH, 
AUicoor hill,, 
Paiidrce station, 

0 / // 

' 23 52 57,5 
’ 91 522 13 

64 44 52,1 

[ 1 

-~,09 
^0 

— ,08 

1 



0 ' t, 

23. 52 57 
‘91 22 13 
64 44 51 




‘l8D 2,6 

1 

.37 

+ 2,2 

180 



P( 

— r 

ludrcc siatton from 

C Poonauk liill, - - - 
( AUicoor hill, - - - 

64815,7 

26248,9 


Mullapode hill from Urnimbaucum 1 19444,7. 


17. 

Mullapode hi})| 
Urrumiuuf^um^ 
Poonaujc hill, 

*' 0^ # « 

'2» 42 1%6 
in 52 33j6 
39 25 15,6 

-.3 

-1,9 

-,8 



0 , ' 

’ 28 42 12,6 
111 52 32,3 
39 25 15,1 




1)80 1,8 

1 

u 

‘ 

!190 





C Wl) - ■ 

1 Urrumbaucum hill, • 

174554,3 

90339,4 


MuHapode kiKf^ Poonauk hjU 174355. 


16. 

Mullappdf hiH^ 
Potmauk l)iH, 
Alaumdoor, 

^ 56 02 Id 
49 19 4,6 
f 76 38 4(> 

-1,,3 

-.1,9 



O' w 

'58 2 18 
'49 19 3,5 
‘ 72 38 38,5 

138685,5 

155157,2 

ioo W. 3,0 


.ift 

•^u 

iao 




Zg 
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Maumdoor kill from Mullapode 138685,5. 


No. 

Statioof. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Spfaer. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in feet. 

19. 

Maumioof hill, 
Mullapode hill, 
Carrangooly hill, 

« ' " 

69 50 21,5 
45 4S 0,5 
64 21 44,1 

-1,2 
— 1 
-1,2 



. ' " 

69 50 19,5 
45 48 58,5 
64 21 42 




180 6,1 


3,4 

+2,7 

180 



Carrangooly hill from 

f Maumdoor hill, - - 
1 Mullapode hiW, - - 

110182.4 

144405.4 


Carrangooly hill from Maumdoor hiU 110282,4. 



Wooritty hill from Carrangooly hill 95282,8. 




0 • f 




0 * * 


21. 

Wooritty hill, 
Carrangooly hill, 
Pemmoil hill, 

109 25 09,4 
28 33 28,6 
42 01 25,1 

-1,1 

-,22 

-.13 



i09 25 07,7, 
28 33 27,8 
42 pi 24,5 




180 00 3,1 


1,4 

+ 1.7 

ISO 



Pemmoil hill from 

( Wooritty - - 

( Carrw^Oidy hill, • 

68041,$' 

13423M 
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Carrangooly hill from Pcrmocoil hill 134236,4. 


No. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

II 

Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in feet. 

22. 

Carrangooly hill, 
Permacoil hill, 
f^ellungcaud 

0 • » 

36 40 28,2 
28 53 23,4 
Il4 21 15,4 

i0 

-0,1 

--0,1 

-1,2 



o , / 

36 40 26 
28 58 22 
114 21 12 

71374,2 

18004,7 

180 00 07,0 


1,4 

+ 5,6 

180 00 00 




Permacoil hill from Vellungcaud hill 88004,7. 


ft * M 

93 29 08,8 
37 15 17,4 
0 0 0 

// 

—,9 

_,3 






0 » " 

98 29 08 

37 15 17 

44 15 35 

1,6 


180 00 00 


23. 


\PermacoH hill, 
Fellungcaud, 
New station, 


^ 1 I Ml A. ( Pcrmocoil hill, - - 

New station on red lull from j . 


76334,1 

124716,7 


Wooritty hill from Permacoil hill 68041,5. 


24. 

fPooritty hill, 
Permacoil U\\, 
Coonum hill, 

0 < H 

17 46 10,3 
134 51 00,6 
27 22 53,3 

«r 

+.1 

-,9 

+.3 



0 » n 

17 46 09 
134 50 58,5 
27 22 52,5 




180 00 4,2 


,5 

+3,7 

180 00 00 



' 

Coomm hill from 

C/Poonwyhill - . - 
( /’crmocPiHiil, • • 

104887.5 

45150.5 
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Permacoil hill from Coonunx kiU 4^ 


No. 

25. 

bullions. 

• 

Observed 

Angles. 

m. 


Etwt.; 

f Allies %j 
^ caliBulaUon. 

' in iSeet. 

Permacoil hill, 
Cootimn hill, 

1st Flai^ on red 
hill. 

0 * M 

53 13 11,8 
87 51 51,8 

0 0 0 

» 

-.2 

-.3 



Q • U 

153 W 11,5 
>S7 51 51,3 

• 38 54 57 

71825,^ 

57567,7 

[ 



.6 


180 00 00 

T- . TM 1 u ii r S Permacoil hill, - - 

First Hag on red hill from . . . 


Perojacoil hill from Wooritty hill 6^041}5- 



Permacoil hill from Mylum station 49184,8. 


— r* 


0 • •> 


1 

o, • » 

27. 

PermacfiH MIJr 
Mylum station, 
il/oornD^nstatiob, 

n 26 53,3 
73 09 5Q,7 
0 0 0 

**r «*> 

f f 

1 

! 26 
JiooipA 

\ 34 23 16 




P 

rr" 

iso 00 00 


M^omkm iMien Qpom * 


8335 1|9 
83030,3 
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Coonum from first Flagon red hill 57567,7. 


No. 



StaHons. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff- 


Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in feet. 

538. 

•j 

Coonum InU, ^ 

Ist Fla|g on red 
hill, < 

J/ooratonststton; 

( 

0 # * 

boo 

7b 26 03,1 
8t 48 30 ' 

— il- 

1 


0 t tt 

21 45 27 

76 26 03 

81 48 30 

56538,5 

21559,1 

- 

f 


0,29 


180 0 0 

r 

A/oo 

ratan station from ^ 

’ Coonum hill, - - - 
First Flag on red hill. 


Permacoil Hill fr&fh the new station on red hill 76334,1. 


29. 

Permadoil hill, 
New station, 
,3/ooraAwstation, 

1 

Mm 

0 ; » 

16 57 39,8 
99 25 04,4 
64 37 21,4 

0 

— ,28 
-,04 



0 / 0 

15 57 38 
99 25 2,4 
(H 37 19,6 

83348,4 

23231,9 

180 00 5,6 


0,42 

+ 5,18 

180 0 0 

^ r S PfTfnocoil hill, - - 

iratan station from | station on red hill, 

Permacoil Ai7 / from Mooratan station 83350, 

15. 

30. 

Permacoil hill, 

Chengcaud sta- 
Udb, 

• ' ' 1 
42 57 14,4 
«5 W 36 1 

51 -49 Ob,)t 

0 

-.4 

“..,6 

• ' 


. ' ' 

42 57 16,2 
85 13 37,6 

51 49 06,2 

105668^ 

72254,7 

179 59 54,^ 

( 

1,4 


180 00 ob 

1 

‘ Pmmoil bill, - - 
ilfooroton Btation, - 
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Coonum hill from Mooratan station 56538,5. 


No. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

l| 

Error. 

Aogfesfor 

calculation. 

Distances 
iu feet. 

31. 

Coonum hill, 
A/oorafanstation, 
Chengcuud sta- 
tion. 

0 . W 

0 0 0 
54 33 15 

49 24 35>7 

-.2 

-.2 



o' / M 

76 02 09,5 
54 33 15 

49 24 35,5 

60654,3 

72252,9 



0,8 


180 00 00,0 

j w- r f Coonum hill, - 1 . 1 
station from . 

i 


Mooratan station /rom Ckengcaud station 72253,8. 


32J 


Mooratan^idXionf] 
Cliengcaud sta- 
tion, 

Trivandcpoorum} 


0 t 0 

64 42 38,5 

66 8 35,2 
49 8 53,9 

0 

-,5 

-,5 

-,4 



0 ♦ 0 

64 42 35 

66 8 32 
49 8 53 


180 00 7,6 


1.4 

+6,4 

180 00 00 



« . . !• f Mooratan station, - 


87360,7 

86367,6 


ITie angles have been taken with much care, and I believe with 
much accuracy as the nature of such a process admits of; difficulty, ho 
ever, very frequently arose from the haziness of the weather, which render 
the objects at the very distant points extremely dull, and occasioned soi 
irregularity in the angles. Whenever that happened, the observations wi 
often repeated, and in case any one, in particular, was different from 1 
other so much as ten seconds, it was rejected till the three angles of i 
triangle had been observed. If the sum of these angles vlras near what 
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ought to be, no further notice was taken of it ; but should tlie sum of the 
three angles be nearer the truth by taking it into the account, and tliut 
there appeared an irregularity in the other two observed angles, I have 
made it a rule to take each observed angle as a jprrect one, and divide the 
excess or defect between the other two, and then compute from the given 
side the other two sides; and after doing the same thing with each of the 
angles successively, a mean of the sides thus brought out was taken, which, 
to certain limits, will always be near the truth. I then varied the selec- 
tion of the observed angles, rejecting such as I had reason to doubt ; 
and by correcting them, and computing the two required sides of the tri- 
angle, those which gave the sides nearest to what had been brought out 
by the other method, were adopted, let the error be what it would. This, 
however, has rarely happened; and when it did, great precaution was 
used; and no angle was rejected without some reason appeared to render it 
doubtful. 

In correcting thC' observed angles to obtain those made by tlic chords, I 
have used the formula given by the Astronomer Royal, in his demonstration 
of M, De Lambre’s problem, which appears in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1797. The spherical excess is of course had from the well known 
method of dividing the area of the triangle in square seconds, by the num- 
ber of seconds in the arc equal to kkUus, where rfie number of leet in a se- 
cond may be had by using the degree as has been, commonly applied to 
the mean sphere, or the mean between the degree ou the meridian and its 
perpendicular. This being of no furtlier use than to check any error that 
might happen in computing the corrections for the angles. 

‘ r 

In converting the sides of the triangles into arcs, the length of a degree 
VoL. VIII. A a 
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m 

has been computed for every ten degrees from the meridian to its perpendi- 
cular-on an Ellipsoid, whose diameters were in the ratio of one to 1,0067, 
which is derived from taking the degree on the meridian, in latitude 50* 
41' to be 6085 1, and the 4egree perpendicular thereto 61182, in the same 
latitude. These data would give the meridional degree, in latitude 13®, 
to be 60191 , and the degree perpendicular equal 60957, which, however, 
is not the case; but no sensible error will arrive in making those corrections 
from' taking the arcs a few seconds more or less than the truth. 


SECTION VI. 

Reduction of the distances to the meridian ofTrivandeporum, for determining 
the length of the terrestrial arc. 

The sides of the great triangles, from which the arc is derived, falling 
very nearly in the same meridian, and not more than 16363,3 feet west 
from the meridian of Trivandeporum, the south extremity of the arc, there 
required no reference to any hypothesis of the earth's figure for getting the 
exact distance between the parallels, so that the latitude of a point where 
a greit circle falling from the station of observation near Paudree, will cut 
the meridian of Trivandeporum at right angles, may be determined with 
sufficient accuracy by computing spherically, and the distances, when re- 
duced to the meridian, (the distance from Trivandeporum to Coonum hill 
excepted,) may be considered as the chords of arcs on the meridian, and 
therefore the arcs themselves may be had, by allowing 60494 fathoms 
to the degree, as had been obtained from the sum of those reduced distances, 
the sum therefore of all these arcs will make the whole meridional arc, 
which is a nearer approximation to the truth. 
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Seeing that a line drawn from the station of observation at Paudree, to 
the station at Maumdoor hill, would fall nearly in the direction of the nv- 
ridian, that distance has been computed, by taking the sides Poonauk 
hill to Maumdoor hill, and Poonauk hill to P&dree, and using the internal 
angle tXPoonauk hill, corrected for the chords. This, however, was scarcely 
necessary, except for shewing the arrangement of the points. 

The following table wiU shew the arrangement of the sides, and their 
reduction to tire meridian of Trhandeporum. 


Statk>iif it 

Stationa 
retotd to. 


DiftanoM. 

Diitanoes fWmi the I 

ptrallelaofthe j 


iMmdepcrum* 


Meridian. 

Perpendicnlar. 

TrixmdMorum, 
Coonum hill, 
iVooriity hill, 

Maumdooff 

Coonum hill, 
iToov^ hill, 
Carran^ly, 
Maumdoor, 
Paudree station, 

5 31 50,3 N.W. 

0 03 18,4 N.W. 
53 45 31,9 

1 50 51,3 N.W. 
1 03 09,7 N. E. 

1 

ri 

134547,5 N. 

104887.4 N. 
57666,0 N. 

133413.5 N. 

311477.5 N. 


THE NORTHINGS REDUCED TO ARCS. 


Trivandeporum to Coonum h\\\, 124548,77 

Coonum hill to JVooritty hill, 104887,47 

Woorilty \i\\\ to Maumdoor \a\\, 133413,15 

Maumdoor \i\\\ to Paudree station, 21 1478,57 


Length of the terrestrial arc, 574327, 


OrfathomS) 95721,3266 


A a 2 
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SECTION VII. 

Ob$ervalions by the Zenith Sector for the latitude o/’Paudree station, and 
the station near Trivancleporum ; and the length of the celestial arc. 

The zenith sector, with which these observations have been taken, was 
made by Mr. Ramsden, and is the one alluded to by General Roy, in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1790, being then unfinished. The 
radius of the arc is five feet, and the arc itself is of that extent to take in 
nine degrees on each side of the zenith. It is divided into degrew, and 
smaller divisions of 20' each, which are numbered. Each of these last is 
again subdivided into four, of 5' each. Tlie micrometer which moves the 
telescope and arc, is graduated to seconds, and one revolution moves the 
arc over 1' 10" 08'", but the scale being large, a small fraction of a second 
can be easily defined. The construction, and impHrovements to the zenith 
sector, are so well known, that a minute description of it here would be 
unnecessary. It will therefore suffice to say, that as far as so delicate an 
instrument can be managed in a portable observatory, or travelling tent, 
which never can offer the advantages of a fixed, well contrived building, 

I have every reason to be satisfied with it. 

The time I commenced observing at Paudree station was during the 
heavy part of the monsoon, which occasioned frequent interruptions: 
and although I had intended observing by at least three fixed stars, I only 
succeeded to my satisfaction in one,’ which mum .AMebaran. With that 
star I had a fortunate succession for about sixteen nights ; some few of 
those observations being less favourable than the- othersi were rejected, and 
the rest, from which the latitude was determined, appear in the following 
table, arranged in the order in which they were taken. 
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During the time I was' at Trivand^rum, near Cuddalore, the weather 
was settled and serene, and the nights perfectly clear, so that I had an 
unlimited choice of stars, but having been successful with Aldtbaran, I 
chose that star for determining the length of the arc. 

As I consider the celestial arc more likely to be erroneous than any ter- 
restrial measurement, I Irave thought it necessary to give some account of 
the manner of observing an^ of adjusting the instrument, for after two 
years experience, I have found, that notwithstanding the great powers of 
the zenith sector, extreme delicacy and attention are requisite to render the 
observations satisfactory. The following method of adjustment I have al- 
ways practised. After having brought the vertical axis nearly to its true 
position by the adjusting screw at the bottom, or so that the wire of the 
plummet would bisect the same dot when the telescope was moved to the 
opposite side, or half round on the axis, I then examined whether the dot 
at the centre of the horizontal axis was bisected, and whether the wire moved 
in the vertical plane clear of the axis; for unless it be perfectly free, 
all the observations will be false. When I had bisected the dot, I cither 
took out the microscope and looked obliquely, or did the same by a mag- 
nifying glass, and by that means I could discover the smallest parallax. If 
it admitted being brought nearer to the axis, it was done ; but I found 
from experience, that it was more eligible to leave the wire at a sensible 
distance than to bring it very near. Having satisfied myself in this parti- 
cular, I examined with the microscope again in front, moved the wire freely 
in the vertical plane, and then bisected the dot, Hje telescope was then 
moved, so that the wire was brought over the dot zero on the arc, and the 
same precaution used with respect to the wire moving free of the arc ; and 
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here, as well as above, I found it best to allow a sensible distance between 
the wire and the arc. 

The microscope by which the upper dot in the horizontal axis is ex- 
amined, being fixed by the maker, the axis of vision is of course at right 
angles to the vertical plane, and will meet that plane in the centre of the 
axis, but the lower microscope is moveable, and requires care to fix it so as 
to have the wire in the axis of vision, and be free from the effects of 
parallax, this I have done by moving it along the brass plate in front of 
the arc, till the wire appeared free from curvature, and then adjusted the 
dot. In these late observations, I have generally made the final adjust- 
ment by the light of a wax taper, for the wind being sometimes high and 
troublesome, I found there was much irregularity in the observations, 
until I adopted that method. I therefore closed the doors and windows of 
the observatory tent, so as to have a perfect stillness within. The distance 
of the wire from the axis and the arc is likewise better defined by a taper 
by noticing the shadow in moving the light to the right and left. 

In fixing the instrument for the star, great care was taken to have it 
placed in the meridian, which was do»e by a mark at near the distance of 
a mile, (generally one of my small flags), the polar star, having been pre- 
viously observed by the large theodolite for that purpose. The telescope 
was then moved in the vertical till the wire of the plummet was at the 
nearest division on either limb to the zenith distance of the star, which 
could always be nearly known. Hie micrometer, having been put to zero, 
was firmly screwed, and the dot on the limb carefully bisected, the instru- 
ment was turned half round ; the adjustment examined and corrected, 
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necessary. Tliat being done, the degrees and minutes, &c. on the arc were 
noted down, as was also the particular division on the micrometer scale, at 
which the index stood, and the fractional part of a division in case there were 
any. In this state every thing retrtained to within dfteen or twenty minutes 
of the time the star was to pass, when I repaired to the tent, and again ex- 
amined whether the wire bisected the dot; if it did not, the instrument was 
again adjusted to the same dot, and the horizontal axis also examined by ihe 
upper microscope, all this being done, the sector was placed in the meridian. 

When the star entered the field of view, the micrometer was moved 
gently till the star was near the horizontal wire, but not bisected till it 
came near the vertical, that the micrometer might not be turned back, 
but continue moving in the same direction. This I did to avoid any false 
motion in the micrometer screw, and 1 was led to this precaution by 
the repeated experiments I had made in examining the divisions on the arc, 
for it sometimes happened after moving the arc over one of the divisions 
till the wire bisected the next dot ; and then turning it back again, that 
the index of the micrometer was not at the same second, but had passed 
over it perhaps one, and sometimes two seconds ; but by moving over the 
next five minutes in the same direction, the number of revolutions and se- 
conds were always what they ought to be, to some very small fraction. 
This anomaly, however, only happened in some situations of the screw, and 
to avoid any errors arising therefrom, I adopted the above method. 

The zenith distance of the star being now had, on one part of the arc 
or limb, after the same process had been gone through the next night, with 
regard to the adjustment, the zenith distance was taken on the other part 
of the arc, by turning the instrument half round on its vertical axis. The 
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mean of these two was therefore the trae observed zenith distance, and 
half the difference was the error of collimation. For applying these to the 
purpose in question, the mean of these zenith distances being corrected for 
refraction, the declination, of the star for each of these nights, was correct- 
ed for nutation, aberration, &c. to the time, of observation, and the mean of 
the two taken for determining the latitude. 

In this manner has the whole series of observations been continued, by 
turning the sector half round every night, for the purpose of observing on 
opposite parts of the arc, and each compared with its preceding and suc- 
ceeding one. In pursuing this method, it was unnecessary to notice the 
error of collimation for any other purpose than as a test to the regularity 
of the observations ; for until" they became uniform, no notice was taken 
of the zenith distances, concluding that there had been some mismanage- 
ment, or some defect in the adjustment. 


The following tables contain the observations by the star Aldebaran, for 
determining the length of the arc. 


Obsercathm at the station near Paudree. 


Day of the month. 

Mean of the ze- 
nith distance 
on each arc* 

Mean of tlie 
corrected de- 
cUnationf. 

Latitude. 

Nov. 23d and 24th, 
24th and 25ih, 
25th and 26th, 
30th and Ist Dec. 
Dec. 1st and 2d, 

2d and 3d, 

12th and 13lh, 

13th and l4th, 
Error of col- 
lima, applied. ) ' 


0 f /f 

16 06 20,70 
16 06 20,69 
. 16 06 20,68 
16 06 20,61 
16 06 20,60 
16 06 20, S8 

16 06 20,39 

16 06 20,36 

16 06 19,64 


1 Mt^an 13 19 49^)^ 
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Ohseroatms at the station near Trivandeporum. 


Day of the month. 

Mean of tbo ze- 
nith distance 
on each arc. 

Mean of the 
correct decli- 
nadons. 

Latitode. 

February lOth an4 Uth, 
llth and Uth, 
Uth and 14th, 
Uth and 15th, 
Uth and 16th, 
Uth and 17th, 
24th and 25th, 
25th and 26|fli, 
26th and 27th, 

0 / // 

4 21 27,14 
4 21 24,04 
4 21 23,04 
4 21 25,10 
4 21 26,73 
4 21 25,60 
4 21 24,17 
4 21 25,17 
4 21 25,04 

0 3 tS 

16 06 18,00 
16 06 17,93 
16 06 17,87 
16 06 17,83 
16 06 17,79 
16 06 17,75 
16 06 17,44 
16 06 17,40 
16 06 17,37 

0 f ft 

11 44 50,86 
11 44 53,89 
11 44 54,83 
11 44 52,73 
11 44 51,06 
11 44 52,15 
11 44 53,27' 
11 44 52,23 
11 44 52,33 

' Mean U 44 52,591 


Latitude of the station near Paudree 13 19 49>02 — 

Latitude of the station near Trivandeporum . 1 1 44 52,59 


Difference of latitude, nearly 1 34 56,43 


The latitude of a point where a great circle passing through Paudree sta- 
tion, and cutting the meridian of Trivandeporum at right angles, will be 
13* 10' 49*,02 — , from which deduct the latitude of the station at 
deporum, equal ir49'52",59, will leave 1*34' 56", 43, or 1*, 58233 nearly ; 
by which divide the number of fathoms in the terrestrial arc = 95721,3266, 
&c. we shall have 1* = 60494 fathoms, nearly, for the degree in the mid- 
dle of the arc, or latitude 12* 32' nearly. 


APPENDIX. 

Since the account of the meridional arc was made out, I have completed 
the measurement of a degree perpendicular to tlic meridian in latitude 12” 
32' nearly, which is derived from a distance of fifty-five miles and up- 
VoL. VIIL B b 
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wards, between Carangooly and Curmtighur; two stations nearly east and 
west from each other ; and the following triangles have been made use of 
to obtain that distance. 


Distance, Carangooly/;Y)»» Permacoil 134236,4. 


No. 

Station!. 

Obiervod 

Anglei. 

Diff. 

If 

Error. 

Angle! for 
computation. 

Distances 
in feet. 

33. 

Carangoolyt 
Pemacoilt 
MaillacJurry ) 
Droog, 3 

0 / // 

38 00 53,47 
103 08 30,05 

38 50 49,44 

M 

-0,74 

-2,64 

-1,71 


It 


' 208418,2 

1 131808,9 



4,08 

+ 1,38 



Carangooly from Maillacherry Droog 208418,2. 


34. 

Carangooly, 
MaiUacherry 1 
Droog, 3 

Curnatighur, 

30 44 38,7 

105 42 14,3 
43 33 15,1 

-1.3 

-5.1 

-1,0 

tt 

tt 

30 44 37,0' 

105 42 09,0 
43 33 14,0 1 

1291139,3 

1 154625,8 



180 00 08,1 


7.4 

+0,7 




The distance from Curnatighur to MaiUacherry has also been brouglit 
out from a northern series of triangles derived from the side of Poonauk 
hill and Maumdoor hill, of the great triangle Maumdoor, Poonauk, and 
Mullapode hill: the triangles are Poonauk, Maumdoor and HanandamuUa; 
Hanandamulla, Maumdoor, and Telhor; Telloor, HanandamuUa and Cur- 
natighur; Curnatighur, Itlhor and Maillacherry Droog, Upon the dis- 
tance from Curnatighur to MaiUacherry as a base, the distance from Cur- 
natighur to Carangooly has been computed, and differs only two feet from 
that derived from the side Carangooly and MaiUacherry Droog: but there 
was some variation in the angles taken at Poonauk hill, which renders it 
doubtful, for the present, wjjich to select; I have therefore relied on the 
single distance given in the thirty-fourth triangle. 
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Of th Polar Star Observations at Carangooly and Curnatigliur, and the 
Length of a Degree, perpendicular to the Meridian, deduced therefrom, 
for the Latitude of 12° 32' nearly. 

As the method of determining the diiference of longitude of two places, 
by taking the angle with the meridian and each station reciprocally, requires 
very great accuracy, I have thought it necessary to give an account of the 
observations for that purpose, and to state at the same time, the difficulty 
of taking them, particularly at Curnatigur, whose great height subjected it 
to a constant haziness, whereby the blue lights at Carangooly were repeat- 
edly fired without effect, appearing too faint to be seen when the wires of 
the telescope were illuminated ; some nights, however, were favourable, when 
the whole of the lights were distinctly seen ; but the anxiety, which oc- 
curs on such occasions, will sometimes cause irregularities in the angles ; a 
few on that account, when the lights expired before the observations were 
thought sufficiently satisfactory, have been rejected. Those which appear 
in the following account, are such as I have deemed good, though there 
is a greater difference among them than I could have wished. But as I 
had no positive reason for setting them aside, I have accordingly used 
them; and have endeavoured to lessen the error, by increasing the num- 
ber of observations, at Carangooly, between the polar star, at its greatest 
western elongation, and the referring lamp at Sallawauk. 


9 * // 

March 20, in the evening, 0 34 48,4 

21, 52,9 

22, 52,8 

23, 48,8 

25 50,2 

26 , 48,0 

27, 46,9 

29, . . 45,4 


Bb2 
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Bthoetn the Lamp at Sallawauk and the Blue Curaatighur. 

March 30, 84* 38' 24*, 0 

S3 ,53 

April 4, 19,2 

20,0 

28 ,62 


Mean 84* 38' 21", 87 


TABLE. Containing the apparent Polar Distances of the Star, and the ap- 
parent Azimuths for the Nights of Observation ; and also the Angles be- 
tween the referring Lamp and the Meridian of Carangooly. 


March 

1803. 

Apparent 
I^lar dist* 

Latitude. 

Apparent 

Atlmnth. 

L Star and 
Lamp. 

L Pole and 
Lamp. 

20 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

27 

29 

1 44 33,33 

1 44 32,63 

1 44 33,38 

1 44 33,16 

1 44 33,71 

1 44 34,01 

1 44 34,38 

1 44 24,83 

■ 

1 46 55,33 
1 46 55,63 

1 46 55,90 
1 46 56,18 
1 46 56,73 
1 46 57,05 
1 46 57,33 
1 46 57,89 

0 34 48,4 
0 34 52,9 
0 34 53,8 
0 34 48,8 
0 34 50,8 
0 64 48,0 
0 34 46^9 
0 34 45,4 

2 21 43,72 

3 31 48,53 
3 31 48,70 
3 31 44,98 
8 31 46,93 

2 21 45,05 

3 31 44,33 
2 31 43,39 

Wean - - 2 21 45,67 

■ Observed angle between the lamp and Curnaiiffhur, - 84 38 21,87 

Observed angle meridian of Caran^pchf and ditto, - - 87 00 07,54 


Obsenations at Curnatighur, betxveen the Polar Star, at its greatest eastern 
Elongation, and the referring Lamp at Maudimimgalirai. 


-l/ay 14, in the morning, 82“ 26' 25", 6 

15, 25 ,2 
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Between the referring Light and the Blue Lights at Carangooly. 

May U, 8* 35' 34", 50 

3,6,30 

40,10 

42,0 

41 ,25 

38 ,20 

35 ,57 

38 ,40 

f 

Mean 8 35 38,26 


TABLE. Containing the apparent Polar Distances of the Star, the appa- 
rent Azimuths for the Time of Observation, and also the Angles between 
the rf erring Lamp wad the Mei'idian ^Curnatighur. 


May 

180S. 

Apparent 

Polar.diit. 

Latitude. 

Apparent 

AjomuUii 

Angle Star 
and Lanp. 

Angle Pole 
and Lamp. 

13 

15 

16 
20 
2! 

0 / tf 

1 44 36,4 

1 44 36,78 
1 44 36,96 
1 44 37, 6S 

1 44 37,85 

^12« 34' 38",87|. 

0 / // 

1 47 10,76 
1 47 11,15 

1 47 11,34 
!l 47 12,08 

1 47 12,25 

^ f n 

82 26 25,6 
82 26 25,2 
32 26 25,6 

32 26 28,29 

S2 26 26,1 

B 

Mean - - 84 13 37,67 
Observed angle between the lamp and Caran^ooli/, > + 8 35 38,26 

Observed angle meridian of Curnatighur and Carangooly t 92 40 15,93 


If the mean of all the angles be taken, the observed angle at Caran- 
gooly, between the meridian and Curnatighur, will be 87° 00' 07",54 ; and 
the observed angle at Curnatighur, between that meridian and the station 
at Carangooly, will be gG*" 49' 15", 93. In order, therefore, to correct these 
angles for spherical computation, it will first be necessary to ascertain 
the distance between the parallels of Carangooly and Curnatighur, so that 
the one being known, the other may be obtained. 
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Let PC and PG be two meridians, and let C and G be the stations 
zXCarangooly and Curmtigkur, Let Cs be a parallel of latitude at C, 
meeting the meridian of Curmtighur produced, and. let CJR be a great cir- 
cle perpendicular to the meridian of Carangooly falling from that place, 
till it meet PG produced in R. 

Now GCR is a spheroidical triangle^ 
and the chord of the arc GC is given 
from the thirty-fourth triangle; and since 
the angle P(tC is known, the angle CGR 
is known, being equal 180“ minus the ob- 
served angle at Curmtighur, or 87*10' 

44", 07. — And by the same reasoning the 
angle,, GCR will be given, being equal 
the angle PCR (90*) minus the observed 
angle at Carangooly, that is 2* 59' 52*,4d. 

— Hence, by first considering this as a 
plane triangle, and taking the angle at 
R, the supplement to the other two, the 
sides CR and GR may be obtained, and used as arcs for correcting the 
angles at C and G, which will then be 2* 59' 52',2 and 87* 10' 43",79 re- 
spectively, which are the angles made by the chords of the arcs CG and 
JIG at C and G. Hence the supplement to these (89° 49' 24", 01) will 
be the angle at R made by the chords of the arcs RC and JZG. From 
these data will be had iJC=290837>8, and i?G= 15228,74 feet. 

But to find the small space Rs on the meridian of Curmtighur, between 
the perpendicular arc and parallel from Carangooly, let the triangle CR% be 


V 
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taken as a plane one. Then if to the corrected angle CRs ( 89 » 49 ' '.24 ',01) 
be added the supplement to the spherical excess in the triangle RCG 
(o', 5), we shall have 89° 49' 24", 51 for the angle sRC. Draw Rt parallel 
to sC, meeting the meridian of Carangooljf, produced in t. Then since 
the angles PtR and PsCare equal by construction; and the triangles sCR, 
CRt considered as plane ones, the angle CRt is equal half the difference 
of the angles PCR and PRC, that is = h'- j O .q. 5 ' ^^', 74 . 

Hence is given the two angles CRs, sCR, and the side CR, by which 
the small side Rs is had, equal to 448,02 feet, which, deducted from GR, 
gives 6rs= 14780,72 feet, equal to an arc of 2' 26",58 on the meridian, and 
this is the difference of the latitudes of Carangooly and Curnatighur. 
Hence if the latitude oi *Carangooly be 12° 32' 12", 27, that of Curnatighur 
will be 12'’ 34' 38,85, and their respective complements will be 77 * 27 ' 
47", 73 and 77 ° 25' 21", 15. Hence in the triangle PCG, on the spheroid, 
is given the two sides PG and PC, the co-latitudes of G and C, and the 
two observed angles PCG and PGC. 

Tlien as the tan. 77“ 26' 34'',44 (half the sum of the sides PG and PC) 
to tan. 0° r 13",29 (half their difference) so is tan. 89° 54' 41", 73 (half the 
sum of the angles), to tan. 2* 56” 10",23 (the half difference of the angles). 
Therefore 92°50'51",96 and SO' 58' 3r',5, will be the angles at Curna- 
tighur and CarangQoly, such as would have been observed on a sphere, the 
latitudes and longitudes being the same. Then by using these angles, with 


• When the polar star observations were made at CarangooJyt no double azimuths could be 
taken^ and therefore the latitude of the place was nexessary to compute the azimuths, in onlcr 
to get the direction of the meridian. As I wished to deduce the latitude of Caran^ooly irom that 
of the observatory at Madras^ the following method was used to obtain it. 

Let P be the pole, PT the meridian of Trmndfforum, 0 the observatory at Madras: an«l 
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the sides PC and PG, and computing spherically, the angle CPG, or dif- 
ference of longitude, will be 48' 47 ,75, with which, and the side PC, or 
co-latitude of Caratigooly, in the triangle PCR, right angled at C, the 
side CR will be bad equal 0» 4/ 3/, 45. 

Now the chord of this arc is the disUnce CR, equal 2908S7>8 feet, and 
therefore the arc itself is 290841 feet nearly. Hence 47' 37", 45 : 290,841 

60' : 366355,08 feet, or 61059,3 fathoms nearly, which is the length of 
the degree perpendicular to the meridian at Carangooly*. 

let C be the station at Carangoolj/, T that at Trivandepmm, OM an 
arc of a great circle, perpendicular to PT, falling from the observatory, 
and Cm another perpendicular arc from Cartngooly. Then if the ratio 
of the earth's diameters be taken as 1 to 1,003567, and the degree on 
the meridian be 6049-1 fathoms; by using these data, and computing 
on the elliptic hypothesis, the degree perpendicular to the meridian 12° 

32" would be 60906 fathoms, which for the present purpose is made 
use of. 

By the triangles, the point 0 is east from the meridian of Trhmdfpo- 
rum 190561,12 feet, and north from the perpendicular at that station 
480563,62 feet. Also C is east 63690,8 feet, and north 287100,96 
feet, from which, and applying the above degrees, we shall have the 
arc TM 1» 19' 26*,4: Tffl=47' 27",56 ; and therefore =Af»s 31' 58",84. 

Also OM 31' 17", 13, CmsIO' 27'’, 42, and PO 76° 55' 56",7, the 
latitude of the observatory being 13° 04' 09",3. 

Then in the spherical triangle POM, right angled at M, we have 
Cos OM : Rad ; ; Cos. PO : Cos PM=:7&‘ 55' 48",72, to which add 
the arc Mm, there will be had Pm^J?” 27' 47", 56, the co-latitude of 
the point m. 

Then again as rad, : Cos Cm” Cos mP:Cos PC~77° 27' 47",77; therefore the htitude of 
Carmgooly will be 12* 32' 12", 23. 

* The ratio of the earth’s diameters has been determined, by using the degree as brought 
out here, and the one in latitude 50" 41', as deduced from the measured arc between Greenwich 
and Paris, which is 60851 fathoms; and these two give the ratio of the polar to the equatrial 
diameters to be 1 : 1,003567, supposing the earth to be an ellipsoid. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the above has been written, the triangles derived from the side 
Maumdoor and Poonauk, and brought down westerly as far as IToritty^ have 
been computed, and it appears that the distance between Maumdoor and 
JVoritty, which is common to both scries, exceeds the former by 6,9 feet; 
so that the mean of the two, equal 133485,0 feet, has I)ccn taken for ob- 
taining anew both the meridional and perpendicular arcs; the former of 

• f 

which is 574337,04 feet, and the latter 290848,5 feet ; whence the degree 
on the meridian will be had 60495 fathoms nearly, and the degree perpen- 
dicular to the meridian at Caraiigooly 6 106 1 fathoms nearl}-. 

Tire difference of 6,9 feet is more than what I expected, but it has been 
occasioned by the great difficulty in getting the angles in the great triangle, 
Maumdoor, Mullapode, and Poonauk. But as it appears that the side Mulla- 
pode and Maumdoor has been in excess, and the side Poonauk and Maum- 
door in defect, it must follow that the mean distance of Maumdoor and 
JForitty, brought out by triangles derived from these two sides, must: 
be very near the truth. 


Now this latitude lias been made use of to find the latitude of Curnalighui\ and the same process 
has been followed for finding the length ofa degree on the perjiendicular in the latitude (!ai an- 
as is here given ; and that degree taken, with the easting of the observaloi v iVoni the meri- 
dian of Carangooly to compute the latitude a second time, which came out 1 2 ‘ 32 1 2 ', 27, and i'j 
here applied for re-computing the perpendicular degree: but the dilference is loo trifling to t 
the difference of longitude, and therefore the degree comes out the same. 

It is scarcely necessary to notice, (hat the distance of the observatory from the meridian of 7W- 
vandepDorum being so trifling, no spheroidal correction has been thought requisite for obtainin;' 
the latitude of the point Mt and much less for that of C, 
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VI. 

On the Hindu System of Astronomy, and their connection with History 
in ancient and modern times. 

BY J. BENTLEY, ESQ. 

JN my last paper on the antiquity of ihe Surya Siddh/mta, published in the 
sixth volume of the Asiatic Researches, I endeavoured to explain, in as 
simple a manner as possible, the principles on which the Hindu artificial sys- 
tems of astronomy are founded, It was my intention to have postponed the 
present paper until I should procure several valuable works, which, through 
the assistance of my friends, I am endeavouring to collect from diflerent 
parts, which would enable me to give a more perfect and satisfactory account 
of the ancient astronomy and history of India^ than I can at present; but 
having lately, by chance, seen the first number of the Edinburgh Review, 
wherein the writer has thought proper to attack my last paper, I feel it in- 
cumbent on me to come forward as early cs possible, to repel his observations, 
and to shewhow little lie is acquainted with the matters hepretends to review. 

The Reviewer says — 

Mr. Bentley appears to be a mathematician of considerable iiulustry 
and merit. In this disquisition he has supplied some instructive observa- 
tions on the principles of the Hindu astronomy, and on the manner in 
which their cycles were or might have been formed; he has also ex- 
“ hibited useful formula;, shewing their application in discovering the actual 
“ position of the heavenly bodies. 

CcS 
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His discussion relative to tlie antiquity of the Surya Siddhdnta^ involves 
“ points of the utmost importance ; no less, indeed, than whether the \yhole of 
“ the Safisc7'it literature shall be considered as the spurious production of a 
‘‘ recent age, or genuine monuments of primeval times. We shall endeavour 
to do justice to his formidable attack on the Indian gymnosophists. 

“ Tlie Surya Siddhanta is generally believed to be the most ancient astro- 
** iioniieal treatise the Hindns have ; and, according to their notions, was re- 
“ eeived by divine revelation $2, 164,899 years ago. But the mean result of 
“ calculations, from ten different data afforded by that work, and on its own 
“ principles of assuming the position of the heavenly bodies to have been 
“ accurately observed at the time it was written, gives only 731 for the date 
“ of its composition, or the year of our Lord 1068. But, independent of all 
“ calculations, an astronomical work, entitled the Bhaswotce^ was composed 
“ 700 years ago by Sotonund, who, according to Hindu accounts, was a 
“ pupil of Vara'ha Mihira. The commentary on this treatise declares, 
“ that V A RA'H A was the author of the Surya Siddhanta. Therefore any Hindu 
“ work, in which the name of Vara ha, or his system, is mentioned, must 
“ evidently be modern, and this circumstance alone totally destroys the pre- 
“ tended antiquity of many of the Purans and other books, which, through 
the artifices of the Brdhminical tube, have been hitherto deemed the most 
ancient in existence. Now all the other astronomical works Mr. Bentley 
** has seen, adopt the system in the Surya Siddhdnta by Vara'ha*. 

** A work ascribed to Parasara, a philosopher, who is supposed to have 


• This must be a misrepresentation of the Reviewer, see page 546’, 547, of Vol. VI. where 1 
have mentioned and described other s^steoii. J. B. 
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lived before the Vedis were arranged in their present form, exhibits a 
still more manifest proof of forgery, since one of the formulee it exhibits 
mentions the aera of Saca, which began Anno Domini 78.” 

After giving this outline, which is very defective in many respects, 
the Reviewer commences his attack as follows ^ 

It would be easy to s^ew, that the circumstances so forcibly stated, 
“ by no means justify the sweeping inference deduced by our author. V ara - 
‘‘ HA Mihtra was never considered as an ancient writer; and is supposed, 
by Sir W i lliam Jones, to have flourished A. D. 499* That he was the 
“ author of the SArya Siddhdnta^ rests on the single authority of the com- 
“ mentator of the Bhaswotee^ a work which seems to liave been composed 
in Siam; though we greatly wish Mr. Bentley had imitated Sir Wil- 
LIAM Jones, on such occasions, by inserting the original passage. But 
“ on what authority does our author assume, that the Calpa, or cycle of 
“Vara HA, is that of Varaha Mihira, the modern astronomer? We 
“ find the Hindu cycles always distinguished by the names of ditferent 
“ Deities. There is the Devi Calpa^ the Su rya Calpa; the present is the 
“ Vishnu Calpa, and we entertain no doubt that the Varaha Calpa de- 
“ 1 ived that designation from the Vara'ha Avatar, or incarnation of Vish- 
“ NU, in the form of a Boar, as is the universal opinion of the natives. 
“ Now the name of Vara ha Mihira unquestionably does not occur in 
“ the Puram, or in any work pretending to antiquity ; and we have seen 
** in what light we are to consider the Varaha Calpa"' 

That Vara'ha Mihira was the author of the Surya Siddkdnta, does not 
rest upon the single. authority of the commentator on the Bhaswotee, but on 
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several undeniable facts, — it is clearly shewn by the otherworks of Vara'Ha, 
which bear his name, one of which, i\\Q Jatacdrnam, (Jatokarmovo) is 
compared with the Surya SiddMnta, at page 573, §. 72. Nay, the very cir- 
cumstance to which the Reviewer himself alludcis above, of Vara'ha being 
supposed to have flourished A. D. 499, ought to have led him to the same 
conclusion. For why is Vara'ha supposed to have flourished in A. D. 499 ? 
Because he had fixed the vernal equinox to the beginning of Asivini 'm that 
year, and settled the rate of precession to be from thence computed at 54 ' an- 
nually : Now this is absolutely the case in the Surya Siddhanta^ as well as in. 
all the other works of Va ra'h a ; and the same system, motions, and positions 
of the planets, given by that astronomer in those works which bear his name, 
are likewise the same in the Slirya Slddhmta. But, independent of all these 
undeniable facts, there is not a Hindu astronomer, who has the smallest pre- 
tension to the knowledge of the history of astronomy in Indicia that does not 
know that Vara'ha was the real author of the Surya Siddhdnta^ and not only 
of that work, but also of the Brahma Siddhanta^ the S6ma Siddhdntay the Va- 
nish ta Siddhuntay and the Paulastya SiddhantUy which are called the five Sid- 
dhintas of Vara'ha Mihira ; and in allusion to which, one or more single 
works have been written under the title of ‘‘ Pancha Siddhanta^' as sup- 
posed to contain the essential parts of the five Siddlidntas of Vara'ha. 

The HinduSy in general, know very little about the time in which Vara'ha 
flourished. Some refer him to the aera of Vicramaditya, or fifty-six 
years before Christ, while others, from the circumstances abovementioned, 
refer him to A. D. 499, which shew how little they know of the real time 
he lived in, which was between seven and eight hundred years ago. 


With respect to the different systems of astronomy which have been 
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framed from time to time, there are but three now generally known, all of 
them modern. The first is the Bra hma Calpa^ invented by Bra'hma Gup- 
ta, near 1300 years ago; the second, the Padma Calpa^ said to Iiave been 
invented by a person of the name of Sai Dhara Padma, or Sui Djiaua 
Padma Na'bha, between eight and nine hundred years ago ; and the third 
and last, the Vara'ha Calpa^ invented by Vara'ha Mihira, between s. ven 
and eight hundred years ago. Hence it may be seen, tliat the different sys- 
tems bear the names of thep* inventors, and not of the Deities; for there is 
no such Deity as Padma, though there is a system of that name; therefore 
it must be sufficiently obvious to every candid mind, that these real systems 
of the astronomers, were the basis on which the writers of Hindu romance, 
or modern Purdnas^ erected their ideal ones of the Bra'hma Calpa, the 
Padma Calpa^ and the Vara ha Calpa; the two first of which they fanci- 
fully represent as past, and assert that we are now in the third or last. But 
the truth is, that none of these artificial systems are yet expired (except 
in the idea of visionaries), nor will be for many millions of years to come. 


The number of years now elapsed of the first, • . . =197^948905 

And there are yet to expire, 234705 1095 

The years elapsed of the Calpa of Vara'ha, . . . =1955884905 

And there remaih yet to expire, 2364115095 


As to the systems which were in use before the invention of these modern 
ones, and by which the Hindus regulated their history in ancient times, I 
shall notice them in their proper place. 

I have nothing to do with visionary dreams of antiquity, nor with the 
ideal systems of the Edinburgh Reviewer, my object is truth. The Edinburgh 
Reviewer says, there is the Devi Calpa^ the Surya Calpa^ and the Vishnu 
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Calpa; yes, and a great many more, which he will find in the Tantras and 
other books of the Hindus; as the Gan'es'a Calpa, the Pitri Calpa, the 
Sa NTi Calpa, &c. But are these astrononomical systems? And if they are, 
upon what authority does he give them as such ? For he does not vouchsafe 
to inform his readers where he found them. I am afraid the Reviewer has mis- 
taken the sense of the word Calpa, which he will find to have many meanings. 
The astronomers whom I have consulted on the subject, and who cer- 
tainly are the best judges in matters of this nature, positively deny that there 
are any such systems as mentioned by the Reviewer; that, on the contrary, 
they imply nothing more nor less than the particular form of worship directed 
for each Deity, &c. ^ and are to be found, in that sense only, in the Tantras, &€. 
Hence the reader may easily see in what light the DevI Calpa, the Su'ry a 
Calpa, and the Vishnu Calpa, of the Reviewer, are to be considered. 

No astronomical system can possibly have a name before it is invented : 
and whether such system is called by the name of its inventor, or whether 
fancy or caprice may call it by the name of any Deity, flower, mountain, 
or any thing else, still this can make no diflcrence whatever with respect 
to the antiquity of the time in which the system was framed. If, therefore, 
the time in which any systeiji was framed be known, (either from tlmt of 
tiic inventor, or from the positions of the planets or* other data, given in 
such system,) then I say, that any book in which tlie name of that particular 
system is mentioned, cannot possibly be older than the time the system 
was framed and obtained its name. 

That system which is contained in the Surya SiddhAnta -(tliough ori- 
ginally invented by Vara'ha Mihira), is now most certainly called the 

• Some writers of romance may have adopted these names as so many systems, but they have 
■•thing to do with real history or astronomy. 
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Calpa of Vara'ha, or of the Boar; but whether that system obtained its 
present name from the inventor, or whether fancy has had any share in it 
since, still this can make no difference, as it can neither cncrease nor di- 
minish the antiquity of the system ; which, from computations founded 
on undeniable principles, I have shewn and demonstrated to be only be- 
tween seven and eight hundred years old ; and this I maintain to be true, 
whether Vara'ha Mihiha was the inventor of the system or not. • 

f 

Now since this system, called the Calpa of Vara ha, or of the Boar, has 
been framed only between seven and eight hundred years, it follows indu- 
bitably that any work in which the Calpa is mentioned, cannot possibly be 
older than the time of its invention, but may be considerably less. 

It was not necessary that the name of Vara'ha Mihira should occur 
in the Puranas, to prove them modern; for, putting Vara'ha and his 
system altogether out of the question, yet still the names, not only of the 
princes in whose reigns he lived, but also of several others, down to the 
last Mahoniedan conquest, with the years of each reign, are to be found in 
some of the Puninas; a most certain proof, that these works are not the ge- 
nuine monuments of primeval times, as imagined by the Reviewer. 

The Reviewer again says : — 

“ The mention of the era.of Saca^ in a work attributed to Para'sara, 
“is only decisive against the passage; for we are satisfied, no work of 
“ great antiquity can exist in a country where the art of printing is un- 
“ known, free from interpolation. The institutes of Timur are now ac- 
yoL. VIII, D d* 
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** knowledged to be genuine, and written under the direction of that con- 

qiicror, though they are found to contain an account of his own death. 
“ Some copyist of the Crisi Paramra was acquainted with an useful formula 
“ which he injudiciously inserted in what he considered its pro])er place: 
“ did our limits permit, we could distinctly prov.e, from considerations un* 

connected with astronomy, that the high antiquity attributed to the Himh 
“ recnrils is founded on evidence of a nature almost conclusive.” 

It would appear then, if my pandit, or any other Brihmn, should take it 
into his lu'acl to compose a book, and father it on some ancient philosopher, 
or RUhu l)ut, from ignorance or inadvertence, he should introduce some mo- 
dern expressions into it, that, according to the notions of the Reviewer, the 
words by which the forgery would be detected are to be considered as in- 
terpolations only, and the icst of tire work genuine, though a downright 
imposition. It seems the Reviewer is not aware of the difference between 
the style of the ancients and that of tire moderns, by which we can in some 
measure form an opinion whether a work is forged or not. Neither does he 
seem to be aware that, if an ancient work is interpolated by some modern 
copyist, several other copies ought to be found free from the interpolation. 

Para'sara is supposed to have lived near 3000 years ago, and from that 
time to the era of Saca there were about 1300 years, during which a great 
number of copies of the Crishi Pardsara might have been written in different 
parts of India; yet no copy has been ea'er yet seen, that does not contain the 
passages alluded to. But independent of this fact, (which is a strong proof 
of the whole being a modern forgery) the style of Para'saea, according to 
Sk WitLtAM Jokes, lesemWes that of the Vadd, whWcftS that of AeCmAi 
Pardsara has not the most distant Eittilitude ; and, according to the ktfor- 
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ination which I received respecting it, was composed by a pandit, not a great 
many years ago, at Nuddea. We know to a certainty, tliat books have been 
ushered into tlie world under different titles, as it* written by different 
people, and at ditferent periods immensely distant from each other, though 
composed by one person only. Of this we liave an instance in the five Std- 
dkdntas of Vara'ha. 

The most candid part of tlie Hindus^ indeed, will acknowledge, that lite- 
rary forgeries are thus frequently committed; yet, at the same time, they en- 
deavour to palliate it by saying, that men are under the necessity of doing so, 
in consequence of the depravity of the age we live in, wliich can relish no- 
thing but what is supposed to bear the stamp or appearance of antiquity. 
Hence, they say, learned men are sometimes under the necessity of fathering 
their works on the sages of antiquity, to obtain a due respect and attention 
to their precepts, which, otherwise, would not be attended to. And with 
respect to modern names or expressions occurring in such books, they are con- 
sidered by the generality of the Hindu^t rather as indubitable proofs of tlie 
gift of prophecy, which they firmly believe their ancient sages possessed, than 
as marks of forgery or interpolation. Hence every species of literary im- 
position may be committed without the smallest danger of detection. 

With respect to those consideratiom umonnected with astronomy, from 
which the Reviewer says he could distinctly prove, that the high anti- 
quity attributed to the Hindu records is founded on evidence of a nature 
‘‘ almst conclusive,” we wish be had stated those weighty considerations, or 
told us where we might find them ; for the astronomers and others now 
engaged in investigating the antiquities, arts, and sciences of Mia, are uu- 

Dd S 
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willing to take his ipse dlvit for it; particularly as he had but the moment 
before totally destroyed the credibility of those very records he Would wish 
to support, by saying, that ‘‘ no work of any great antiquity can exist in a 
“ country where the art of printing is unknown, free from interpolation.” 
How is it possible then, that they are to be considered as ancient records, 
when every line of them may be interpolated? who can pretend to judge of 
those pairs which are genuine, and those whicli are not? for certainly it is 
not necessary that a part that is interpolated should have any date or mark 
annexed to it, by which it might be known; therefore the authenticity 
of works so interpolated, must be as fully to all intents and purposes de- 
stroyed, as if the whole were an actual forgery. 

The Reviewer should only judge for himself, — for that evidence which 
he may think is of a nature almost conclusive, may be no evidence at all to 
others. And I am afraid, that unless \m gymnosophists find a better advo- 
cate in their cause, their pretensions to superior antiquity, to arts, and 
to sciences, must soon fall to the ground. 

Lastly, the Reviewer says, 

“ By exhibiting the mean result only, we have given Mr. Bentley’s 
“ argument an advantage to which it is not entitled; the individual results 
“ from each of the ten data vary from iJOO to 1 100 years for tlie age of the 
Surya Siddhinta, Hence the only legitimate inference that can be deduced, 
is either that the heavenly bodies were so inaccurately observed by the au- 
“ thor as to furnish no basis for calculation, or tliat the observations w^re 
“ made, at a period prodigiously anterior to that assumed by Mr. Bentxey. 
“ The first atene is admissible, and in that we are disposed to acquiesce.” 
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Lest, however, his readers should not be inclined to admit of sucli a 
• conclusion, he eudeavours to throw a suspicion on the whole, thus: 

But when it is recollected how many collations, researches, and ingc> 
nious conjoclures have been requisite to restore 6' ree/c and Roman wi iters 
to their pristine sense, some enquiry would be necessary respecting the 
“ manuscript used by Mr. lkNTLKY,and the certainty of hiscompichciuling 
“ his text, which he interp/ets differently from his instructors. At present 
‘‘ Mr. Bentley is involved in the following dilemma, either that the ohsei- 
vationsof the heavenly bodies contained in the Suryii S'*ddhanta \\\{.' wholly 
‘‘ erroneous, or that they were not made at tlie period lie conjectures.” 

The Reviewer had it fully in his power to have ascertained the fact, 
whether the copy of the Surya Siddlidnia, in my possession, was correct or 
not, by merely referring to a paper of Mr. Davis, in the second volume of 
the Asutlk Researches, page 232. He might have calculated the places of 
the planets from the numbers there exhibited, and compared them with 
those given by me; which would have shewn him whether I deviated from 
my instructors or not. If he found that I had committed a material error, 
or deviated from truth, he would then have been justified in exposing it to 
the world. On the other hand, if he found that it was right, it woidd 
have been equally his duty to have candidly acknowledged it. For, as 
Pope very justly says, respecting the moral qualities of a good Critic: 

Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join ; 

In all you sj^eak, let truth and candour shine. 

It is much to be lamented, that the very reverse of this is but too often 
the case, and that men suffer their judgment to be biassed by tlieir pre- 
judices. 
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% exhibiting the mean result of ten diflFerent operations *, viz. 731 years 
for the age of the Surya SiddMnta, the Reviewer conceived he did me more 
justice than I was entitled to; and therefore, to counteract it, as he thought, 
instead of giving the whole of the different results, from which his readers 
would be enabled to form a just opinion, he makes choice of the two ex- 
treme results, as differing most from the mean, and concludes from thence, 
tlrat either the heavenly bodies were so inaccurately observed by the author 
as to furnish no basis for calculation, or that the observations were made 
at a period prodigiously anterior to that given by me. 


Now, it must be immediately apparent to any man of common sense, 
that by taking the two extreme results only, no other inference could, con- 
sistently with truth, be drawn from thence, but that the work must have 
been written at some period between these extremes ; the mean of which 
r: “72^ years. 

In computations, depending on a number of obseiTations, it is well known 
that astronomers reject such as are found to differ most from the mean re- 
sult; for, in all cases, some of the data, from their nature, will be more er- 

* These were the results which the Reviewer ought to have given his readers. 


Moon's apogee, gave • 605 years 

MooN'snode, 580 

Sun’s apogee, 1105 

Venus, 86o 

Mars, 340 

Moon, 759 

Jupiter, 875 — ^ 

Saturn, * 605 

Mars's aphelion, 641 

Length of the year, 736 

Mean age, 731 
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Toneous, tnd leti to be depended on than others. Had the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, therefore, adopted this plan, and tejected t lie extremes, 1103 and 
540, as too incorrect, no fault wlutever could be found with Inni for 
so doing; for the remaining eight results would still have been more than 
sufficieitttto answei’ the purpose TexjuiTcd* 

But his views, as may be easily seen, were to endeavour, if j> 08 sible, to 
discredit any investigatioi^ that should in tlie smallest degree tend to open 
the eyes of the public with respect to the true antiquity of Hindu books ; 
and therefore he asserts, that the heavenly bodies must have been so inac> 
curately observed by the autlior, as to furnish no basis for calculation, or 
that the observations were made at a period prodigiously anterior to that 
assigned by me. Why did he not point out what these errors were, that 
Iws readers miglit judge of tlie truth or falsehood of his assertions? 

But in order to shew the fallacy of the Reviewer’s argument, let us en- 
deavour, if' possible, to ascertain the quantity of the errors from tlie years 
only, on which the Reviewer groemcb his notions. 

The years are obtained by dividing the error in the iposition of tlie planet, 
at a certain instant, by the error in the mean annual motion, wJiich, by its 
gradual accumulation, is supposed to have caused tlie error in position. 
Therefore, suppose we denote the error in position hy Xy and that in the 
mean annual motion by y, and that f r:lli03; it is reqnked from thence, 
lo determine the quantities x and which the Edinburgh Roviewex would 
wish to make his readers believe, itinat be .so eKtraordinarilv great as to 
leave no basis for calculation : 1 say it is abscbitely impossible, nor does 
ihe nature of the case admit df such m miayust infesiDence. Ror any two 
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quaDtitics wluitever, whether large or small, that are in the proportion 
oF I : 1 105, will give the same quotient Thus, suppose .r=:l 105 minutes, 
ancl]/r:l minute, then, -^-^^=1105. Again, suppose i’=1105 seconds, 
and 7/=I second, tlien, 105, as before. Or, suppose j’ngsr', and 

y-O, 2", tlicn, iJj-t_-ioo5, as before. Hence it evidently follows, that as 
1105 may he deduced from any two quantities, however small, that are 
in the proportion of 1 : 1105, so may 340 from any other two quantities 
whatever, small or large, that are in the proportion of 1 : 340. It is, 
tlierefore, the heighth of absurdity to pretend to draw any conclusion 
relative to the supposed quantity of error from the years exhibited; and 
if wc wish to shew the errors, it must be done by a direct computation, 
and not by ideal notions or sophistry. 

The Reviewer perhaps conceived that ail the results sliould come out 
exactly tlie same ; if so, it is more than he liad a right to expect from 
the most correct FAtroptan tables extant. If we examine the second edi- 
tion of La Lande’s tables, we shall find that one of the data will 
give us 318 years for the age of it,’ and another 243 years: but would 
this be a sufficient ground to assert, that either tlie heavenly bodies were 
so inaccurately observed by the author as to furnish no basis for calcula- 
tion, or that the observations were made at a period prodigiously anterior 
to that assigned to La Lande’s second edition? The error from which 
the 243 years arise, only amount to about one minute and half, which 
may shew the Reviewer, that he is not to assume the quantity of the error 
from the number of years. There are, perhaps, no astronomical tables in 
existence, that do not contain errors, but these errors are always less at 
or near the time the work is written than at any distant period what- 
ever, Therefore, to put this matter out of dispute, I shall exhibit, in the 
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following table, the errors in the S&rya Siddhinta, with regard to the 
places of the planets, &c. at different periods, by which may be known, 
by inspection only, tlie period of time at or near which it was written. 


TABLE of the errors in the Siirya Siddhdnta, with respect to the places of 
the Planets, Sgc. at the undermentioned periods. 


PlamtSt Sfc. 

B. €. 3102.* 

A. C. 499- 

A. C. 999- 

A. C. 1499. 

A.C. 5099. 

Moon, 

0 t » 

5 52 34- 

0 / » 

0 20 14- 

0 

0 01 02- 

0 * « 

0 07 39+ 

3 43 37 + 

apogee, • • 

30 11 25- 

4 52 53- 

1 21 59- 

2 09 56+ 

27 27 28 + 

node, 

23 37 31 + 

3 56 06+' 

1 12 01 + 

1 32 04- 

21 13 29- 

Venus, 

32 43 36- 

‘3 33 41- 

0 29 22 + 

4 32 25 + 

33 42 20 + 

Mars, 

12 05 42+ ' 
9 47 00+ 

2 32 42+ 

1 30 50+ 

1 13 08 + 

0 21 55 + 

0 06 27- 
0 47 00- 

9 39 27- 
9 03 Il- 

Jupiter, 

17 12 36- 1 

1 48 56- 

0 24 20+ 

2 38 36+ 

ls 01 45 + 

Saturn, 

21 25 43 + 

2 50 09+ 

0 03 33- 

2 54 05- 

21 36 57- 

Sun's apogee, •••• 

3 15 53 + 

0 05 45- 

0 33 45- 

1 01 45- 

4 23 22- 

♦ 

B. C. Before Christ.— A. C. After Christ. 

1 


By comparing the errors given in the preceding table at the different pe- 
riods, with each other, it will appear, that they were least between seven and 
eight hundred years ago ; which clearly demonstrates that the Surya Siddhdn- 
ta was written at or near that time. For all astronomical works, whether 
founded on real or artificial systems, must necessarily give the positions of 
the planets nearer the truth, at or about the time in which they were originally 
framed, than at any other distant period whatever, either before or after. 

r. With respect to the errors in the places of the planets, a8t:omputefI from 
the Sdrya Siddhdnta^ they are not to he attributed to incorrect observations; 

VoL. VIII. E e 
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According to the Surya Siddhltnta^ the planets are assumed to have been 
in a line of mean conjunction in the first point of Aries in the Hindu 
sphere, at the beginning of the Cali Vug; I shall therefore, carry back the 
calculation to that time, in order to shew more clearly, the actual differences 
between the real mean places of the planets at that period, and that which 
was assumed, and the consequent effect thereof on the mean annual mo- 
tions thence deduced. 

I'he year 4900 of the Cali Fwg, ended on the 12th of April 1799, at forty- 
live rninutes forty-four seconds past nine, P. M. on the meridian of Lanka; 
or fifty-one minutes forty seconds past four, P. M. on the meridian of 
Paris. Tlie mean places of the planets at that instant of time were, ac- 
cording to the third edition of la Lande’s tables, as follow : 



European sphere. 

Hindu sphere. 

Sun, 

0 20 52 28,5 

0 00 00 00,0 

Moon, 

3 22 55 09,3 

3 02 02 40,8 

Venus, 

2 24 06 14,0 

2 03 13 45,5 

Mars, 

3 04 50 40,0 

2 13 58 11,5 

Jupiter, 

1 29 58 02,1 

1 09 05 33,6 

Saturn, 

3 24 16 56,1 

3 03 24 27,6 


The length of the Hindu year, according^ to the Suiya Siddhdnta, is 365 
daj^s, 6 hours, 12 minutes, 36 seconds, 33 thirds, 36 fourths, in which time 
the sun is supposed to make one complete revolution in his orbit. The 


Note— There being an error in the number of revolutions of Mercury, as given in the Shrya 
Siddkdnta, it is here omitted,— See Amtic Researches, volume VI. section 6l, page 566. 
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mean motions for which, according to la 

Lanoe's tables, are as 

low : — 

■% 

European sphere. 

sphere. 

Sun, 

r , 9 . ° ' " 

1 0.00 00 58,671 

r. «. ® ' * 

1 0 00 00 00,000 

Moon, 

13 4 12 47 39,284 

13 4 12 46 40,613 

Venus, 

1 7 15 12 22,306 

1 7 15 11 23,635 

Mars, 

0 6 11 25 17,822 

0 6 11 24 19,150 

Jupiter, 

0 1 00 21 49,153 

0 1 00 20 50,483 

Saturn, 

‘ 0 0 12 14 08,015 

0 0 12 13 09,343 


4900 Hindu years, of the above length, are equal to 1 789767 clays, 2 1 hours, 
45 minutes, 44 seconds ; or 4900 Julian years, 42 days, 2 1 hours> 45 mi- 
nutes, 44 seconds; the mean motion for which, from la Lande’s tables, 
are as follow : — 

European sphere. Hindu sphere. 




Sun, 

2 19 51 27,5 

0 00 ‘00 00,0 

Moon, 

5 21 48 12,3 

3 01 56 44,8 

Venus, 

3 20 21 37,0 

1 00 30 09,5 

Mars, 

5 15 55 21,0 

2 26 03 53,5 

JuPlTEtl, 

3 11 54 08,1 

0 22 02 40,6 

Saturn, 

6 14 14 58,1 

3 24 23 30,6 


which motions being deducted from the mean longitudes at the end of the 
year 4900 of the Cali Yug, above determined, we shall have their respec- 
tive mean positions at the beginning of the Cali Yug, the assumed epoch 
of mean conjunction, as follow : — 
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European sphere. 

flindu sphere. 

^ 0 f 

Sun, 

1 . ° " 

10 01 01 01 

8, 

0 00 00 00 

Moon, 

10 01 06 57 

0 00 05 56 

Venus, 

11 03 44 37 

1 02 43 36 

Mars, 

9 18 55 19 

11 17 54 18 

Jupiter, 

10 18 03 54 

0 17 02 53 

Satcrn, ‘ 

9 10 01 58 

11 09 00 57 


Whence, it is evident, the planets were not in the position assumed. 
Now taking the differences between the positions above found in the Hindu 
splierc, and that which is assumed in the Siirya Siddhdnta, noting those 
which were past the point assumed, with the sign +, and those which fell 
short of it, witli the sign — , we sh^l have 


Sun, 


00 00 00 




Moon, 

+ 

00 05 56 

= 

+ 

356" 

Venus, 

+ 

32 43 36 

= 

+ 

117816' 

Mars, * 

- 

12 05 42 


- 

43542" 

Jupiter, 

+ 

17 02 53 

s 

+ 

61373" 

Saturn, 

- 

20 59 09 


- 

75543" 


Now, since the planets were not iu the position assumed, by the above 
differences, it is evident, that if we wish to calculate the mean places of the 
heavenly bodies, at the end of any number of years from this assum^4 
epocli, we must take the above differences into the account, by adding 
those of the Moon, Venus, and Jupiter, and subtracting those of Mars and 
Saturn Thus, if n be any number of years whatever, then I s^, tl»t 
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the mean places-of the planets at tlie end of n years, in the BMu sphere, 


will be asftlloW:-— 



r . t ." ' " 

. Sun, 

1 0 00 00 00,000 nn - ■ - 

Moon, 

13 4 12 46 40,6l3X« + 00 05 56 

Venus, 

1 7 15 1 1 23,635 x « + 32 43 36 

Mars, 

0 6 11 24 19,150 x«- 12 05 42 

Jupiter, 

(5 1 00 20 50,483 Xw + I7 02 53 

Saturn, 

0 0 12 13 09,343 xw-20 59 03 


Therefore, if we divide these by w, we shall have the mean annual 
motions requisite to give the same {positions at the end of n years, 
as follow : — 



Hindu sphere. 



Sun, 

r , 8 , 

1 0 

00 00 00 



Moon, 

13 4 

12 46 40,613 


3 5 " 

n. 

Venus, 

1 7 

15 11 23,635 

+ 

117816" 

n. 

Mars, 

0 6 

11 24 19,150 

- 

43542’ 

n. 

Jupiter, 

0 1 

00 20 50,483 

+ 

iLLU-lI' 

n. 

Saturn, 

0 0 

12 13 09,343 


7 5 5 4 s’* 

71, 


Hence, it is apparent, that all Hindu books or tables, which assume a 
mean conjunction of the planets at the beginning of the CatiYugy must 
necessarily give the motions of the Moon, Venus, and Jupiter, greater,, and 
those of Mars, and Saturn less, than . the Europeans make them. 
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Let U8 now put this to the test with respect to the motions in the Siirya 
Siddh&nta, I have already shewn, that the Surya Siddhinta must have been 
written between seven and eight hundred years ago ; we shall therefore call 
it the end of the year 4100 of the Cali Yugy or A. D. 999, which will be 
near enough for our purpose ; then w, in the above formulse, becomes 4100. 

In the year A. D. 999, the corrections requisite to be applied to the 
Moon, Jupiter, and Saturn’s mean places, on account of the inequalities in 
their respective motions arising from mutual attraction* were 
For the Moon, + 8' 50" = + 530", 0 

For Jupiter, — + 13 11,7 = + 791,7 

For Saturn, — — 31 = - 1908,0 

These must be brought now into the formulae as they could not, from 
being variable, be included in the mean motions. Hence, the mean 
motions requisite to give the mean places of the planets in A. D. 999, 
agreeing with European tables, are as follow : — 



Hindu sphere. 


r. ° ' " 

Sun, 

1 0 00 00 00 

Moon, 

13 4 12 46 40,613 + il£±ll£ 

Venus, 

1 7 15 11 23,635 + 

Mars, 

0 6 11 24 19,150 

Jupiter, 

0 1 00 20 50,483 + 

Saturn, 

0 0 12 13 09,343 - 

’ 4 100 


which quantities being reduced, and compared with the motioos given in 
the Surya SiddMnta, we shall have 


* See Amtk Researches, Vol. VI. p. 568, § 64. 
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From computation. By the Surt/a Siddhimta. 


Sun, 

r. ». • ' " 

1 0 00 00 00,00 

r. tf. ® 

1 0 00 00 00,00 

Moon, 

13 4 12 46 40,82 

13 4 12 46 40,80 

Venus, 

1 7 15 11 52,36 

1 7 15 11 52,80 

Mars, 

0 6 1 1 24 08,53 

0 6 1 1 24 09,60 

Jupiter, 

0 1 00 21 05,64 

0 1 00 21 06,00 

Saturn, 

0 0 12 12 50,48 

0 0 12 12 50,40 


f 


Here we have a most decisive proof of the principles on which the sy s- 
tem given in ihtSdrya Siddhdnta is founded, and consequently of the time 
at or near which that work was written : for the motions, above deduced 
from computation, scarcely differ half a second from those given in the 
Surya Siddhdnta, But these differences, small as they are, do not arise from 
errors in observation, but from the revolutions of the planets assigned to 
the cycle of years assumed by the author of the Surya Siddhdnta. 

In the Surya Siddhdnta^ the least cycle in which the planets arc assumed 
to return to a line of mean conjunction in the beginning of Aries, is 
1 080000 years. Let the motions above found, therefore, be multiplied 
by this number, and we shall have 


Revolutions, s. ® 


Sun, 

1080000 0 00 , 

. in 1080000 years. 

Moon, 

14438334 0 06 


Venus, 

1755593 7 18 

• 

t 

Mars, 

574207 1 09 


Jupiter, 

91054 8 12 


Saturn, 

36642 0 24 
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Now, taking nearest entire numbers (except for Mars, whicB m 
order to increase its motion a little, take the next greater number); and 
we shall have 


From computation. 

By the S£iya‘SiddKinta. 

Sun, 

1080000 Revolutions.^ 

1080000 RevolUtionsv ’ 

Moon, 

14438334 

•14438334 

Venus, 

1755594 

1755594 . 

Mars, 

574208 

574208 

Jupiter, 

91055 

91055- 

Saturn, 

36642 

36642! 


The numbers from computation being the same as in the Siirya Siddh&nti^^ 
the mean motions and positions of the planets,,, to be from thence de- 
duceci, must necessarily be the same also. 

If the numbers above found, be multiplied by we shall have the revo- 
lutions of the planets in a Mahi or 4320000 years : and if the revolu- 
tions in a Maha Tug, be multiplied by 1000, we get the revolutions in a Calpa. 

The mode of applying the above numbers to practice, must be 8ufficientl3r 
obvious from the manner in which they are determined, as well as from 
the rule laid down at page 211. I shall, however, add here a few examples. 

S' 

1st. Let it be required to determine the Moon's mean longitude, at the 
end of the year 4100 of the Cali Yug , — 

The revolutions of the Moon in the cycle of 1080000 years = 14438834^ 
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Hence the longitude required, = 548^2 2 9 48 0 

By LA Lande’s tables, sphere, 2*. 9° 41' 10" 

Inequality ("seepage 216) + 8 52 

2 9 50 2 

Difference, the former short by *0 0 12 

Or thus— 

2d. Let it be required to determine the Moon’s mean longitude, at the 
end of the year 4100 of the Cdi Yug, reckoning the years from the begin- 
ning of the Calpa of Vara'ha. 

The years expired of the Calpa of Vara’ha, at the beginning of the 

CaU Yug, = 1955880000 

Add 4100 

Total years expired A. D. 999 1955884100 

Hence, H ^ ” " ' " ' =26147877686 rev. 2f. 9‘ 48' 00'- 

the Moon’s mean longitude as before. 

Or thus — 

3d. Let it be required to determine tlie Moon’s mean longitude, at the 
end of the year 4100 of the Cali Yug, reckoning from the end of the Calpa, 


as directed in the Graba Ydmul. 

Tire years in the whole Calpa, = 4320000000 

The years elapsed, as above, = 1955884100 

Therefore to expire in A. D. 999, 2364115900 


* Tbe diffeKOce of 1' T in the moon's (>lace, arises from the rejection of the fraction 6*^ in form- 
ing the number of revolutions— the real quantity being 14438334 rev. Os. 6”, instead of wliich 
14438334 Mtts taken as the ^nearest entire nmiiber— dVactiois jiot:beii)giadmitted in the f///ir/u 
artificial systems, and tbe error produced in consequence = I' in A, D. In 

A. D. 1040, the error was nothing; since that time it bai eucreased, and now uiuounts to 
upwards tf eleven minates* 

Ff 2 
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Hence, » f * h J ; ^K!!» . gAj .iJij i . <> . a =:3i605458313 rml,—9s. 20’ 12' 00" 

which, substracted from twelve signs, leave 2 9 48 00 

the longitude as before. 

My intention in giving these examples, is to shew, that as the system is 
entirely artificial, it is immaterial whether we make the calculation from the 
beginning of the Calpa^ the end of the Calpa^ or any other period at which a 
mean conjunction of the planets in the first point of Aries, js assumed in the 
system ; for the result must ultimately come out the same, either way. 

By attending to the principles on which the motions given in the Surj/a 
Siddhinta arc founded, it must appear evident, that it could not give the 
places of the planets sufficiently correct, for any considerable length of time : 
for, as n, the number of years from the epoch of assumed mean conjunction 
(in the formula, page 2 1 5), varies, so must the mean annual motions depend- 
ing thereon. Therefore those motions which would have given the positions 
of the planets sufficiently correct, when the Siirya Siddhdnia was written, 
would not answer at present. This fact the Hindu astronomers discovered 
by some means or other, between two and three hundred years ago ; they 
found, that in order to have the places of the planets sufficiently accurate, it was 
necessary to.subtract three revolutions from those of Venus; two from those 
of Jupiter; and to add three revolutions to those of Saturn, in 1080000 years. 

• Tlie works in which these corrections are given, are, the Siddhdnta Ra- 
hasya, dated in 1513, Saca; Graha Taranginiy dated 1530; Siddhdnta 
Munjariy dated 1531 ; and several others of modern date now in use. 


These corrections appear to have been introduced about 245 years ago ; 
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therefore Tet us try how far tliey will agree with our formula, page 215. 
Let the time at which they were iutroducecl, be supposetl the end of the year 
4660 of the Ca/i Fug, or Al D. 1559» Then substituting 4660 for;? in the 
formula, ^<re shall hive the mean annual motions requisite to give the places 
of the planets at that' time, agreeing with European tables as follow : — 


r. #. ® 

^uN, 1 6 00 00 00 

Moon, . . . ... 13 4 12 46 4b,6i3 + 

Venus, ' . . 1 7 15 11 23,635 + 

Mars, .... I ... . 0 6 11 24 laiJO— 

. 4 6 6 0 

Jupiter, 0 1 00 20 50,483 + 

Saturn, 0 0 12 13 09,343— ^ 


The corrections, on account of the inequalities in the motions of the Moon, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, being at this period inconsiderable, they are accordingly 
neglected, as of no consequence : therefore the above quantities being re- 
duced and compared' with the motions in the modem tables, we shall have 
From computation. Modem Hindu tahks. 

r, s. ^ ^ " r, 8, ^ * " 


Sun, 

1 0 00 00 00,00 

1 0 00 00 00,00 

Moon,.. 

13 4 12 46 40,70 , 

13 4 12 46 40,80 

¥enus. 

■ 1 7 15 11 48,92 

1 7 15 11 49,20 

Mabs, 1 

0 e.H 24-09,81 

0 6 11 24 09,60 

Jupiter, 

0 1 00 21 03,65 . 

. 0 1 00 21 03,60 

Saturn, 

0.0 12 12 53,13' 

0 0 12 12 54,00 




The agreement between which is sufficiently obvious. > Let the motions 
above found be now multiplied by 1080000, the number of years in the 
Msdmed cycle, aild we shall have' > > .... 
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Rerolutidn. «. * 

1080000 9 9 

Moob, . 14438933 U 9 

Venvs, • • ‘ r - • • W339® 9 "S. 

Maks, . S74m <2 S 

JupiTEH, 91053 O 15 

Saturn, 36644 3 00 


Nov tatdng the nearest entire numbers (except for Saturn, which, im 
order to encrease its motion a little, ve take the next greater number), and 


we shall have 

From computation. 

iilodem ^ndu tables. 

Sun, 

1080000 rcvol. 

1080000 revol. 

Moon, 

14438334 

14438334 

Venus, 

1755591 

1755591 

Mars, 

574208 

J74208 

Jupiter, 

91053 

gt058 

Saturn, 

36645 

36645 


Havln^'thus, I hope, 'fully anf3 dsady denmnstrated the^piiaciples on 
which the .!trix<f»<artl&dal systefltt tlf antronoroyiare founded, ^and shewn 
that, atitiordiOg tolthcae principles, must have been 
written between eevdn ^nd eight Hmndred years ago, and at no >other pe* 
riod whatever.; it Must now be loibvaous to evety candid mind, that the 
assertions of the Edinburgh Reviewer are totally unfounded. 

''^’lable exhibited in 'pageSifl^, tvilhshewihowimachhetnustthave lMeB 
snUtakenin his notions with regard to the ioiwto^ vakuiatm; ^GS^Asat 
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was-no' nich iatit, then the errors, or difierences in tlrat table, ought at 
every period to be the same, neither tfierearw^ nor dmimhhtg the contrary 
ef whiclimost clearly appears; for between seven and eight hundred years 
ago, the errors were &as/, and encrease gradually, wlietherwe go back into 
antiqbity, or forward from that period ; which demonstrates, beyond the 
power of contradiction, that the work was written at or about that time. 

The formation of the numbers, given in the S6tya Siddkditia, will shew 
likewise, that no other motions could have been given to correspond to the 
positions of the ^nets, with which they must agree. Therefore, I say, 
it is indispensibly requisite that the Edinburgh Reviewer, if he does not 
choose to acknowledge his error with the candour, due from a gentleman, 
should distinctly point out to his readers, and the world at large, that pre- 
cise period of time; utpradigmafyaaterhr to that given by me, at which 
the Sdiya Siddhdnta, in his ideas, gave ‘the positions of the heavenly bodies 
nearer the truth than between seven, and eight hundred years ago. And 
not only point out the precise time, but also the then actual mean po- 
sitions of the planets. See. according to the SUrt/a Siddhdata, and the best 
modern European tables. It is by these means only he can convince his. 
readers of hU candour, truth, and abilities^ 

As I have, in the preceding pages, stated fully all that' can be necessary 
respecting the principles of the artificial systems of astronomy, the 
S&rya Siddhdntfi, and the antiquity of the system it contains, I shall now 
take leave of the Reviewer, and proceed’ to other matters of more im- 
portance to those vvho wish to form a true judgment of the real antiquity 
of the Hindu history, &c. 

Most of the Eaetem nations, and the Hirtdus in particular, appear to have 
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employed, from time immemorial, artificial systems, not only Jn>iisttonomi|rf 
butalso for chronological purpose84 Therefore, to form ajustideaofithe ^imjltt 
history and its antiquity, a knowledge of these systems, and of tiie various, 
changes that have taken place from time to tiine^’ i» absolutely accessary, i, 

Two of the most ancient JTiwdiK systems now known, .and which in early 
times were applied to the purposes of chronology, are contained in an as- 
tronomical work entitled the Grdha Mwjjttri, This work is extremely va- 
luable, as it enables us to fix, with precision, the real periods of his- 
tory, with their respective durations; and to'8hewfrom%ence the altera- 
tions that have since taken place by the introduction of new systeihs. 


The first system mentioned in this work coilsisted of i4000Cid ^earsi 
which was called the Calpa. — ^This period was (hvided into Mamantaras 


and Yugs*, as follow : 

A Satya Yug consisted of ....... i. 96O years. 

A TrltA, 720, 

KDw&par, 480 

A Ca/i, 240 

A Mahd Yug, 2400 


71 Mah&Yugs;^'\ I ' I7040(y 

with a Satya of, \ ^ ^ "960 

A Mamcantara, 171360 

. 14 Manwfmiaras, ................ . £39904^. 

which, with a o'rtJya at beginning, . . .'. . ..' ’960 

, af. 

Form tire whole Calpa 2400000 

- ^ .■!» 1 - I ■ 

* Tlie Ca!pa is also divided into 1 OdO MM Y ugs, of 2400 years each. 
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The years expired of the above system, at tlic era of Vicrama'ditya, 
were 1190627; which being reduced into Mamvantaras and Vugs, wc 


8}iall have 

A at the beginning, . = 96 O 

6 Manwantaras complete, 1028160 

67 Mahd Vugs o( the 7th Manwantara, ... t 1 60800 
Thence to the era of Vicrama'ditya, . . . . 707 


Total years expired, ( 1 1 90627 


Hence it appears that the Cali Vug, of the 67 th Mahi Vug, of the 7th 
Mamawtara of this system, ended 707 years before the era of Vicrama'- 
DiTYA, or 764 years before Christ — ^Therefore 

The Satya Vug, or golden age, began B. C. 3164 


The TVerd Vug, or silver age, 2204 

The Dw&par Vug, or brazen age, 1484 

The Cali Vi^, or iron age, 1004 

And ended, 764 

Making in all 2400 years. 


During the first period of 96 O years, called the golden age, the Hindus 
have no real history ; the whole being fabulous, except what relates to 
the fiood, which is allegorically represented by the fish incarnation. 

Widi tile fceond period, or silver age, the ISaiu empire eoramcnces, 
under the Solar and Lunar dynasties; and from Bobha, the son of 
$6ua, the first of the Lufiar line, they reckon about fifty reigns down 

Gg 
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to the end of the Dw&par, which make, at an average, twenty-fqur 
years to a reign *. 

Towards the close of the fourth period, this system app^ears to have 
been laid aside, as the repeating tlie same names over again, would, 
in time, cause a effusion in history. 

The next system mentioned in the Graha Munjari, consisted of 
387600000 years, which was called the term of Brauma'’s life. This 
period is divided and subdivided in the following manner: 

A Calpa is called a day of Brahma', which in 


this system contsuns, 5000 years 

And his night is of the same length, 5000 

A day and night therefore, = 10000 

30 of such days and nights make a month, s 300000 
And 12 such months a year, $600000 


And 107 such years and eight months make 
the full period of BaAHMA'’8 life, . . = 387600000 

The Calpa, or day of Brahma', is divided into Mamantaras and Yugs, 
in the following manner : 


* The TrH& and Dw/^ together make 1200 yean, wbkb, dirided by 50, give 24 yean 
to a reign. It is somewhat remarkable, tA the principal Eoitem nations dale the commence* 
ment of their empires from nearly the same time. Thus we fipd thcCSUneie empin began imder 


the dynasty of Hi a, according to Playfair, B.C. 2207 

The kingdom of Egypt, 2207 

The kingdo^^of ./dnjrno, 2231 

The empire of hdia under the solar and lunar lines, 2204 
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Tctiri. 

A contains, a 0 

A Tritd, 1 6 

A Dwdpar, i o 

ACati, 0 6 

A Mahd Yug, 5 0* 

71 Maka Yugt, 355 years 

With a of, • • 2 

Make a Mamantaraof, 357 

14 such Mam^^aras, 4998 

Which with a Satya at the beginning, g 

Make a Calpa, or day of Brahma', 5000 years 

The years expired of this system, at the beginning of the Satya, or 

golden age of the former system, were, 212560000 

Add thence to the Christian era, 3164 

Total years expired at the CAm/ia« era, . . , 212563164 


After years had been expired of Bbahma'’8 life, he, for the 

first time, seated the Earth, and ordained that, at the end of every 
Calpa, or 5000 years, it should be destroyed, and again reproduced. 


Therefore, from the years elapsed, 212563164 

Take the years at the first creation, 193799286 

Eemain, % 18763878 


The yean from the first creation to the Christian era — ^which bemgtlivided 
Tbit Yug of five yean u to be met with io many boob. 

Gga 
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by 5000, the'<|Uotient will be the number of times the world has been 
destroyed and' created^ and the remainder will shew the yeara expired since 
the last creation. 


'rhus = 3752 times destroyed and created, and 3878 years 

from the last creation to the Christian era. — Now sincfe there are 357 years 
in each Mamantara, we have the date of tlie commencement of each 
as follow : 


The first Mamantara, .... 

B. C. 3878 years. 

The second, 

3521 

The third, ........... 

— m- — 

The fourth, 

2807 

The fifth, 

2450 — — 

The sixth, 

2093 

The seventh, 

1736 

The eighth, 

1379 

Tlie ninth, 

1022 

The tenth, . . .’ 

665 

The eleventh, 

308 

The twelfth, 

A.C. 49 

The thirteenth, 

406 

Tile fourteenth, 

763 

and ended, 

—— 1120 


Making in all about 5000 years, with the Sandhi of two years. 

Hiving thus exhibited the periods of ainciertt history, according tb 
both systems, the annexed table will now shew, at one view, the com- 
mencement of each period, by which the corresponding times in each 
system may be more easily seen and understood, 
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By this table it will appear, that the Satya, or golden age, as wc may 
call it, of the first system, began on the same year that the third Mammi- 
tara of the second system did; that is, the year before Christ 3 16'J.. 
And that the ninth Mamantara, of the second system, began the yeai 
B. C. 1022, only eighteen years after the commencement of the^V///, 
or iron age, of the first system. 

Hence, from the beginning of the third Manwantara, down to tliat of 
the ninth, includes nearly the same time as the Satya, Trkh, and D-a'/ipar 
of the first system ; and consequently, that the events of history recorded 
in these periods, if transferred to the former, should be found under those 
particular Mamantceras which corresponded with the actual times in 
which they happened, unless purposely destroyed or perverted, in modern 
times, to prevent a discoveiy of the change that has been made in 
the systems. 

Therefore, without entering minutely into the Hindu history, let ns 
see how far the periods of the two ancient systems agree, with respect 
to the same events, which will be the most certain mode of proving the 
truth of these systems. 

The Hindus place the flood in the Satya, or golden age on referring 
to the Mamantaras we find, according to the Mdrcarid^ya pur&na, that, 
the flood took place in the fourth Mamantara ; and that the fourth 
Menu derived his name, Ta'masa, from the universal darkness which 
then overspread the earth— therefore the two systems agree in this point. 

’The next period is the Trlti, or silver age, at or about the commence- 
ment of which the Hindu empire began under the Solar and Lunar dy- 
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nasties. Budha, the son of S6ma, the son of Axri, was the first of the 
Lunar line, end of* tKe or 5mzen age, 

(being 1200 years) there were about fifty reigns. Now by referring to the 
table, we see that the beginning of the TV^^dof the first system, corresponds 
to the latter part of the fifth Munwmtara of the second ; we therefore 
naturally look into the Purdnas under that period, and there find, among 
other names of persons who then lived, those of Atbi, S6ma, and Budha, 
which shews the exact agreement between the two systems. 

We next come to the sixth Mamaniara*, which by the table, began 1 1 1 
years later than the Tritd, or silver age. Among the names we find men- 
tioned in the Pur&nas in this period, are BhbIou and Dacsha, who appear 
to have been cotemporary, or nearly so. — For Yatati, the fourth prince 
in descent from Budha in the Lunar dynasty, according to the Purdtiat, 
was married to De'vata'ni, the grand-daughter of BhbKou, of whom he 
begat two sons, Yadu and Turvasu; and of Sabmisht'a'^ the daughter 
of VrYshaparvan, the grandson of Dacsha, he begat three sons more, 
viz. Druhya, Anu, and Furu; consequently,, BhbYgu and Dacsha 
, must have lived about the same period, and that Budha could have been 
earlier only by a few years, perhaps one or two generations at most. These 
circumstances, though they may appear to some at first sight as trivial, 
involve facts of considerable importance in the Hindu history, while, 
at the same time, they prove the truth of the ancient systems. 

Dacsha appears to have been an astronomer, and to have formed the 
twenty-seven lunar mansions, and other constellations, of which he is alle- 
gorically called the Father, as in the following verse of the CMc& Pur&na, 

' - ■ • — ' ■ ' ■ 


* Before Christ 3099. 
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That is — “ In the early part of the Trkth Yug, “ the daughters of Da'c- 
“ SHA were born; of these daughters he gave twenty-seven to the Moop.” 

Dacsha, in some respec^, bears a strong resemblance to Atlas, who, 
according to heathen mythology, was the father of the Pleiades and 
Hyades, the CriticA and Rohinl of Dacsha. Atlas is supposed by some 
to have been the son of Asia, the daughter of Oceanus : — The Pur&ms 
make Dacsha the grandson of the daughter of Oceanus. 

We next proceed to the 7th Manwantara. Among the names given in 
the Pur&nas in this period, we find those of Jamadaoni, Bis'wa'mitra, 
and Bhabadwa'ja, men who, according to the Hindu history, lived to- 
wards the close of the Yug; for Jamadooni was the father of Pa- 
eas'ura'ma, and nephew of Bis'wa'mitra. Hence the two systems agree 
in this point. , 

' . ) 1 ' i . 

The next period we come to is the Dw&par Yug, or brazen age of the 
first system. This period is rendered famous in the Hindu history, by the 
war that took place towards the close of it, between the sons of DhbI- 
tarasht'ra and those of Pa'ndu. 

Ampnj the, names of men we find mentioned in Hindu history, as living 
in this period, are those of Para'sara, Vya's his son, Garoa, Ga'lava, 
Aswattha'man, Causica, Di'ptima'ji, CjiyA, RIshyas'binca, &c. 
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By reference to the table, this period corresponds to the eighth Manwati- 
tara of the second system, under which we accordingly look in the Pm- 
r&nas, and find, as might naturally be expected, among others, the follow- 
ing names, viz. Vta's, Ga'lava, Aswattha'man, Causica, Di'ptima'n, 
CrKpa, and RIshyas'rinoa*. 

Having thus fully and clearly proved the truth of the ancient systems, 
it is unnecessary to proceed farther in the way of comparisons ; nor in- 
deed could we, as the fourth period ended shortly after. 

We shall, therefore, now proceed to some of the observations that have 
been left us by Para'sara, Garoa, and others of the ancients, which 
will enable us to judge with more certainty of the actual time in which 
they lived, as well as of the progress then made in the science of astro- 
nomy in India, 

It appears, from what is stated in the Pdrdsari Scm'hitd, relative to the 
commencement of the six Hindu seasons, that the solstitial colure had 
passed through the first point of DhanUhfhd, and the middle of Aslishd, 
while the equinoctial colure cut the tenth degree of Bharanf, and 3* 20' 
of Vudc'hd. 

The same positions of the colures arc also given in a^ little treatise on 
ancient astronomy, annexed to one of the Vidds, in the possesion of Mr. 
CoLEBROOKE, which hc obligingly lent me, the sixth verse of which 
runs thus : 

* la cadi Mtm^ara, down to Ibe fbaiteeadi, hIj a few aatasi are gma na k tl)e 
present Pwriim, Wbkh seem to bate been extracted ftm some huger wwH that are not 
now to be feund. 
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That Is — “ In the beginning of S'ravisht'lia, the Sun and Moon ascend 
“ towards the North, and in the middle of S&rpa, or the mansion of the 
“ serpent, the Sun goes towards the South; the former, always in M&gh, 
“ the latter in S'ravam." 

( 

Abont the year A. D. 527, the solstitial coiure, according to Braikma 
Goma, cut U. A'sh&rA in 3* 30', and 'Bunanam in the tcntir degree, 
which made a difference in the positions of the colures^ of 33‘ SO', from 
the time of Para'sara. For, the longitude of the first point of Sreemh- 


t'h& in the Hindu Sphere is, 9 23* SO' 

And 3" — 20' of U, A'sh&rA, = 9 00 00 

Difference or precession to A.D. 537 a 23 20 

, Which at 50 swonds per minum gives . . 1580 years. 

^ j Add.from A. D. 527, to tliis time, .... * s 1277 
, Total years since the time of Paba'saea . 2957 


Which make about one hundred and fifty years, b^re the beginning of 
the CaU Yug of the first system of the Graha Mvxgan; or about one 
hundred and thirty<one years, before the end the eighth MOHMIii/tt&ra 
of the second system. 

, ^ . ' * • * * ' • 

It appears also from the little work above-mentioned, and ifij commen- 
taty wherein Garoa is repeatedly quoted, that the Sun and Moon were 
supposed to return to a line of conjunction in the first point of S'raoishfMr 
at the instant of the winter solstice a4 die end of eveiy cycle or Yt^ of 
five years. Tn this period the moon was supposed to make sixfy-two re- 
V 0 L.VIII. Hh 
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Tolutibns to the sun, and sixty>seven to the same fixed star, or the equU 
nox i ihr, it seems, they had no knowledge of the precession of the equi- 
noxes at that time. 

The hhmber of mean solar days assigned to this cycle of five years was 
1830, and the number of lunar days in the same time ISfiO. Hence 

Ist, The solar days in a year, . . . = = 366 days 

fid. The lunar days in a year, . . . = = 372 * 

r. t. • ' 

3d, The moon’s mean annual motion = — u =:13 — 4 24— 0 0 

4th, Themoon’s daily motion . . . = = 13 10 49-jJ- 

day*, h. m. ue. 

5th, Themoon’s periodical revol. . = -Laaa = 27 — 7 — 31 — 20 -ff 

6th, The moon’s synodical revol. . = 29 12 23 13 ^ 

It appears also, that the greatest length of the day was thirty-two 
Dandas, or twelve hours, forty-eight minutes ; consequently, the latitude 
of the place of observation must have been about 13|* North. There is 
no mention made in this work, nor in that of Para saba, of the names of 
the days of the week, or of the twelve signs ; which seem to have been 
introduced into the Hindu astronomy at a much later period. 


* Cadmus, i^ut fifteen centuries before Christ, introduced the OcMeru, or cvcie of 
eight jreurs, into Greece. In this c;cle there were ninety-nine lunutions, of thirty lunar days 


each. Therefore, 

The lunar days in the cycle were, 3970 

The lunar days in a year, = S71^ 

The audent ffndiM made it u above, 373 


Thediffneuceis^ofahinarday, which being taken from Sfifi the solar days, leave days 

, ; , , . . krt. m. 

fortheyearof Cadmus,— this in eight years makes 3942 solar days— H^e, tm = I 9 Is 21 

w. m Me. 

4 j the lunation of Cadmus, which is l 34 short of the anoent Hhidu lunation. 
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From the above short sketch, the reader will be able to judge of the 
progress made in astronomy in India near 3000 years ago. He will perceive 
that the Hindus at that time, possessed nothing that could be called astro- 
nomy, no more than other nations. 

days. hrs. m. tec. 

The Hindus made the lunation then . . = 29 - 12 ~ 23 

The Europeans make it now 29 - 12 ~ 44 3 

Difference about 20 49-J- 

Which in less than 165 years would produce an error of one lunation *. 

After this period, we meet with nothing on astronomy till we come down 
to Brahma' Gupta, being a space of about 1680 years, which seems to be 
an entire blank in the Hindu astronomy. This astronomer flourished 
about A. D. 527, and finding that the ancient systems were very imper- 
fect, on account of the shortness of the periods, he framed an entire new 
system, on a much larger scale, making i\ieCalpa to consist of 4320000000 
years. To this cycle or period of years, he assigned the following re- 
volutions of the planets, &c. 


Plaoett. 

i- - 


Apsides. 

Nodes, retro. 

SvK, 

Mook, 

4330000000 

S77S3300000 

480 

488105858 

333311168 

Mkrcuxy, 

1703699S084 

332 

511 

Venus, 

7033380403 

653 

893 

Mars, 

3396838S33 

202 

267 

Jupiter, 

364330455 

855 

63 

Saturn, 

146567398 

41 

384 


* Th» mikes an error of one day m less than six years, which shews that the JBIaAfi, at that 
period, could not determine the times of cotyuncUonsand opppdtioosof the 3an and Moon for 
six yei^rs to|^ther coire^ much less eclipses; the calculation of which they must buTO been then, 
and for many ages after, totally unacquainted wit& ^ 

Hh2: 
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'fhc revolution of the equinoxes, in 4320000000 years, = 199669 

Mean solar days, 1577916450000 

Lunar days ot tithis, 1602999000000 

He made Sunday * the first day of the Calpa, on which day, at sun rise, 
the planets, &c. are assumed to have been on a line of mean conjunction 
in the first point of Aries in the Hindu sphere. The years expired of 
this system on the 1st of Vaisad ha (or Fysakh) this year= 1972948905. 
Hence, the mean places of the planet^ &c. may he computed, from the 
above data, for any instant required. 

This is the third and last system, to which the Hindus have transferred 
their history, and for which purpose, in imitation of the ancients, they 
divide it into Mamantaras and Yugs, as follow : 

A Satya Yug of,' 172800Q years. 

KTrltao^, 1296000 

A DwApar of, 864000 

A Cfl/» of, 462000 i 

A Mahi Yugf 4320000 

71 MahA Yugs, 306720000 

with a 5alya of, 1728000. 

A, Manwantara, 308448090 — r- 

14 431827299P 

wjth a Satya at beginning of, 1 728000 — t- 

The modem 4320000000 


* This is the lint syatem, so fiir u we yet know, in which the names df fhe days of the week 
and the twelve si|;m were lntr(>dueed. Theye were probably received from the yiTest, . and the 
fm point of Aritt was fixed to 'that point in the Htiufu sphere, which corresponded with the 
fautnt of the veraal'equlnox, which, in the time of BrahmV OupTa, was th^ begidhiiij^ of 
AuBiMd. This position has, therefore, a direat reference to the actual time the twelve s^ were 
first introduced, that is to say, near 1300 years ago ; though hitherto hut little, if at aH, attended 
to hy sQilttt on the JBniu astronomy, &c. 
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In order to shov how the Hindu history, According to thd two former 
systems, had' been transferred to this, let 197^48905, tlxe years now 
expired be reduced into Manwantaras and Vugs, and we shall have 

A Sh/ya at the beginning, — 1728000 years. 

6 complete, ... - sz 1850688000—— 

S7 Midid Vugi 6f the Tth Mavdoenttctra, . . st 1 16640000 *— 

Satya of the 28th Mahd Vug, 1728000 — - 

TritA of ditto, ^ 1296000 - — >• 

Dwdpar of ditto, 864(000 

Expired of the 'Ca&‘ of ditto, * . . . 4905— 

Total years expired, 1972948905. 

Hence, it is evident that, we are now in the 4906th year of the Cali 
Vug, of the twenty^eighth MaM Vug, of the seventh Maudiantara of 
this new system. 

Now, if we transfer the aamesi Ac. in the four ages of the first system 
of the Graha Mtagari, to the Satya, Tritd, I>fvdpar and Cali above- 
mentioned, and those in the Mamantaras of the second system, to Ae 
Mamantara of the same name in this ; then we shall have the periods of 
Hindu history, according to modem notions, founded On the system of 
Brahma' Gupta. 


In the first place, by transferring the names, Ac. in the Diedpar Vug of 
the first system, to the period of the same name in the new system, 
Paba'sara^ Vya's, and othersj who lived near Aree thousand years ago, 
are thiowki back into antiquity about 5000' years; and the same persons 
whofiVed in the eighth of ttesebond systeln, by the transfer. 
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will appear as yet to come ; for we are now only in the seventh of the new. 
Secondly, Budha, the son of S6ma, the first of the Zumr line, who began 
his reign about the beginning of the Trkth of the first system, or 2404 
years, B. C. will, by the transfer, be placed at the distance of 2163103 years 
before the Christian era ; — ^Thirdly, in the Tritd and Dtv&par of the first 
system, there were (taken together) 1200 years, during which about fifty 
princes in the Lunar line had reigned in succession, but tlie TritA and 
DwApar of the new system contain 2160000 years, which divided among 
fifty, give 43200 years to a reign; — Fourthly, Budha, the sonofSdjiA, 
lived towards the close of the fifth Mamantara of the second system, 
which being transferred to the new, his name will appear at two distinct 
periods of time, immensely distant from each other, viz. in the fifth Man- 
■wantara, and again in the TritA Yug, of the twenty-eighth MahA Vug, 
of Mamantara, being an interval, at tlie least, of 4268 16000 

years; — Fifthly, the mothers of the children of Yaya'ti (seepage 230) 
who lived in the sixth Mamantara of the second system, by being trans- 
ferred to the sixth Mamantara in the new, are thrown back several mil- 
lions of years before their children, and Dacsha and BhrKgu, by the 
same transfer, are thrown back, from their cotemporaries, many millions 
of years. Lastly, Swayambhuva, the Adam of the Hindus, who, ac- 
cording to the second system, lived 3878 years before Christ, is placed, 
by the transfer, 1972947101 years before that epoch. — ^These are a few of 
the inconsistencies introduced by the adoption of the new system of 
Brahma' Guyta, the rest may be easily conceived. 

To reconcile these difibrent absurdities, it was necessary to new model 
tlie whole of the PurAnas, and to introduce such fictions and prophecies, 
as seemed best calculated to answer the end in- view; bnt which lifter alb 
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only serve to shew, in a more glaring manner, the folly of the at- 
tempt. 

The enormous length of the periods in the new system, required that 
the life man should be proportionably extended, which was accord- 
ingly assumed : Iii order to account for the same Rtshia being men- 
tioned in different periods, immensely distant from each other, they are 
asserted not only to have existed at all times, but to be still living. But 
as all men were not RisJus/xoA as there were twenty-seven Mah& Yugs 
from the beginning of the seventh Manmntara to the commencement of 
tire twenty-eighth Mah& 116640000 years, during which there is no 
shadow of history ; to account for this, they therefore pretend, that at the 
end of every Mah& Tug, or 4320000 years, the same names, persons, &c. 
again oecun as in the preceding period; so that by having the names, 
&c. for one MaM Vug, or set of four ages, we have them for all the rest. 

Vya's, andi others, as I have already noticed, live<^ in the eighth Man>- 
xoantara of the second system of the Graha Muiyitn^ but by the transfer 
of the names in that Mamantarttf and in the ninth, ti^ith, &c. to the periods 
of the^same names in the new system, they would appear as yet to come ; 
therefore, to reconcile this, all that was necessary was to convert it into a 
prophecy, which was accordingly adopted in the moAttu Purkm; so that 
those men who in reality are long since past and gone, appear, in these 
books, as if yet to come ; and as many millions of ages must elapse, by the 
new system, before the periods of dieir prophesied existence can arrive, 
there is no great danger of detecting the falsehood of such prophecy. 

It may however be easily cmiceived, that such a change in the history, 
by the introduction of a new system, though highly flattering to the vanity 
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of the Hindus in general, in exalting them, at Ifast nominally, in point 
of antiquity above all other nations, would naturally be opposed by many, 
as long as any knowledge remained of the ancient systems, therefore, the 
suppression of these would become necessary. Accordingly we find, by 
a tradition still current among the learned Hindus, that the Mahdrhslras, 
{ Mharatas) destroyed all the works of the ancient astronomers they could 
meet with ; which, io some measure, may account for the deficiency we 
have observed in astronomical works, anterior to the time of Brahma' 
Gupta. But if the Mharatas did actually destr<^ the works of the ancient 
astronomers, it may be justly inferred that other works of antiquity, the 
subjects of which might contradict the new order of things, have also met 
the same fate. 

From the fwcgoing view of the artificial systems which have prevailed 
at difiPerent times, and of the various dranges that have been made in the 
Hindu history, &c. the reader will now be able to judge for himself, and 
form a just opinion oi the aattqm^ of the books of the Hindus, their 
arts and their sdences. 

In the first place, it must be evident,, that aa the artificial system of 
Brama' Gupta, now called the Calpa of Brahma', and 1o which the 
modern Hindtts have artfully transferred thehr history, is not yet 1300 
years oldk no book whatever, let its name oe title be what it with in wlucfa 
the monstrous periods of that system, or any' allosma to theniv is found, 
can possibly be older than the tiroeof its ihventioit *. And secondly, that 

• The author of this aystem, aa well as the time in which he lived, it well known to the 
learned, and sukject to no doubt. Those who with to see the age of the system determmed 
ftoiROMniwtaliMi, may ceniull Vol. Vl, KeMutbai^ pageSTSsSSI. 
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none of modem Romances, commonly called the Purdtm, at least in 
the form they now stand, ai’e older than 684 years ; the time when the 
fourteenth Mamantara of the second system of the Graha Mut^ari ended ; 
but that some of them are the compilations of still later times. 

We may, perhaps, be told by some person who has suffered lus imagi- 
nation to get the better of his judgment, that the Hindus firmly believe in 
the prophecies in the Pur&ngs, and that we have no right to doubt their 
authenticity, or what universal opinion sanctions as true. > 

With respect to the firm belief or universal opinion of the Hindtts, we, 
know too well the fallacy of it, and that it is not in the smallest degree to 
be relied on. We know that it is the universal opinion of the Hindus, 
that Para'sara, Vya's, Garoa, and others, lived near 1000 years ago- 
But we know, to a certainty, from the positions of the c<dures in the time 
of Para'sara, &c. that such opinion is totally false, and that it arose 
from the transfer of the names of men living in the Dwipar Yug of the 
first system of tlie Graha Mtu^ari, to the period of the same name in the 
modem system of Brahma' Gupta ; and that a similar traiMfer of the 
name's in the eighth, ninth, tenth, &c. Memwantaras oi the second system, 
to the periods of the same name in the new, gave rise to the pretended 
prophetic effusion in the modern PuriMs, &c. 

Moreover, we know, that it is the general opinion of the Hindus, that 
Vaba'ha Mshira not only lived about the year AlDi 499, but also at 
the eia of Vmrama'ditya, or fifty-six yeass before Chikist; whicb opi- 
nkm we kbew to be iocemsistent with truth, and eontnry to the course of 
attCure. Vara'ha MiHira, in his ride for calcidating the precession of 
the equinoxes, given in his work, entitled the Jdtacdrnava, aiys^r-' 

Voh. VIII. I i 
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ITjat is, “ From the year of Saca take 421 :— having put the re- 
" ms^der down in two places, let one of them be divided by ten, and 
“the quotient taken from the other, the residue •» the precession in 

“ minutes.” 

Hence many of the have, erroneously, concluded that \ araha 

MihirA must haye lived in the year 421 of Saca, or A. D. 499- But 
surely there is not the smallest foundation to draw any such inference from 
the passage, for, he might have lived at the present time and given the 
same rule. In feet, it might, with equal propriety, be pretended that he 
lived at the beginning of the CaU Yug, because he assumed the planets to 
havi been in a line of mean conjunction in the first point of Aries at that 
time. Not satisfied, however, with thus stretching a point in favour of 
the antiquity of their author, they go something farther, and endeavour 
from the following verse of the Navaratna, which they generally quote, to 
refer him to the era of Vicrama'ditta, fifty-six years before Christ, or 
upwards of 500 years still earlier than the former. 

iargM?; as*’ i 

(fj'iiu <1 swdr 

That is, “ Dhanvantari, Cshapanaca, Amaras'in'ha, S'AN'cUj 
Be'ta'labhatta, Ghatacarpu'ra, Ca'iida's, the celebrated Vara'ha 
Mihira and Bararochi, were the nine 'gems in the coiincil of 
•VlCRAMA.” 
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Upon shewing the. above verse to an intelligent pandit, he smiled and 
said, with a degree of candour I did not expect, that the inference, with 
respect to time, usually drawn from it, was not just; for that there had 
been several princes of the name of V icrama, or Vicbama'ditva. That, 
exclusive of the one from whom the epoch is reckoned, there was another 
in the time of Salvahan ; a third who had succeeded Raja Bhoja ; and 
a fourth lineally descended from the latter, now living at a place, called 
Bh^poor, bej'ond Patna: — ^hat, beside these, there were many others, 
who had sprung up at different periods in the same family, but that the 
particular prince in whose time Vara'ha Mihira, and the others above 
named, dotirished, was the immediate successor of Raja Bhoja. For, that 
they were first in the council of Rajah Bhoja, and afterwards in that of 
Vicrama'ditya his successor. This simple explanation of the pandit, 
was a complete solution of the mystery on which the pretended antiquity of 
the works of Vara'ha, Amaras'inha, CaXidas, Bararuchi, &c. were 
founded, and which led many into an error that they were written before the 
Christian era, though in reality little more than seven hundred years old. 

Rqja Bhoja, according to the Ayeen Akbeiy, began his reign about 
the year 1153 of Salvahan. — ^This, however, must be incorrect, for it 
seems, that according to Hindu accounts, and others, he began his reign 
about 210 years before the death of Raja Pith aura, who fell in battle 
with the Mahomedans, A. H. 588, or A. D. 1 192 . And as Riga Bhoja 
is said to have reigned 100 years, he mmt consequently have ascended the 
throne A. I). 982, and died A. D. 1082: which agrees exactly with 
the time in which we know Vara'ha Mihira must have flourished, 
according to the positions of the planets, &c. given by him in his works, 
as well as from the date of the Bhdsvati, composed in A< D. 10^, by one 

Ii2 
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of his pupils. R(^ Bhoja, accoMing to the /Igfd Pur&ig, wu niececded 
by Rc^a Vicrama. 

Bararuchi, one of the nine above-mentioned, was the author of a po- 
pular Work, entitled &n'hdsana dw&tririsati, relating to Raja Bhoja. The 
names of Ca'lida's, Bararuchi, kc. are to be met witli in the 
ChampUy as also in the Bhya Prabandha, from which last-mentioned work 
the following passage is taken 

1 giw ■, 

liPir NiJTj iV sffsWu ti' 

“ The Brdhmens seeing him (i. e. Ca'iida's) said — O Ca'lida's, Bhoja 
does not give us, who are learned in all the Vidas, any thing.” 

Several other passages might be quoted from the Bhoja Prabandha, to 
shew that Ca'lida's, Bararuchi, and a great many other learned men 
whose names are therein mentioned, lived at the court of Bhoja. nic 
Bhoja Prabandha, is said to have been written by Riga Bulla'la Sr'na. 

We may now plainly perceive, from the whole of the above facts, the 
little dependence there is to be placed on what is usually called the uni- 
versal or general opinion of the IRndus ; which when thoroughly sifled 
and examined to the bottom, proves at last to be founded, principally, ia 
vanity, ignorance, and credulity. ' 

© 

A great deal more might be said, respecting the history and astronomy 
of the Hindus; but having already extended this paper to a much greatef 
length than I originally intended, I shall now take leave of the subject. 



TABLE OF THE HINDU HISTORICAL PERIODS, 

their rcspecfke Durations and T,nn.i of Commencement, according to tuo ancient Systems given in an Astronomical Jf ork, entitled The Gkaha Munjari. 


ACCORDING TO THE FIRST SYSI EM.— -Sie page C25. 


|;| B-C. ACCORDING TO THE SECOND SYSTEM— .S,-e page 


'Fhe Four Ages of the Ancients, known in the Most by the names ot 
the Goldex, the Sii.vER, tlie Br azes, and tl.e Iron Ages. 


I. The Satya Yug, or Goldes Age 


A Flood in this period — Year unknown. 

See the 4th Marruantara 


Atri, I 

Soma, | 

n. The Treta' Yug, or Silver Age began 

Budha, thesonofSoMA, the son of Atri — See5th Matnrantara. 
Pururava, his son, 

Ayu, 

Nahusha, 

Yaya'Ti, married De'v a TAN I. the grand daughter of Bhrigu. 
— S armishta , the great grand daughter of D.acsha, 
was her companion. — See 6th Matmantara. 


♦ ^2400 

i 

i!!=:-2300 


IRADWA'JA, 1 

wa'mitra, > 

tADAGNI, &C. 3 


Bharadw. 
Vis' 
Jahadagn 


See the 7th Mamcantara 


III. The Dwa'par Yug, or Brazen Age 
Ga'lava, ~1 

Causica, I 

Diptiman, I 

CrIpa, I 

Rishvas'ringa, I 
VVA'S, &C. j 


See the Sth Matmantara. 


-began 1484 


1. The Ist Man 


SwAr.eMBHUVA and Sat.arl pa 
tlie //,’«/«.? — tlieir issue were two 
PA -OA, and thiee tlaughters — .\i. 


his wife, the Adam and E' 
'Ons — Phivavrata and I'tt 
u ri, De'vahu ri and Prase i 


began 


II. The Cd Mam^antura 


DyL .MAT, 
Si Sf N A. 


Rochish mat, 

I' HJ ASl A .MBH A 

Havidhra, 

Slckiti, 

III. Tlie 3d Mamrantara 

IsHATL rj A, 

Madhu, 

Ma'dhava. 


SCCK 


, &c. 


IV. 'Die 4th Manu antara - 
Kai 


Uttama. the Menu of this period 
was the son of Phivavrata. the sou 
of SwA YAMBHU VA, according to most 
of the Puranas. 


. PRirHU, Agni, Jahnu, DhatrT, &c. 


A Flood in this periiwl— the year unknown. 
Sec the Mareandeya Parana. 


V. The .5 th ^^a^neantara 

Ve DAVA HU, Satyane: tka, 

^'EDAS'|RA, .-V TREVA, &C. 

Hiran yakoma, 

PaRJ AN VA, 

Budha, the son of Soma, the son of Atri. — See the Tretd Vug. 

VI, The 6tli Mamcantara - 


Dacsha, 

Danu, 

VkIshaparva 
Sau.mishta — 


Bhrigu, 

S UCRA, 
-De VAYA 
Yay'a'ti- 


.1 — she was married to 
-See the Tretd Vug. 


VII. Tlie 7th Mamuantara 


r 


IV. The Cali Yuc, or Iron Age - 


-began ,004 


!i!(l tsnlfd before Christ. 




Bharadwa'j A, 

V'^IS'wa .MITRA, 

Jamadagni, &C. 


VIII. The sth Mama ant ara 

Ga'lava, 

Causica, 

CrIpa, 

RIshyas'rInga, 
Vyas, &c. 

IX. The 9th Mamcantara- 

Bhu'tage'tu, 

Dl PTICE'TU, 
Dyuti.ma'n, 
Me'dh.a'tithi, See. 


REMARKS. 

The periods of Hindu history, e.xhibitcd in the above Table, are strictly laid 
down according to the data in the Graha Munjari. The four ages belonging to 
the first system appear to have been adopted in very early times, and to have 
continued in use among several nations down to the fourth period. All beyond 
the second period or silver age, appear to be wholly fabulous. 

At or about the commencement of the second period, we find several Empires 
and Kingdoms began, such as ; 

The Hindu Empire under tlic solar and lunar lines of Princes, B. C. 2204. 
The Chinese Empire under the dynasty of Hia, Playfair, p. 253, 220/. 

The Kingdom of Egypt about the same time, 2207- 

The Kingdom of Assyria, 2221. 

Towards the close of the 4th period, the seem to have adopted the se- 

cond system, and transferred their history to the corresponding periods : hence, 
we meet with the names of Budh.s. &c. in tl.e .5th Marruantara; of Bhricc. 
&c. in the 6th; of Jamadagni, &c. in the 7th; and those of Vv.Vs, Cripa. &c. 
in the Sth ; because these periods correspond with the former in respect to time, 
though under different names, as may be easily seen fiom the Table. These dt- 
cisive facts must carry conviction to the mind of every unbi.is^ed person, of the 

truth of the above ancient svstems; and of the impo.Mtion of the system ot Brahma 

Gupta, substitute.! in their place in modun tinus. But houever strange and 
inconsistent, the Hindu history now aj.pc.us to be, in consequence of tiansfei- 


X. The 1 0th 3fan-uantara ■ 

l^pfiOO Bhurisena, 

t' .Slcshetka, 

" •SOO ; ^ Havishman, 

SuCRiTI, 

Satya, 

Tapo.murti, &c. 

1 5 tip 300 XI. The 11th Marruantara - 
itl ' 



Sl BALA, 
Sunn ARJ 


XII. The 12th Marruantara 

Dl VABA N, 

De'vas'eeshtha, 
Tapaswi', 
SUTAPA, 
Tapo'vati, &c. 

XIII. The t3th Marruantara 

ViCHITBASENA, 
Vichitra, 

NiR.MO HA, 

DhrItiman, &c. 


|A.C. 
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XIV. The 14rii Matr.iantara - 
I'uu, 


ts 

•'--loon 


SucRA, Abhijit, Siva Swa'sa, &t. 
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VII. 

An Essay on the Sacred IstES « the West, with other Emt/s comucted 

with that JVork. 

BY CAPTAIN F. VILFOBD. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A T the moment of appearing before the tribunal of the Asiatic Society, 
and of the public, it would be in vain to attempt to conceal my emo- 
tion and anxiety. On the merit of the composition alone, I am conscious 
their judgment must rest; and this conviction agitates me with doubt 
and apprehension. 

I have omitted no endeavour to render this work as free from imperfec- 
tions as my abilities would allow ; but the subject is so novel, and the 
source of information so remote from the learned in Euty^e, that I must 
confess I feel no small degree of uneasiness on that account. Fortunately 
for me, the Society, to which I have the honour of presenting my work, 
will stand between me and the public, for it is in the power of every 
member, whether conversant with the Sanscrit knguage or not, to ascer- 
tain the genuineness of all the authorities cited by me; the books, from 
which I have drawn my information, being by no means rare nor difficult 
to be procured. 

The grand outlines and principal features of this essay are also well 
known to pandits and learned men in India. A few passages, anecdotes, 
and circumstances may be, perhaps, unknown to many of them: but these 
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arc perfectly immaterial ; and, whether allowed to remain, or not, neither 
my foundation nor superstructure can be affected. 

The Sacred Isles in the West, of wliich S'mta-divipa, or the White 
Island, is the principal, and the most famous, are, in. fact, the holy 
land of the Hindus. There the fundamental and mysterious transactions 
of the history of their religion, in its rise and progress, took place. The 
White Island, this holy land in the West, is so intimately connected with 
Uieir religion and mythology, that they cannot be separated: and, of 
course, divines in India are necessarily acquainted with it, as distant Mu~ 
selmans with Arabia. 

This I conceive to be a most favourable circumstance ; as, in the present 
case, the learned have little more to do than to ascertain whether the 
White Island be England, and the Sacred Isles of the Hindus, the British 
Isles. After having maturely considered the subject, / think they are. 
My reasons for this opinion are given in the present work, and I submit 
them with all due deference to the learned, declaring publicly, that I have, 
to the best of my knowledge, fairly stated the case, and that I have 
not designedly omitted any passage that might induce a different con- 
clusion. At the same time I desire them to believe, that I do not mean 
to write dogmatically, even when I seem to make a positive assertion, 
and that I never entertained an idea that my conviction should preclude 
the full exercise of their judgment. 

Should the learned, after a due investigation of the subject and of the 
proofs I have adduced in support of my opinion, dissent from it, and as- 
sign another situation for the White Island, and the Sacred Isles, I have 
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not the least objection to it : for, admitting my position to be right, 1 am 
conscious that Britain cannot receive any additional lustre from it. In- 
deed I had originally supposed Crete to be meant, and it was not without 
some reluctance, that I gave up the first impression, originating from 
no unspecious reasons, which however yielded to more solid pioofs. 

The difficulties I have experienced in bringing forward this work, were 
numerous. Some originated from the nature of the work itself, and of 
the sources from which I drew' my information, whilst others were of 
a most perplexing and distressing nature in themselves., 

My original design was to have published my essay on the Sacred Isles 
by itself, and this several years ago, when it was ready for the press. But 
in that detached state, if I may be allowed the expression, unconnected 
with the geography of the country from which I drew my information 
respecting diem, and unaccompanied with the general system of geography 
of the Hindus, it would have appeared to great disadvantage. Beside, it 
was far from being so complete as it now is ; for I liave since found 
many valuable and interesting materials, which have enabled me to form 
A more adequate idea of the subject. 

A fortunate, but at the same time a most distressful discovery contri- 
buted to delay its publication. Though I never entertained the least doubt 
concerning the genuineness of my vouchers (liaving cursorily collated them 
with the originals a little before I had completed my essay), yet when I 
reflected how cautious an author ought to be, and how easily mistakes 
will take place, I resolved once more to make a general collation of my 
touchers with the originals, before my essay went out of my hands. Thi.s 
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I conceived was a duty which I owed, not only to the public, but toniy 
own character. 

In going on with the collation, I soon perceived, that whenever the word 
S'wetam, or S'weta-dwipa, the name of the principal of the Sacred Isles, 
and also of the whole cluster, was introduced, the writing was somewhat 
different, and that the paper was of a different colour, as if stained. Sur- 
prised at this strange appearance, I held the page to the light, and per- 
ceived immediately that there was an erasure, and that some size had been 
applied. Even the foniier word was not so much defaced, but that I 
could sometimes make it out plainly. I was thunderstruck, but felt some 
consolation, in knowing that still my manuscript was in my own posses- 
sion. I recollected my essay on Egypt, and instantly referred to the origi- 
nals which I had quoted in it, my fears were but too soon realized, the 
same deception, the same erasures appeared to have pervaded them. 
I shall not trouble the Society with a description of what I felt, and of 
my distress at this discovery. My first step was to inform my friends 
of it, either verbally or by letters, that I might secure, at least, the credit 
of the first disclosure. 

When I reflected, that the discovery might have been made by othew, 
either before or after my death, that in one case my situation would 
have been truly distressful; and that in the other my name would have 
passed with infamy to posterity, -and increased the calendar of imposture, 
it brought on such paroxysms as threatened the most serious consequences 
in my then infirm state of health. I formed at first the resolution to give 
up entirely my researches and pursuits, and to inform Government and the 
public of my misfortune. But my friends dissuaded me from taking any 
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hasty step ; and advised me to ascertain whether the deception had per- 
vaded the whole of the authorities cited by me, or some parts only. I fol- 
lowed their advice, and having resumed the collation of niy vouchers with 
unexceptionable manuscripts, I found that the impositions were not so 
extensive as I had apprehended. 

The nature of my inquiries and pursuits was originally the source of 
this misfortune. Had they been confined to some particular object, to be 
found within the limits of a few books, as astronomy, it could never have 
taken place; but the case was very different. The geography, history, and 
mythology of the //iWir# are blended together, and dispersed through avast 
number of voluminous books, in which prevails a most disgusting confu- 
sion and verbosity. Besides, the titles of their books have seldom any aflinity 
with the contents ; and I have often found most valuable materials in trea- 
tises, the professed subject of which was of the most unpromising nature. 

Thus when I began to study the Sanscrit language, I was obliged to 
wade, with difficulty, through ponderous volumes, generally without find- 
ing any thing valuable enough to reward me for my trouble. But in the 
course of conversation, my pandit, and other learned natives, often men- 
tioned most interesting legends, bearing an astonishing affinity with those 
of the western mythologists. 

I consequently directed my pandit to make extracts from all the Pu- 
rMas and other books relative to my inquiries, and to arrange them under 
proper heads. I gave him a proper establishment of assistants and writers, 
and I requested him to procure another pandit to assist me in my studies ; 
and I obtained, for his further encouragement, a place for him in the 
VoL. VIII. K k 
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colle^fl at lk>iai'e.t. At tlic same time, I amused myself with unfolding 
to him o\ir ancient niylholo;;)’, history, and geography. This was abso- 
lutely necessaiy, as a clue to guide him through so immense an under- 
taking, and I had full confulcnce in him. His manners were blunt and 
rough, and Iiis arguing with me on several religious points with coolness 
and steadiness, a thing very uncommon among natives, (who on occasions 
of this kind, arc apt to recede, or seem to coincide in opinion,) raised him 
in my esteem. I affected to consider him as my Guru, or spiritual teacher; 
and at certain festivals, in return for his discoveries and communications, 
handsome presents were made to him and his family. 

The extracts wliich I thus received from him, I continued to translate, 
by way of exercise, till, in a few years, tliis collection became very vo- 
luminous. At our commencement, I enjoined him to he particularly cau- 
tious in his extracts and quotations ; and informed him, that if I should, 
at a future period, determine to publish any thing, the strictest scrutiny 
would take place in the collation. lie seemed to acquiesce fully in this; 
and we went on, without any suspicion on my part, until SirAVicLiAM 
.(ones strongly recommended to me to publish some of my discoveries, 
particularly respecting Egypt, I collected immediately all my vouchers 
relating to that country, carefully revised my translations, selected the best 
passages, compared them with all the fragments I could find among our 
ancient authors, and framed the whole into an essay. I then informed my 
pandit that, previously to my sending it to Sir W. Jones, a most scrupulous 
collation of the vouchers, with the original manuscripts from which they 
Avere extracted, wordd take place. 


I'o this, without the least alteration in his countenance, nay, with the 
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greatest cheerfulness, he assented ; and as several montlis intervened, he 
had time to prepare himself; so that when the collation took place, I saw 
no ground to discredit his extracts, and was satisfied. 

I have since learned, that, as the money for his establishment passed 
through his hands, his avaricious disposition led him to embezzle the whole, 
and to attempt to perform the task alone, which was impracticable. In 
order to avoid the trouble of consulting books, he conceived the idea of 
framing legends from what he recollected from the Paran'as, and from what 
he had picked up in conversation with me. As he was exceedingly well 
read in the Purdnas, and otiier similar books, in consequence of his situ- 
ation with a Marhatta chief of the first rank in his younger days, it was 
an easy task for him ; and he studied to introduce as much truth as he 
could, to obviate the danger of immediate detection. 

Many of the legends were very correct, except in the name of tlic 
country, which he generally altered into that of cither Pg'j/jff or S'leS/am. 

His forgeries were of three kinds ; in the first there was only a word or 
two altered; in the second were such legends as had undergone a more mate- 
rial alteration; and in the third all thosewhich he had written from memory. 

With regard to those of the first class, when he found that I was re- 
solve<l to make a collation of the manuscripts, he began to adulterate 
and disfigure his own manuscript, mine, and the manuscripts of the col- 
lege, by erasing the original name of the country, and putting, that of 
or of S'witam in its place. 
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I'o prevent my detecting those of the second class, which were not 
numerous, but of the greatest importance in their nature ; and as books 
in India arc not bound as in Europe, and every leaf is loose, he took out 
one or two leaves, and substituted others with an adulterous legend. 
In books of some antiquity it is not uncommon to sec a few new leaves in- 
serted in tlie room of others that were wanting. 

To conceal his impositions of the third class, which is the most nu- 
merous, he had the patience to write two voluminous sections, suppo^l 
to belong one to the Scauda purdn'a, and- the other to the Brakminda, in 
which he connected ail the legends together, in the usual style of the Pu- 
rdn'as. These two sections, the titles of which he borrowed, consist, as 
he wrote them, of no less than IS, 000 Stocas, or lines. The real sections 
are so very scarce, that they are generally supposed to be lost, and pro- 
bably are so, unless they are to be found in the library of the Rajah of 
Jayau&gar. Other impostors have had recourse to the Scanda, BrahnUmda, 
and Padma-pwrMas, a great part of which is not at present to be found ; 
and for that reason, these are called the Puranas of thieves or impostors; 
though the genuineness of such parts as are in common use has never 
been questioned. — Some persons attempted, by such means, to deceive the 
famous Jayasinha, and the late Ticatraya, prime minister of theNabob 
of Oude. They were discovered, lost their places and appointments, and 
were disgraced. 

My chief pandit certainly had no idea, in the first instance, that he 
should be driven to such extremities. I used (as already remarked) to 
translate the extracts which he made for me, by way of exercise ; and never 
thought, at that time, of comparing them with the originals; first, be- 
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cause 1 had no reason to doubt their autiienticity ; and secondly, because 
it would have been soon enougli to make the collation when I had deter- 
mined upon publishing any part of them. 

This apparently lulled him into security ; but, being afterwards sensi- 
ble of the danger of his detection, he was induced to attempt the most 
daring falsification of the originals, in onlcr, if possible, to extricate him- 
self. When discovered, he flew into the most violent paroxysms of rage, 
calling down the vengeance of heaven, with the most horrid and tremen- 
dous imprecations upon himself and his children, if the extracts were 
not true. He brought ten Br6hmens, not only as compurgators, but also 
to swear, by what is most sacred in their religion, to tlic genuineness of 
these extracts. After giving them a severe reprimand, foi' this prostitution 
of their sacerdotal character, I, of course, refused to allow them to proceed. 

And here I shall cloce the recital of what relates personally to a mail, 
whose course of imposition I liave deemed incumbent on me to lay before 
the public. He came to me in distress, but with a fair reputation ; he 
is now in affluence, but with a character infamous for ingratitude, and' 
fraud, and deceit. His voluminous extracts are still of great use to me, 
because they always contain much truth, and the learned, therefore, have 
not been misled in their general conclusions from my essay on Egypt; 
though it would be dangerous for any one to use detached passages, and 
apply them to any particular purpose. In the course of my present work, 
I have collected carefully what I could find in India concerning Ethiopia 
and Egypt, 


A few instances of the impositions of my'pandit will exempbfy hit mode 
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of proceeding. The first is a legend of the greatest importance, and said 
to be extracted from tlie Padma. It contains the history of Noah and 
his three .sons, and is written in a masterly style. But unfortunately there 
is not a word of il to he found in that Purdtia. It is, however, mentioned, 
though in less exjdicit terms, in many Purdn'as, and the pandit took par- 
ticular care in pointing out to me several passages which confirmed, more 
or less, this interesting legend. Of these I took little notice, as his extract 
appeared more explicit and .satisfactory ; and I do not now recollect in what 
PurAn'ati, or other books, they are contained. It is acknowledged, that 
the three sons of .Swayambhuva are incarnations of the Tuimurti ; and 
they arc declared, . in general, in the Purhiax, to have been created by the 
Deity to marry the three daughters of the first man, with a view to avoid 
the defilement of human conception, gestation, and birth. 

Dacsiia and IhiAHMA'in a human shape; Carddama, oi Capila, or 
Cabil, (the name of Cain among Musdmam,) was Siva; and the bene- 
volent Rccin, was Vishnu : oneofRucHi’s titles is S'akma and S'ama: 
S'l VA is called Ha and Ham in the objective case ; and Brahma, orDACSHA, 
is declared to be Praja'pati, nearly synonymous with Jya'pati. 

In the Mahd-BMraUt, section of the Adipuroa, there is a much more 
positive passage. D’harma, or the first man, sprang from the right side 
of Brahma', which was cut open for that purpose; to him were boni 
three sons, S'ama, Cama, and Haksha. 

The rest of the legend, about the intoxication of Noah, is from what 
my pandit picked up in conversation with me. 
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One of the sons of Noah is called Ila-pati, synonymous with Jva - 
PATi, the lord of the earth, the same with Praja'pati, or the lord of 
mankind. Indeed the denomination of Prajhpati is orij^inally no more 
than Japuti, with the upsarga, or indeclinable particle /Hv;, used intensively. 
Jail is the principle of life in a living being; hence a man is called Pra-jd, 
from his superiority above the rest of the animal creation. Besides, it is 
very common in Lidia to prcfi.K the particle pra to proper names of holy 
men, and more particularly so among the Baudd'liists. Thus they say, 
Pra-S'wana, the venerable Swan a. Pra-drpya-sira, the venerable sire 
of the A'ryyas, Pra-Isrvara, &c. In the same manner, Phaja pati sig- 
nifies the venerable Ja'pati, the chief of the animated creation. This 
will not seem in the least surprising, when we reflect that the Hiiidux 
never admit of any legend, without disfiguring it so as to make it their 
own. Besides, we see the enmity between Brahma' and S'iva remaining 
still in their human siiapes; for Cauddames'wara killed liis brother 
Dacsha. 

It is acknowledged, both by Hindus and the western mythologists, 
that at every renovation of the world the same events take place, the 
same heroes re-appear upon the scene; and of course S'ama, Cama, 
Harsha, or Pua-ja'pati, are born again to every Menu. 

Ila, or Ila', called also Id'a', and Ira', was the son of Noah; and 
Ii-A'-PATi is synonymous with Jva'pati, and implicitly so with Ja'pati. 
This Ila is called Ilys in the theogony of Orpheus, and Ghilshah 
in /'emawTomances, which literally answers to Ila'-pati. He is, perhaps, 
the same with the eldest Ilus of Homer. 
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The next legend is that of Sekiiramis, which the pandrt has most 
shamefully disfigured. She is well known in India under the name of S'a- 
MioEvi ; and she is the goddess of the clement of fire, so inimical to the ve- 
getable kingdom, the St'hdwaroi, or immoveable beings ; and of course to 
their chief, Vishnu, in the character of the Aswatt'ha tree, which is de- 
clared to be the first, the chief of trees, and of course St'h&warpati, or 
Staurobates. 

Sami', aud the Aswatt'ha tree, have each two countenances; one is 
that of a tree of the same name, the other is that of a human being. In 
this, which is their original character, S'amI is the same with Urvasi, who 
married Pururava, the grandson of Noah, exactly in the same degree of 
descent with the founder of Ninive. The same is called also Aii.a in the 
Purmas, and I.aii.anshah by Persian romancers, Ninus by ihtGreds^ 
and in the Tamuli dialect he is also called Nilan. Their amours and their 
quarrels, and ultimately their reconciliation, are the subject of a beautiful 
drama. Her charms certainly effected the conquest of Lailan’s heart; 
they (luarrelled, and she disappeared in a most wonderful manner; but 
Laican, with powerful spells, forced her back. Semiramis first con- 
quered Stauuodates, but was conquered by him at last. 

Sam! and Pururava were changed into two trees, without losing 
their human countenances, the Sam( and the As’watt’ha ; the St’ha'- 
wARAPATi and S amI-devI remain dallying in the tree of the same name ; 
hence she is really Sam(-raM'A, thougli that denomination be never used. 

Her history is to be found in tlie Gan'es'a, Vishnu, and Bkdgavat 
Purdnas, and also in the Malui Bhdrata, but it is incomplete in each 
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of them: and tlic wliole must be brought together and compared with tin* 
account given of her in the above Naiaca, or. dramatic poem. 

It is my intention to resume her history in the course of this work; and, 
in the mean time, I shall observe, that she was born at Tilwtra(pr Tri-hotra), 
to the west of Dehli; acknowledged to be the same place which is now 
called Tehora or lehaura, and Taliora in the Peuthigeruin tables, near the 
rivet Sutluj; Tihotra is also supposed to he the same with Tri-gatia, a })laee 
often mentioned in Hindu books. 

That goddess was the daughter of Aurvasa, who presides over the elemen- 
tary fire, and is most inimical to the St'hmars, and their lord and pad of 
course. 

Tlie story of the two doves, mentioned in my essay oh Semiratnis, is un- 
known to the Pauranics; but there are some legends about them in the 
western parts of Itditt, where they apply them to, or, perhaps, framed them, 
in consequence of the two doves found by Mohammed in the Caaba at 
Mecca; which they claim, with some reason, as a place of worship belong- 
ing originally to tire Hindus. 

The misfortune which bcfel Maha'-deva is well known : but the dis- 
cerption of the sacred Linga is represented, in the Purunas, in a different 
light. It was divided into twelve parts, besides many splinters. Tlicsc 
twelve Lingas preside over the twelve months of the year. I was con- 
cerned, for a long time, that I could not discover the least vestiges of rJie 
legends concerning Perseus, Andromeda, and Pegasus, nor even the 
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names of the principal characters : but these I have lately found in the 
YutUvci-rujOf and otlicr books, with a most ample account of the thirty^six 
Decani, so famous in Egyptian astronomy, and called Drescin in Sanscrit. 

Perseus is called there Pretas'ira, or the man with the Larva's head, 
and the same situation is assigned to him in the heavens. lie is also called 
Saiua-mucha (or having a stony face or head), alluding to the head of 
Medusa, which turned the beholders into stone. Pegasus is also men- 
tioned there under the name of Samu'dra-pacsiii, or the bird of the ocean. 
He is likewise called Samu'dbapada, because his hind parts and feet are 
concealed in the ocean. The lesser horse is called Hayagriva: but the le- 
gends of all these are still wanting, except the last, which will appear in 
the course of this work. Andromeda is called VejaW, and is repre- 
sented with her head shaven, and her hands bound in fetters. Cassiopea 
is called Leb AN a', and Cepheus NrIpa or NrI-rupa, ix\A Persian au- 
thors say, he is the same with Cai-caous. He is slightly mentioned in 
other Hindu books as a great king. He was the father of the Cephenes, 
and Cephisene'UZA their native country ; in Sanscrit Cdpis'dyana. Capes a 
is Cepheus, and C&pu/a is the patronymic appellation of his descendants, 
called also Sihiucas. . 

My essays on the chronology of the Hindus and mount Caucasus, are al- 
most entirely free from the forgeries which I have stated, because my chief 
pandit had little to do with them. I recollect only three instances in which 
he interfered; and in them the legemls were, as usual, disfigured by him. 
They are legends respecting Prometheus and the Eagle; with some parti- 
ci\lais relating to Bamiyun and the Lipari islands. Gar&da's den is well 
known to this day, to pilgrims, and the Hindus of these parts. The place 
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is called Shibr, in Major Rennel’s maps, for Shahar; and it is not far from 
Bdmiyan. There Gan'tda used to devour all the Shaharas who passed l)y ; 
and, in the Purdnat, all savage tribes are thus called. Amongst others 
were some servants of Maha'-deva whom he devoured; this drew upon 
him the resentment of that irascible deity, whose servants are called Pra- 
mat'has: hence, probably, the ground-work of the fable of Promktiiecs 
and the Eagle. All the rest is an iniprovement, from what the Pandit ga- 
thered out of our conversations on the subject of ancient mythology. His 
account of Bdmiyan, from the Budd'hordharma-charitra must be rejected 
till its genuineness be ascertained. There is such a book at Benares, but all 
my endeavours to procure it have been fruitless. In this legend he has cer- 
tainly adopted admirably the manner, style, and notions of the followers of 
Budd’ha, and the idiom of the language of their books. I have seen the 
original legend from which he framed his own, about the islands of Lipari, 
but it has not the least relation to these islands, and belongs to some place 
in the mountains to the north of India. 

In like manner, many of the legends cited in my essay on Egypt, though 
they have a striking affinity with those of that country, are not expressly 
said to belong either to that or to any particular countr}', being related in 
general terms. In these cases, my Pandit inserted the name of Egypt, and 
if the name ofany other country was mentioned, he erased it, and put that 
of Egypt in its place. Yet the similarity between these legends, and many 
more which are quoted in the course of this work, and the autlienticity of 
which may be depended upon, with those of the Egyptinns and other 1113 - 
thologists, is so striking, as to evince their original identity : for so ne.ii a 
coincidence, in my humble opinion, could not have been merely accident.d. 

LI 2 
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It evinces also some remote communication, at least, if not sopse affiaity, »e 
an early period, Irctwcen the nations among which we find these legends- 
equally current. 

Ill the Hindu hooks we read of some princes who raised mountains of gold, 
silver, and precious stones; some three; others only one : but whctlier this 
be applicable to Egypt docs not appear, rather the contrary. It was, how- 
ever, a practice formerly, and, if restricted to a single pyramid, it was in- 
tended for the mountain of Goo, the holy mount Meru. If three pyramids 
were constructed, they were intended to represent the three peaks of Mem. 
There is a beautiful pyramid at Sarndth, near Benares, built by a king of 
Gaur, or Bengal. It is conical, and of earth, with a coating of bricks, and 
is about seventy feet high. In the inscription found there some years ago, 
it is declared to be intended as a representation of Meru, which is repre- 
sented of a conical figure by the Hindus, but like a square pyramid by the 
followers of Budd’ha. The tower, or pyramid of Babel, was of a square 
form, with seven stages or steps, like Meru. 

The recession of the sea from the valley of Egypt is no where mentioned : 
but the same miracle is recorded as performed by several holy men, particu- 
larly on tlie western shores of India. Indeed, wlienever the Hindu writers 
treat of the aca'ssion of lands, which were formerly occupied by the sea, 
they never fail to attribute it to the prayers of some holy personage. 

In the course of my correspondence with the venerable Sir Wieliam 
Jones, thelnstitutor and first President of the Asiatic Society, and my pa- 
tron in Oriental literature, I mentioned the discoveries which I thought I 
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had made, and pai ticularly respecting Ethiopia anti E^pt. Ue expressed 
his surprise;, but coukl not be brought to believe an early, or even any 
communication what 30 c\er, between tlie inhabitants ©t’ those countries 
and the Hindus. As I was just entering upon my studies and literary en- 
quiries at that time, he wrote me candidly, that he was afraid I liad been 
misled by cnthusisism, and cautioned me not to trust to tlie verbal ac- 
counts of tlie Brahmcm; but requested that I would, for his satisfaction, 
send to him the necessary written documents from the Pur&n'as, I com- 
plied with his request most chearfuHy, and sent him all my vouchers as cor- 
rect as possible. After perusing them, he wrote to me' nearly in the fol- 
lowing words, the purport of which I recollect perfectly, but lament that 
his letter being mislaid, I cannot produce it. 

“ Having read the numerous passages you adduce in support ofyourasser- 
'Hions, in their original language, in the extracts you have sent me, both 
“ alone and with a pandit, I am fully satisfied that there existed an early 
“ communication between the Hindtts and the inhabitants of Ethiopia and 
“ Egypt.” 

He then informed me, that his collection of the PurMas being incom- 
plete, be had not been able to compare all the extracts which I had' sent to 
him concerning Ethiopia and Egypt, but that lie had found several of the 
most essential, such as the legends about NaikrKt and the PatLi, and that 
he could bear testimony to their general accuracy. Jlesides, NaiUBlfr, and 
his being appointed guardian of the south-west quarter of the old continent, 
being well known to learned pandits, they had pointed out to him. several 
passages in other Pur&has and Sanscrit books, relating to NairbYt, S anc’- 
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HA-DwiPA, &c. SO that he was fully convinced of their genuineness and an- 
tiquity ; and as for the others of less importance, he did not entertain the 
least douht about their being equallj' genuine. He added, that learned pan- 
dits were, besides, well acquainted with the general outlines of most of the 
other legends I had produced ; and concluded by saying, that he intended 
to make some remarks on my essay on Egypt, in which he would express 
his conviction in those terms. 

In the remarks which Sir William Jones did afterward subjoin to my 
essay, and which were published with it in the third volume of the transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society, he could not have intended a stronger public 
testimonial than that which he had communicated to me privately. But as 
the terms of one passage, relative to Sanscrit papers which I transmitted 
to him, as taken from the Puran'as, and other books, might be understood 
to imply a more general collation of my extracts with the original works, 
than had taken place, or could have been meant, I have thought it incum- 
bent on me to add the preceding explanation of the real circumstances, 

I shall ever lament that I was the cause of Sir William Joxes being 
thus misled like myself. I have shewn that I was exposed to imposition; 
fu st, from the nature of my literary pursuits ; and, in the second place, from 
the eonfidence whieh I reposed in the integrity of my native assistants, 
and more particularly my chief pandit. This no longer exists, and of 
course no similar deception can now take place. If a word, or a passage 
of importance in any manuscript, bears the least mark of adulteration, it 
must be given up, unless corroborated by collating it with other books, 
which are totally free from suspicion. 


1 
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I have prepared two copies of my voucliers, one for the Asiatic Socict)', 
and the other for tlie College of Fort JVUliam. I have already jjicsented 
one to Mr. Colebrooke; and I take tin's opportunit}' to acknowledge the 
friendly assistance I have always received from that gentleman, and his 
ready communication of every sort of information that could be of use to 
me, through the whole course of my literary pursuits, and for which I re- 
turn, most gratefully, my most sincere and hearty thanks : and I candidly 
acknowledge, that withou^ his assistance I should never have been able to 
bring to a conclusion, in a manner satisfactory to myself, the present work, 
which, from its nature, and that of the materials, is attended with diflicul- 
ties of which few people, unacquainted with the subject, can form any idea. 

With regard to the British Isles, I soon found that the grand outlines were 
perfectly correct; even more so than those of my essay on Egypt and Ethi- 
i^ia, which countries are very little known to the learned, and of which little 
« recorded in the Purhn'as, when compared to their holy land. My pandit 
had filled up the rest with a vast number of legends of all sorts, but most 
of them of little importance, and affording very little light on the subject. 

The White Island, in the West, is the holy land of the Hindus. It is of 
course a sort of fairy land, which, as might be expected fiom their well 
known disposition, they liave not foiled to store with wonderful mountains, 
places of worship, and holy streams. It would be highly imprudent to at- 
tempt to ascertain their present names and situation ; though I have occa- 
sionally broken through this rule, and may have been seduced, by a strange 
similarity of names and other circumstances, within the foscinating attrac- 
tion of conjectural etymology. 
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Should the learned reject this, not deeming tlie presumptive proofs«trong 
enougli, I bog their iAdulgence in the few cases of this description, which 
certainly cannot niislend them. It is seldom tlie lot of authors to write 
without some enthusiasm, a portion of which may perhaps be necessary. 
I have faithfully collected whatever I could find in the Purinas and other 
Hindu books, relating to this holy land, whether bearing some marks of 
tiutb, or obviously fictitious ; and I solemnly declare that I have not the 
desire, either to defend or impugn the notions of the liindut, aa I conceive 
them, in regard to these Sacred Isles. 

It would have been doing injustice to the subject, to have attempted to 
give an account of these Islands, without the geographical system of the 
Ilim/us, who believe them, and consider tlicm as a terrestrial paradise. 

I have, therefore, premised an ample, but still incomplete system of 
geography, according to tlie followers of Brahma' and Budd’ha. 

I have added an essay on tlic chronology of the Hindus and the empe> 
rors of India; with geographical, mythological, and historical sketches of 
tlie intermediate countries from India to the British Isles, inclusively. It 
will appear, in tire course of this work, that the language of the followeri 
of Brahma', their geographical knowledge, their history and mythology, 
have extended through a range or belt about forty degrees broad, across 
the old continent, in a South-East and North-West direction, from the 
Eastern shores of the MaAiya peninsula to the Western extremity of the 
Bfitish Isles. 
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llirouGfli this immense ranoe, the- same original religious uo[I<»uh u - 
appear in various places, under various modilkutions, as might he (w- 
j>ected ; and there is not a greater dilVerence befwecn the tenets and vvoi- 
ship of the Hindus and Greeks^ than exists between tho^e of the clunelu s 
of Tf^weand Geneva. With regard to the langu.iges, both ancient and mo- 
dern, throiigli this 6c//, their radical words, veibs and nouns, with olheis 
regularly deduced from them, are in gicat measinc It caimo! he 

expected that their respective grammars should preserve imicli adiiiity. 
It is tlie fate of every language, when in a state of decay, to 1» ic gi.i- 
tlually its cases, moods, and tenses of Uic s(‘cond Older, and to employ 
auxiliary verbs, which the .StfmvvV uses sparingly, and by no means throii;.h 
necessity. I have observed that gradual state of decay in the lan- 
guage, througli the dialects in use in the Eastern paits of India down to 
the lowest, ill which last, though all the words are Sanscrit moic or l(‘s.s 
corrupted, tlie grammatical part is poor and deficient, exactly like that of 
our modern languages iii Europe^ whilst that of the Ingher dialects of that 
eoijntry is at least equal to that of tlie Latin language. From such state 
of degradation no language can recover itself: all the refineir.cnts of civil- 
ization and learning will never retrieve the use of a hist case or mood. 
The improvements consist only in borrowing words from other languages, 
and in framing new ones occasionally. This is the lemark of an eminent 
modern writer, and experience shows tliat he is perfectly riglit. Even the 
Sanscrit alphabet, when stripped of its double letters, and of those peculiar 
to that language, is the Pclasgic, and every letter is to be found in that, 
or the other ancient alphabets which obtained formerly all oyer Europe,. 
and I am now preparing a short essay on that interesting subject, 
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I'hc principal object I bav« in view in this essay is to prove that the Sa- 
cred Isles of the Hhidtis, if not the British Isles, are at least some re- 
mote country to the North-Wfst of the old continent; for I cannot con- 
ceive that they are altogether Utopian or imaginary. But a secondary one 
also is to prove that the greatest part of the legends, which formerly ob- 
tained all over the Western parts of the world, from India to the British 
Isles, were originally the same with those found in the mythology of the 
Hindus. Besides these, they had also in every country local notions and 
legends, as well as local Deities, and which of course were peculiar to them. 

The principal essay on the Sacred Isles in the West will appear, with 
the permission of the Asiatic Society, in a future volume of their Re- 
searches ; and it is proposed to publish the series of essays mentioned witlr 
that work in the following order. 

The Introduction. 

Essay I. On the geographical systems of the Hindus. 

II. Geographical and historical sketches on Anu-Gangam, or 

the Gangetic provinces. 

III. Chronology of the kings of Magadha, emperors of India. 

IV. On Vicrama'ditya and S'al'iva'-iiana, with their re- 
spective aeras. 

V. The rise, progress, and decline of the Christian religion in 

India. 

VI. llie Sacred Isles in the West 
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PART THE FIRST. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SVSTEMS OF THE HI y DCS. 


Section I. 

General Ideas of these S)/stems. 

rpiIE Hindus have no name, either for geograpliy or geoiuclry, but 
we are not to infer thence, that they have entirely neglected these two 
sciences. They are certainly pretty well aetiuainted with geonieliy, but 
they consider it, and with some reason, as partot the science ot numbeis; 
and neither can our denomination of geometry, wliich signihes sui ve\ing, 
be considered as a very apposite term. In the time of the fannnis .Iava- 
SiWHA, Raja oi Jayapur, the learned at his couit gave it the name of 
CsUtra-dersnm, or the inspection and knowledge of figures ; and a treatise 
on geometry, composed by his command, is still called by that name. T hese 
elements begin with an inquiry into the properties of lines simply combined 
together, which combination is called acsht'tra, or inlbrmoiis. They then 
proceed to the consideration of regular figures oi eshitra, as a tiiaugle, 
a square, cube, &c. whilst an angle is called rtf, or infoi incus. 

The HMm give various names to geographical tracts, such as Bhlivamh 
Cisa, or treasure of terrestrial mansions; CsIdira-Sat/tusa, 'or eombina- 
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tion <)t‘ countries ; lihtmnn-^iag/ira, or ocean of mansions or habitable 
places. Such d geograpliical treatise is cited by Signor Bayer, under the 
corrupted appellation of i^i/!e(/H<T .Shccv7rrtw. Another treatise in my pos- 
session is called Tmilocychdarpaii'a, and was given to me by the late Mr. 
Rkuben Huh row, who procured it near Hardxtar. Its name signifies the 
niiiror of the three worlds, meaning heaven, earth, and hell, and answers 
cvactly to the treatise? ascribed to Saint Patrick, and called Disxerta- 
ho dc Trihus J/wis, or h.ilulacHlk. It was written some hundred years ago, 
and the copy I have is ol‘ the year 1718 of Vicrama'ditya. In several 
PuruHos, ihcie is a .section expressly on the subject of geography, and 
for that reason called lihiivana-Cdda. It is also denominated Bhu-c handa, 
or section of the earth. Except the sections contained in XhtPurinas, geo- 
graphical tracts are in general writteij in the spoken dialects, and are e.x- 
ticiuely scarce, as they arc discountenanced by the sacerdotal class, as 
aic historical books, 'i'his they have often acknowledged to me, saying, 
they have X\\c P unhuts ; what do they want more ? Besides, as they arc 
w ritten in the vulgar dialects, they are the works of persons not sufficiently 
1( al lied and informed, and very apt, as I am told, to hazard occasionally a 
few heretical notions. 'I'hey are not, bower cr, so strict in the Dekhiri, 
and the Mcstcrn parts of India: there, I am credibly informed, they have 
treatises i xpressly on the subject both of history and geography. 

I'hcrc are two geographical tracts in Sanscrit: the first, calledF/era- 
nmpralidi.sa rijavast'h/i, is attributed to Vicrama'ditya, probably the one 
of that name, who lived, as we shall see hereafter, in the fifth century, 
and it is said to consist of eighteen, or twenty thousand sl6cas or lines : 
the second, caWcAMunja-pratidcs'a-vyavast'hA, is attributed to kingMuNJA, 
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the uncle of the famous Bii6ja, who lived in the latter cud of the leuih 
century. It is neauly the same with the former, iiicludinn; some amend- 
ments and additions. These two p^'ogKiphieal treatises cannot hut he cu- 
rious and interesting, but unfortunately, tliey are not to he found in tliis 
part o\' India. They arc however pretty common in the Western |)arts of 
it, and particularly so in Gurjardiy where they have been seen by several 
respectable pandits of that country. The Trai-LoLya-daipiii'a, which I 
mentioned before, is according to the system of the followers of IIudd'ua, 
and is written in an uncouth dialect of the inland parts of Jmlia, with a 
strange mixture of Sanscrit words and phrases. 

The is another geographical tract by the Jainas, which 1 

lately procured. It is written in Pracr'it, asserted by some to be the same 
with the Bali or Mdgad'hi dialect, but probably somewhat ditferent from 
that used in the Barman empire, Siam and Ceylon. 'I'he Bali or Jffdgad'lii, 
was the language used at the court of the emperors of India, kings of Ala- 
gad'lia or Baliar, and callctl also Bali-putras, because they were descended 
from the famous Bali, oi Nanua; and their kingdom is denominated 
after them Foli by the Chinese. This last is accompanied by a copious 
commentary, with several fanciful delineations of the world, and of mount 
Miru. 

With regard to history, the Hindus really have nothing but romancc.s, 
from which some truths occasionally may be extracted, as well as from 
their geograjihical tracts. Those in Sanscrit aic the Charitras, or actions 
of Vickama'ditta, of king Bu6ja, and others. 
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The Vrihat-Cat’h& is a collection of historical anecdotes, sometimes 
very interestinp,', and consists of 22000 .s/otw. 


In the spoken dialects, there is the romance of PidTiiu-nAYA, contain- 
in'' an account of his w ars with SnltanGnoiu ; part of it is in my posses- 
sion. It is exactly in the style of our old romances in Europe, with ncuily 
the same proportion of historical truth. 

In SLWeral of the Ptiran'as there is an account of the principal events, 
which were to take place during the *. These come down as late 

ns the eighth and ninth centuries, except in the Jg/ii and the Bhavishya Pu- 
ri'/Hiix, in which there is an account written, as usual, in a prophetical 
style, of the principal events, which were to take ])lace, as late as the 
twelfth century. In the time of Acbar, a supplement was added, down to 
Hcma'y ex, as is obvious from the lists of the kings oi'Mahca in the second 
volume of the Ayin-Acberi. Since that time another supplement has been 
added, down to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

It is universally acknowledged, that the court of the kings of Magad'ha, 
now the province of hahar, was once, one of the most brilliant that ever ex- 
isted, and that learning was promoted there, through its various branches. 
Their vernacular language was cultivated, and many valuable treatises were 
written in it, in order to diffuse knowledge among all classes of men. This, 


* Ttw Brahminda, Bhigavat, VUhn'u, aud Viyu Pwinit. Seclioiu oo Futurity. 
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I aiB informed, was carried so far as to incur the resentment of the wliole 
sacerdotal class, who unanimously declared, that d/r/ifrtdV/w could noloiii^ci 
be considered as a proper country for the twicc-hoin to live in, without 
losing the fruit of their good works, and greatly impairing their energy in 
the patlis of righteousness. 

Besides geographical tracts, tlie J/Mhs have also maps of the world, holli 
according to the system o^' the Pminiuics, and of the astronomers : the 
latter are very common. They have also maps of Jiidia, and of partieulai 
districts, in which latitudes and longitudes are entirely out of question, and 
they never make use of a scale of c<jual parts. The seusho'tcj, rivers, and 
ranges of mountains, are represented in general by straight lines. Thr 
best map of this sort I ever saw, was one of the kingdom of Nap/U, pre- 
sented to Mr. Ha stings. It was about four feet long, and two and a half 
broad, of paste board, and the mountains raised about an inch above the 
surface, with trees painted all round. The roads wcie represented by a red 
line, and tire rivers with a blue one. The various ranges were very dis- 
tinct, with the narrow passes through them : in short, it wanted but a 
scale. The valley of Napdl was accurately delineated: but towanl the 
bordas of the map, every thing was crowded, and in confusion. 

These works, whetlicr historical or geographical, arc most CEtravagant 
compositions, in which little regard indeed is p^d to truth. KingVicHA- 
ma'ditya had four lakhs of boats, carried on carts, for ferrying his nu- 
merous armies over lakes and rivers! In their treatises on geography, they 
seem to view the globe through a prism, as if adorned avitli the liveliest 
colours. Mountains are of solid gold, bright like ten thousand suns; ami 
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others are of precious petns. Some ot silv’er, borrow the mild and dewjr 
beams of the moon. Tliere are riveis and seas of li(|uid amber, clarified 
blitter, milk, curds, and intoxieatini:;; li(|iiors. Geographical truth is 
sacrilieed to a symmetrical arrangement of countries, mountains, lakes, 
and rivers, with which they are highly delighted. There are two geo- 
graphical systems among the Himhis : the first and most ancient is accord- 
ing to the Purdnas, in which the Earth is considered as a convex surface 
graduallv sloping toward the borders, and surrounded by the ocean. 'I'lie 
second and modern system is that adopted by astronomers, and certainly 
the worst of the two. The Patir/in'ics considering the Earth as a flat sur- 
face, or iicaiIy*so, their knowledge does not extend much beyond the 
old conf incut, or the superior hemisphere ; but astronomers, being acquaint- 
ed with the globular shape of the Earth, and of course with an inferior 
hciiiispherc, were under the necessity of borrowing largely from the superior 
part in order to fill up the inferior one. Thus their astronomical know- 
lidgc, instead of being of service to geography, has augmented the confu- 
sion, distorted and dislocated every part, every country in the old con- 
tinent. 'I'lie Pmirdnks represent, in general, the Earth as a flat surface; 
though it appears from the context to be of convex figure, with a gentle 
^lol)e all round toward the ocean, which is supported by a circular range of 
mountains, called Locdlocas hy the Hindus ; Cqf hy Mumlmam, and by 
our ancient mythologists Atlas ; Dj/ris, Dyrim, from the Sanscrit t'lr, 
and t'lram, the margin term or border of the world, or the larder (Earth's) 
'I'hremi in the Fulda Stemudr. 

The Mvs, and the ancients in general, considered the Earth as a flat 
surface. This idea was certainly a most natural one, till the study of astro- 
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nomy liad undeceived the learned, who, as usual at these early times, did 
not impart this discovery to the vulgar. 

On the higher parts, and in the center of the Earth, the Hindus place a 
mountain standing like a column 84000 Vyanas high, .’‘2000 broad at the 
top, and 16000 at the bottom. It is circular, .and in the shape of an in- 
verted cone. This idea prevailed once in the West : for, when C’l EAVTiir s 
asserted that the Earth was in the shape of a cone, this, in my opinion, is to 
be understood only of this mountain, called Mint, in India *. A\ s x 1 m en fs 
said that this column was plain, and of stone : exactly like the Mfrn-parg- 
wette (panata) of the inhabitants of Ceylon, according to Mr. .Ioinvim-f, 
in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Researches. This mountain, says he, is 
entirely of stone, 68000 Vojanas high, and 10000 in circumference, and of 
the same size from the top to the bottom. The divines of Tibet say, it is 
square, and like an inverted pyramid. Some of the followers of Bt: dd'ii a f, 
in India, insist, that it is like a drum, with a swell in the middle like drums 
in India; and formerly, in the West, Leucippus had said the s.anie thing; 
arid the Baudd'hists in India give that shape also to islands. This figure is 
given as an emblem of the reunion of the original powcrs'of nature. Mini 
is the sacred and primeval Xmga; and the Earth beneath is the mysterious 
V6ni expanded, and open like the Padma or Lotos. The coni exity in the 
centre is the Os Tinea, or navel of Vishnu : and they often represent the 
physiological mysteries of their religion, by the emblem of the Lotos; where 
the whole flower signifies both the Earth, and the two principles of its fe- 
cundation : the germ is both Miru and the Linga: the petals and filaments 


* Plutabcb de pladt philpwpb. 
VoL. VIII. N n 
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are the inountains which encircle Ml:ru, and are also the type of the Tftm: 
the four leaves of the calyx arc the four Vast regions toward the cardinal 
^loints: and the leaves of the plant arc the difl'erent islands in the ocean 
round Jambu: and the whole floats upon the waters like a boat. The Hin- 
dus do not say, like the Chaldains, that the Earth has the shape of a 
boat, which is only the type of it. It is their opinion, I do not know' on 
wliat authority, that at the time of the flood, the two principles of gene- 
ration assumed the shape of a boat with its mast, in order to preserve man- 
kind. Enthusiasts among the Hindus see these tw'o principles every where, 
in the clefts of rocks, commissures of branches, peaks among mountains, 
&c. 'Hie Earth is typified by a boat ; the Argha of the Hindus, the Cym- 
bittm of the I'.gi/pliuns, arc^ also emblems of the Earth, and of the inystc- 
lious J(w/. 'I'hc /irgba, ox Cymbium, signifies a vessel, cup, or dish, in 
which fmits and flowers arc oflered to the Deities, and ought to be in the 
shape of a boat; though we see many that are oval, circular, or square. 
Is'WAiiA is called Argha-nut'ha, (or the lord of the boat-shaped vessel*:) 
and Os III IS, according to Pi.utakch, was commander of ihtArgo, and was 
represented by the Egyptians in a boat, carried on the shoulders of a great 
many men, who, I think, might be called, with propriety. Argonauts, 'flic 
ship, worshipped by the Sum, according to 'Eacitus, was the Argha, or 
Argo, and the type of the mysterious Ybni. The Argha, with the Linga of 
stone, is fouiul all over India as an object of worship. It is strewed with 
flowers, and water is poured on the Linga. 'I'he rim represents tlrc Ybni, 
anil i\\Q fossa navicularis, and instead of the Linga, I's'wara might be re- 
presenteil standing in the middle, as they used to do in Egypt. 


• j4iiali0 Researches, Vol. Ill, page 364. 
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II. 'Hie Hindus have peculiar names for the four cardinal points, derive(r 
from their respective situation, with regard to a man looking toward the 
rising sun, which is the most proper time to worship him. The East, from 
that circumstance, is called Para, and Purva, or before: the West, Jpara, 
and Pas'chirm, or behind. The South, being then to the right, is calletl 
Daeshhra, and the North f'dma, or the /</?. 

From dacs/iin'a comes rohviously the Creek de.vion: tlic ].alin de.rler. 
de.rterum is from dacsh-lir, or daeshatiram, tow.ards tl.e right. Paschima 
is obviously a derivative form, the root of which, pas'cha, is no longer to he 
found in Sanscrit, unless in other irregular forms, as pashelidl ; l)ut it is still 
in use in the spoken dialects, in which it is pronounced pieha, and iVom 
pas'cha is derived the Latin post, or behind, and postumus for postimus, an- 
swers to pas'chima, or paschum, in the spoken dialects. Para is tiic 
Ikh \vo\\\ forc: thus we say a fairy from the l^ersian Peri. It is also pio- 
nounced as in pra-pMa, the fore-foot, or ftre jtait of the foot, in- 
cluding the Tarsus and Metatarsus; and from it is deiived the %atin pne 
and the Greek pro. From this circumstance there arose a jKculiar division 
of the old continent ; the midland countiies are called Madlujatna, nr in 
the middle; those toward the East Para, but more generally Purva: 
Para is used oftener as an adjective noun, as Para-Gan'dic/t, the liastcrn 
Gan'dica. The countries towards the West are denominated /I para, Apar. 
Its derivatives are aparam, aparena, an adverb ; aparlca, aparied, aparicam, 
masculine, feminine, and neuter*. This division is used in scripture, in 


*/4;»irtVa!s a regular derivative form, but not in use in Ibis part of Indui; yet it is in llic cJiiilcct 
from tha Sanscrit current in Ceylon, where it is written Aprica, and Aparrga. 

N n a 
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whicli the apellations of Parcaim and Ophir, signify the countries to the 
Kast and to the West. These denominations are not dcducible from the 
i/eimf’, but only from the Sanscrit language: and Jpar and Aparka 
arc the same with Ophir, Aphar, and Africa. In Hebretv, the word Ophir, 
witlioiit points, is written Aupir; and the learned bishop Lowth derives 
Africa from Aupir or Auphir. That country, we are told, was thus called 
from a certain Apiuios, or Apiibac'S, who was the son of Saturn and 
the nymph Pheauua, according to the Pm7w/ chronicle. He was the 
hiother of Picus and Chiron, and is called Aphar by Cedrenus. Ano- 
ther ancient author, as I have somewhere read, calls him Ophris and 
Apiiiia; and says he was a companion of Hercules: and Isinonus 
adds*, that the apellation of was supposed to have been Aper ori- 
ginally. Tlie word Aparka is then synonymous with Ikricus, Iberica, 
Sic. Tlie Latin word Apricus seems to have been used to denote a west- 
(ily situation, as being more favoured with the congenial warmth of the 
sun. Tliis ridiculous notion, still prevalent among the country people 
in manjj|[|irts oi Europe and in India, originated from a supposition, that 
the Earth was a flat surface. Thus they say, that part of the country is 
fertile, being under the sun of three; but the other is not so, being 
under the sun of nine o’clock. The word Aparka is not used by the 
followers of Brahma' to denote the Western parts of the world; but it 
is constantly so by the Buudd'hists. Thus in Ava and in Ceylon, the 
Western parts of the world are called, by IMr. JoiNviLEEf, Aprica-Dani, 
and Aparehgo-Daneh by Captain Mahon v. These denominations are 
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Sanscrit, Aparica-Dhani the Western mansions, or coiiiUiiis. 
is a place of abode \a Sanscrit: in the lan{;uage of77/«/, it is »/( ,7, aiul 
signifies also a country*; and the word r/tv/, in Knglish, claims the same 
original derivation. The Burmahs, s&y A maragoja, which is still a liii- 
tlicr corruption like Appareligo. The Kastern |)art3 arc callcil, in Cvylon, 
Pui'ua-u'ccdcseyeh from the Sanserif Pun'a-ikha, or Purvu-xidcha, or / 'ide~ 
in a derivative form, the country 'of P«m/, or toward the Fast. In 
Avaihey say Pioppi-videfut, should l)e P roppi-videha ; for .Mr. Dn- 

CHANAN, in his interesting account of the learning and manners of the 
Burmahs, informs us, that in that country they generally use the letter 1 
for R; thus in the Bengali dialect they say Puroh, and Poh for the luist. 
The North is called, by the Sinhalas, Oolooroocooroo-Dewehinneh, according 
to Captain Mauony, from the Sanscrit Uttara-curu, still used to signify 
the Northern parts of the old continent. The same is called Vnebengru 
hy ihii Burmahs, according to Mr. Buchanan; but in the account of 
P. Sangkumano, lent to me by Captain Romaine, it is Umleugru, which 
seems to be but a corruption from Uttara-curu. The Southern parts 
are called Jambu-dwipa in Ceylon, and Zabu-dib by the Burmahs. In the 
Vayu Pur&na, the Eastern part of the old continent is equally called Puna- 
dwipasA in Ceylon and Ava, and the river Osus is called Apara-gandied^ 
or Western GaddicA; whence we may safely conclude, that they said 
also Aparadwipa for the West. Apareyam and Apareya are regular deri- 
vative forms from Apara; and from them is obviously derived Iberia, the 
ancient name of tire Western parts of Europe, including Gaul and Spain. 
Homer uses, in th.at sense, the appellations of Hypereia and Apera \; 


• AIpbab. Ttbel, p. 588 , 61c. 
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Jbera is found in Apollodorus ; for thus we must read instead of Abdera, as 
we shall sec hereafter. It is well known to the learned, that, at a very 
rcinolc period, Europe and Africa were considered but as one of the two 
grand divisions of the world ; and that the appellation of Africa was even 
extended to the AVestern parts of Europe^ all along the shores of the At- 
hwtic. Hence the West wind, ov Ztphyrus^ is called i\\c Lybian ox Afri- 
can and IIoMEii, if I am not mista ken, makes Zephyrus iohhyf 

directly from Lybia, or Africa into Gr^m 

Instead of para and purxa^ the word mucKay face, or front, is often 
used, particularly in the spoken dialects, and some times with the aug- 
mentative particle .vi; and in the dialect of Bengal^ sho; thus they say sho 
7nuch, right in front, due East Though equally grammatical, yet it 
is not usual to say, Su-parOy Su-purva^ Sho-parOy or Sho-purvay in that 
sense. It seems, liowevcr, that it was once in use; for in Scripture wc 
have Parvaim and Sc-parvabny or Sc-pharvaiWy the name of a country, the 
situation of which is by no means well ascertained; yet it is probable, that 
it was near the mountains of Se-phary or Se-para, towards the East, accord- 
ing to Scripture: and it is not unreasonable to suppose, tliat Sc- 

pharvaiaiy with the mountains of Sc-phaCy belong to the same country, 
which I take to be Indujy called by the CoptSy Sophdr; and by no means to 
be confounded with Ophir, India is also called, by IIesychius and Jose* 
rnus, Su-phiry oxSu-pheir; and by Procopius* 

The Sanscrit^ appellation of Purvamy for the Eastern countries, is 


^ Puocoi'ius ill Schol. Hcl Lib. 3, Regura. 
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written Paixim in Hebrcd^ witlioiit points; but with points it becouR-s 

Parvaimf which appears in a plural Ibrm. Tlie StphUfgi/it read Plia?'- 

vaim; and, in that case, in the sinjrular number, it should be Porva or 

Pliarca, In the course of etymological enquiries, I have always found it 

more convenient to read the Hdrtxc without points, wlien the afhnity is 

obviously greater. Thus the word in question is wiitten without point.^ 

or with the vowel inherent to every consonant, as in Sanscrit, 

and the common AV/gri, : the only dilliculty in Nagri and 

Hcbre:c, is to find out, in a word, wliat consonants arc to coakNcc. I’lie 

words Se-phar, and Se-pharvainij without the points, are to be read Sc-para 

% 

aud Sc-parvbn. 

The mountains of Se-phar seem to be that raii;,m called ]it pi/rrus hy 
Ptolemy, and placed liy him to tlic North of India, answenng- to the 
first range, or snowy mountains. This range, in Proi.tMV, hegins at 
Hartht'dr, and instead of Bcp>imi.i, several authors read Stpi/rrus. 
serif, Su-para, and l i-papa ov Bi-pcira, for thus it is generally pronounced, 
are synonymous, and perfectly grammatical, though perhaps ne\er used; 
and signify right before, due Past. Bi-para signifies also Easternmost ; 
and, in its first acceptation, is the same with bijhre in Eiii^lish, which 
is now synonymous with /ore, ox afore: yet there is no doubt but that 
formerly it was otherwise, and that before signified right aj'ore. It is true, 
that the particles sit, and hi like ge, in the dialects from xbeCtothk, are 
often used without enhancing the signification of the word they are pie- 
fixed to. Thus fore and before, para, su-para, bi-para, and su tmteha, or 
»ho-mucha, \n Bengalee, signify the same thing. The posteiity of Siii ai, 
we are told in scripture, dwelt in the country extending yro/// Mesha 
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as thou gocst unto Sephar, a mount of the East. Tliis seems to be meant 
as an explanation of the word Sephar, and at all events implies, that this 
mountain was a great way to the Eastward. In Europe they called the 
AVest IIe.sperus, and the country toward the West Hesperia, 'fliat country 
is considered by the Paurhi'ks, as the abode of the Gods, or Suralayam, an 
appellation well known to the learned, and applied by them, in conformity 
\yith the Purunas, to the Westernmost part of Europe, or the British 
Isles. Another denomination for Surilayam, and which might be San- 
scrit, is Ts(i-pura, or ['.t'-pura, though probably never used. This’tvas pro- 
nounced by the Gothic ^ihes As-hurh, As-byrig, As-purgium: they said 
also As-gard, which implies the same thing. There Is'a, or Is'waua 
Vishnu, resides with all the Gods. 

The word Ida was pronounced Asos, A.noi, by the Greeks, As by the 
Guths; andfor/w?7, ox pur a, the Goths said burh, byrig, or burgh; the 
Greeks pyrgos. The words As-puri, As-burh, Aspurgium, Hesperus, are 
pronounced by the Persians, As-burj; where Surj or burujs, is synony- 
mous with puri, purh, c^c. In their romances, we see Cai-caus going 
to the mountain of Az-burj, or As-burj, at the foot of which the sun sets, 
to fight the Div-sifid, or white devil, the Tdra-daitya of the Purdrtas, and 
whose abode was on the seventh stage of the world, answering to the se- 
venth zone of the Baudd'hisis, and the sixth of the Puran'ics ; or, in other 
woids, to the White Island. The Goths, it is true, placed As-burh, or 
As-giird, in the East; for when they had conquered the Western abode 
of the Gods, they found none there; and rather than give up this idle 
notion, they supposed that As-burh, or As-gard, was in the East. Besides 
mount Mint is another Suralayam, As-burh, As-gard, and is in the East. 
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Th(j Jewi and the Arabians, to this day, call the South Yannm, Ydmin, 
and Jamn, which imply the right. The Hindus call tlic Soutli al^) 
Yimya or Mmya, and Ydmasya; because Yama (Pluto), called also 
YaMan, isthe guardian of that quarter: and when Piuny* says, (hat 
the Hindus called the South Dramusa, it sliould be Diamasa, from Ja- 
msya, as Diamuna for Jamnnd, the fiver Jumm't. We have seen that. 
dexion in Greek, and dexter, datehm in Latin, are derived from the 
Sanscrit daeshin'a, dacsfia-tir, and daesha-tiram : and it is hot impro- 
bable, but that sinister, sinistrum, sinisterium, or the left in Latin, and 
aristeros, aristeron in Greek, ate equally derived from the Sanscrit 
'Senis-tir,- or 'Senis-tirark, and A'rasya-tiram, or A'ras-tiram; that is to 
say, Saturn’s quarter, in the same manner that the Hindus say, Ya- 
ma’s quarter, for the South ; forSENiH, otA'rah, resided in tlie North : 
Jupiter gaVe him that quarter for his residence, and made him guar- 
dian of it. Saturn, according to Cicero and PlutaAcii, was peculi- 
arly Worshlpi>ed by the nations in the Western parts of Europe, and in the 
Nordv; though the latter says, that, in process 6f time, his worship 
began gradually fo decline there. Ife was born in the left, and perished’ 
on- thiy right! The and considered the South as on the 

right, and the North on the left. Amolig them, as well as the Hindus, 
the right was considered as more honourable, and, of course, in wor- 
shipping and performing processions, they turned towards the right, 
keeping the object of their worship on the right ; but the Gauls, says 
PtiNV, on these occasions, turn to the left: and, among the Greeks and 
Romans, in their races in the circus, they drove round the Spina, or 
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ridge in the middle, keeping it all the while on their left. The Hindut 
seem to have always considered the four cardinal points in the same 
light; but various systems appeared at different times, in other parts 
of the world. EaiPEDoctES, according to P£utarch, maintained, that 
the summer solstice happened in the right, or North; and the winter soU 
stice in the left, or South. This system prevailed once in the West, and 
of course the West was before, and the East behind, or aparam, aperen'a, 
^c. from that time the winter solstice was called by the Latians, Hiher^ 
num, which cannot be derived from hyems, winter. This last comes from 
the Sanscrit hima; and, in a derivative form, haima and haimas, snow; 
and Ayewf implies the snowy season: and monnt Hainm, or Hamus, in 
Thrace, signifies the snowy mountain ; and as the West was then b^ore, 
it was called Su-para or Zephyrus, Se-phar and Se-pyrrus, like that famous 
range of mountains in the East, mentioned by Ptolemy, and in the Bi- 
ble. King Juba, a famous antiquary, was also of opinion, that the 
North is on the right; and this is confirmed by Achilles Tatius. 
The Egyptians, says Plutarch, placed the North on the right, and the 
South on the left. These alterations must have occasioned feuds among 
.Uigurs and astrologers ; and were, probably, either admitted or rejected 
at (Ufl’erent times, according to the power and influence of prevailing 
factions. This happened no less than four times in Egypt; and, of 
course, four times the points wherein the sun rises and sets, were con- 
sidered in different points of view, and received different denomina- 
tions ; and well they might say to Herodotus, that the sun had four 
times altered the points of its rising and setting. Twice it rose where 
it set before; and twice it did set, where it was seen to rise before. 
All this happened, they said, without the least alteration in the climate of 
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Egspt. These enigmas, or paradoxes, were much admired formerly’, and 
they were not very willing to explain them. 

The same thing happened in Europe; for the sun, shocked at the 
abominable repast of Atreus, turned back, and set where it iise<l to 
rise before; that is to say, an alteration look place in the application of 
the denomination of befoi'e and behind^ right and left, with regard to 
the four cardinal points j and Atreus is represented as a famous astro- 
nomer, who explained the yearly revolution of the Sun, performed in a 
contrary direction; in consequence of which the Sun is said, by the 
Bauddthiits, and also by Brahmens, to rise in the West, and to set in the 
East: and the famous mountain of Astagira, behind which the Sun dis- 
appears, is called also the mountain of the rising Sun, or Udaya-giri, and 
even Makodaya. In the extracts from manuscripts, in the library of the 
king of France, there is one from the golden meadows of the famous 
Masoudi, who lived in the tenth century. The author says, that in the 
opinion of some philosophers, the renewal of the world would happen, 
when the circle of the ruling stars shall be accomplished ; then what had 
been North will be South. But, according to the Indians, says he, the 
Sun remains 3000 years in each of the twelve signs, and performs his 
revolution in the heavens in 36,000 years. That, when he passes through 
the meridional signs, the world will be reversed ; North will become South, 
and South will become North : that is to say, as I take it to be, the 
North will be considered as the right of the world, and the South as 
the left. Some Hindus are of opinion, that, at the end of the Calpas, 
a total renewal of the world will take place, and every thing will be 
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r^veiseil ; the gods will become <lcvils, and the devils gods. The giants, 
they acknowledge, were Furva-dhas, or the first gods. The Egyptian)), 
])crhaps, entertained the same notions, and the mythologists in the 
M'est certainly did. 

III. Another division of the world is into a mainland and islands, 
which is also that, of scripture, in which the isles of the ijations, or 
Ikhagom, are often mentioned. This division has also I'cen admitted 
by Mumlmans, who call them Jtzair-abmam. Commentators undcr.stand 
by tl'.ein, not only the islands, but also the peninsulas in the Western 
parts of the old continent; for in Hamcrit, divipa implies only a <;;ountry, 
with waters on both sides ; so that, like Jazirah in Arabic, they may signify 
cither islands or peninsulas ; dicipa axiid. Jazirah ai;e often used to signify 
countries bordering upon the sea only. By the isles of nations, the islands, 
peninsulas, and maritime countries in the West, and particularly in Eu- 
rope, are understood : it is even so with the Paurdriics, who are very 
little acquainted with the Eastern parts of the old continent, even to a 
surprising degree, and much less then we could reasonably suppose. 

'J'he ipost remarkable feature of this system is mount in the 

centre, the Oli/mpw) of the Hindus, the place of abode of Baamua', 
ami his congregation, or court. Xhis mountain made also part 

of tlm cosmpgraphical system of the/ae«; for Isaiah, making use of 
such notions as were generally received in his time, introduces Lucifer, 
in Sanscrit Swaudha'nu, or light of heaven, boasting that he would 
exalt his throne above the stars of Gon, and would sit on the mount 
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of the congregation, in the sides of the North. Miru has also tlie 
name of Sabhd, because the congregation or assembly of the Gotls is held 
there, on its northern side. The hill of God is also frequently alluded 
to in the psalms, though, in some instances, it seems to imply mount 
Moriah, Musttlmans have admitted this mountain under the name of 
Caf, though they confound it, in general, with the mountains of LkMm, 
which surround the world : but when they say it istheva/ad, or pivot ot' 
the world, this is to be understoo«l of immnt Merit, which the Pauni- 
n'ici dcsciibecxactly in tfie shape of a pivot; and even Aliru, \n Sanscrit, 
signifies an avis or pivot. According to Anquetil Dupeiiiion, the 
Parsis call this centrical mountain Tireh; and the whole world, is equally 
surrounded by an immense range of mountains. In Ceylon, this sur- 
rounding range is called C’/iffcrtf-ivnWtf, according to Captain Mahony*, 
which, in Sanscrit, signifies any thing in the shape of a ring or coit. 
The Bunnaks call it Zetkia-vdla, which word is pronounced Sakivell, by 
Mr. JoiNviLLF, and said to signify the world in general. In Zetlda-vdla^ 
vala signifies a ring or any thing in an annular shape, from the Sanscrit 
v&lya; and Zetkia-vala, or Sacwell, may be a corruption from S'ticya-vdiya, 
the ring of S'a'cya or Budd’ha, who is supposed to have made it. The 
Western mythologists supposed the world, and its seas, to be surrounded 
by a land, or continent, of a circular figure, according to Plutarch, 
and SiLENus’s narrative, as related by Elian ; and the pilot of the j4rgo- 
muts, being near Pence, or Iceland, was very much afraid of being driven 
on its shores |. 
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ITicre arc several divisions of the old continent; the first, and the most 
ancient, according to thePwr<{«W, is into seven the Bciudd'kisU 

in India reckon eight of them, this number being a favourite one among 
them. The followers of Budd'ha in Tibet, Ceylon, and Ava, have retained 
the BrAhmnical divisions, and reckon but seven. This division was made 
by Privavratta, the eldest son of Swayambhuva, or Adam, in his 
old age, and previous to his withdrawing into solitude. He had ten 
sons, and it was his intention to divide the whole Earth between them 
equally : but three of them renounced the world : their names were 
Med'ha', Agnibhu, and Mina, or Mitra. In the same manner Nep- 
tune divided tA\e Atlantis between his ten sons : one of them had Gadts, 
at the extremity of the Atlantis to his share. The Atlantis was proba- 
bly tbe old continent, at the extremity of which is Gades. Tliis island 
or continent is supported by Vara'ha on one tusk according to the Pau- 
rAttics ; but according to mythologist, in the West, Atlas supported the 
heavens, though he is said some times to support the world. The Musul- 
mans say that the Earth is supported on the horns of a bull. This At- 
lantis was overwhelmed with a flood likewise ; and it seems that by the 
Atlantis, we should understand the antediluvian Earth, over which ten 
princes were born to rule, according to the mythology of the West: 
but seven of them only sate upon the throne, according to the PaurArtks. 
The names of these islands are Ja mbit proper or India, Cus'a, Placsha, 
Salmali or 'Sabnala, Craunclia or Croun'da 'Saca and Pushcara. These 
diiipus, or countries, give their names to so many respective zones round 
Merit, which is the name the PaurAn/ks give also to the Poks. If we 
disregard entirely the diagrams, or fanciful schemes, of the astronomers, 
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snd adhere to the text of the PurMas, we shall immediately perceive 
that these seven zones are really our seven climates : for Jambu, or India, is 
the first, and Pushcara is declared to be at the furthest extremities of the 
West, and in the same climate with UttaraCuru ; which last is expressly 
said to be the country lying South of the Northern ocean. Pushcara is 
the Thule of Ptolemy, and the modern Iceland, under the Arctic circle, 
at least the sensible one. It is true that the seven climates, in general, 
were not supposed to extend much beyond the mouth of the Bori/sthencs : 
but Ptolemy, and Aoa^themehus, by dividing each climate into three 
parts (like the Hindus, who di\ idc the seven zone-like regions of Hea- 
ven, Hell, and Earth into three, the beginning, the middle, and the end), 
thus made twenty-one subordinate climates, extending from the equator 
to the polar circle. Every climate was denominated from some famous 
city, country, or island in it; thus we have the zone or climate of Meroe, 
that of Rhodes, &c. The dwipas, or climates of the Hindus, gradually 
increase in breadth, from the equator to the polar circle, from a whimsical 
notion that they are all equal, as to the superficial contents. The seven 
zones of the Hindus correspond with the following countries : Jambu, 
is India, Cusa answers, to the countries between the Persian gulf, 
the Caspian sea, and the Western boundary of India. Placsha in- 
cludes the lesser Asia, Armenia, &c. 'Salmali is bounded to the West 
by the Cronian seas; that is to say, the Adriatic and Baltic seas, 
Cramcha includes Germany; 'Sacam, the British isles; and Pushcara 
is Iceland. 

The Paur&riics, however, consider these seven zones in a very different 
light, and the text of the Purdnfas is equally applicable to their scheme. 
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By M6ru thfy understand, in general, the North pole, hut the context of 
the Pur&rias i* against this supposition. In these sacred hooks, Miru is 
considered solely as a point to the North of India, from which four large 
rivers issue, attd flow toward the four cardinal points of the world : and we 
frequently read of countries and places said to be to the North of Miru, 
others are declared to be West, East, South, and North-west from it. 
Thi.s surely can have no reference whatever to the North pole, where 
the denominations of North, East, and M'^est vanish. 

This M&m will appear in the sequel of this work, to be to the North of 
India, on the elevated plains of and in the latitude of forty-five 

degrees. I'his point is considered in tlie Furdn'as, as the center of the 
world as known to the Hindus: there is its zenith ox Mini, which is as 
applicable to a line passing through the centre, zenith, and nadir of a 
place, as to that passing through the poles. In whatever light we consider 
Mh'u, it is always the centre of tlie world, as delineated by the Paur&Hics. 
CossfAS, surnamed iNDOPtEOSTEs, from his travels ‘mXxt India, in the sixth 
century, says, that in his time the Brihmsm asserted that, if a line Was 
drawn from Chbia to Greca, it would pass through the centre of the World, 
or through' this Miru. Tl;e Pattrinics and astronomers in Indta^ had 
not then attempted to disfigure their cosmograplncal system : and did not, 
•at that pciiod, coubider MifVu as the North pole. Round this point 
they draw seven zones, and the context of tiie Puranas iS' as favour- 
able to tins supposition, as to tlte former, because these zones equally 
pass through the above islands, These zones have introduced much 
confusion, and entirely disfigured- thtir- geographicAi system. They 
are by no means countenanced, in the body of the Pmbias; being 
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only introduced in a section of some of them called Bhu-c'fm'da, or section 
of the Earth, which seems to Ite interpolated, and of a more recent dale. 

The Hindus, and tlie followers of Budd’iia, differ considerably about the 
ohape and situation of the zones. 'J’he Paurmirs say, that they are so 
many concentric circles enclosing. and situated between it and the 
land which bounds the Universe, and the first climate is that of Meru, 
included in the dwipa Jambu: among the Greeks and Homans, the 
first climate was that of Merde. Astronomers having discovered that the 
Earth is of a globular form, have placed them within the Southern hemi- 
sphere, which they fill op entirely, Tire liaudd'kists of Tibet represent 
these zones as so many concentr ic squares between Jambu or India, and 
mount Meru. The followers of Bodo’ha in Ceylon consider them as so 
many circles, but place them also between Jambu and Miru, considered 
as the North pole. Tire Jamas in India have, in great measure adopted 
the Hindu system : but reckon eight dwipas. Dwipa4t’lia-mai kai Jdgd 
sdra, the whole world consists of eight dwipas, says the author of the 
Traiiocya-darpan'a. Though the followers of Budd’ha seem to reckon 
seven dwipas, like the Hindus, they really reckon eight ; for Miru is not 
included among the seven : they say the seven ranges of mountains, or 
zones round Miras; but the Paurdn'ics consider Miru and Jambu as 
one of their seven dwipas. Seven is a favourite and fortunate number 
among the /fmdus; eight among the Baudd'hists ; and nine formerly in 
the West, and in the North of Asia. Between these zones, there are 
seven seas, or rivers only, according to some of the followers of Budd’ha, 
and some Hindus also. There are even some, who consider these oceans, 
or rivers, either as. one, or only as so many branches springing from one 
VoL. VIII. P p 
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head, and winding seven times round MirUy according to the Paurmiesy 
or, eight times, according to the Baudd'hists : but, according to Servius, 
the Stj/M went nine times round the Earth. They reckoned, accord- 
ingly, nine seas and nine dwipas, or worlds. These nine worlds are noticed 
in the Kdda-Siemudr\ and the nine oceans are mentioned by Plutarch, 
who informs us that a certain Timarchm \mttA the oracle of Trophonius, 
where, in a vision, he saw the islands of the departed in the eighth pari, 
or division of the ocean. These islands, according to the Hindus, and the 
followers of Ji \a, are constantly placed in the last sea but one : thus they 
arc in the sixth, according to the Hindus: in the seventh, according to 
tlie Jainas: but the Western inythologists placed tliem in the eighth, be- 
cause they reckoned nine seas. Nine was held a mystical and sacred 
number in the Nortlicrn parts of the old continent, from China to the 
extremities of the West. The Cimbri observed the ninth day, month, and 
year, sacrificing ninety-nine men, as many horses, &c. The number 
seven was held to be sacred by the Hebrews, and also by Musulmam to 
this day, who reckon seven climates, seven seas, seven heavens, and as 
many hells. According to Rabbis and Musulman authors, the body of 
Adam was made of seven handfuls of mould taken from the seven stages 
of the Earth : and, indeed, the seven zones, or ranges of mountains, are 
arranged by the Hindus like so many steps, rising gradually one above 
another, in such manner that Meru looks like an immense pillar or obelisk 
witliacasc, either circular or square, and consisting of seven steps; but, 
according to otliers, of eight, or even nine. The length, or height, of 
this obelisk is to its breadth, as 84 to 1 6. The JT/Wwj generally repre- 
sent mount Mh u of a conical figure, and kings were formerly fond of 
raising mounds of earth in that shape, which they venerated like the 
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divine 3/m/, and tlid Gods wore called down by spells to come and d.dly 
upon them. Tliey are called AUiii-sringas, or the peaks of AUru. "I herc 
are four of them ' either in, or near Benares: the more inedern, and, of 
course, the most perfect, is at a place called Sm^mU'h. It was raised by 
the son of an Emperor of \n Bengal^ witli bis brother, in the } ear 

of Vicrama'ditva,' 1083, answering to the year of Gmusr, 1()‘J7, as 
mentioned in an inscription lately found there. I bis emperor had, it seems, 
annexed Benares to his^ dominions, for he is reckoned ns one of the 
kings of Benares^ under the name of Budd’ha-sena. This conical hill is 
about sixty feet high, with a small but handsome octagonal temple on 
the summit. It is said, in the inscription, that this artificial hill was 
intended as a representation of the worldly Aliriif the hill of (jon, and 
the tower of Babel, with its seven steps, or zones, was probably raised 
with a similar view, and for the same purpose. 

I observed before, tiiat the Hindus place Jambu within these seven in- 
closures, while the heterodox Bandd'hists insist that it is without, and that 
these seven ranges of mountains, or dunpas, pass between it and Alhu, 
As these zones, ranges, and inclosures are impossible, and, of course, 
never existed, they are to be rejected : but tlie countries, and islands, 
tafter which they were denoniinated, and through which they are supposed 
to pass, probal)Iy existed witli their surrounding seas. The Nubian geo- 
grapher is the only author, I believe, who has connected the seven cli- 
mates with as many seas, or rather bays, and gulfs, as he calls them. 

IV. The first, or dwipa of Jambu, commonly called India, was for- 
merly an island, as it appears from the inspection of the country. The 
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British [)rovinces along the Ganges from Hari-da)fyr, down to the mouth 
of that liver, was formerly an arm of the sea: and, in the same manner, 
toward the West, another arm of the sea extended from the mouth of the 
Indus to Ilari-dw/ir, anti there met the other from the East. A deli- 
neation of the Northern shores of India could not be attended with 
much difficulty, as they are, in general, sufficiently obvious. The sea 
coast may be traced from the Neelgur mountains to Rijamahl, where it 
turns suddenly to the West. There the shore is bold, and rises abruptly, 
forming a promontory, consisting chiefly of large rounded stones, irre- 
gularly heaped together ; but these irregular heaps may be only the ruins 
of more regular strata in the mountain. These stones are, in general, of 
an oval, yet irregular shape, about two feet long, sometimes three. Their 
superior and inferior surfaces are somewhat flattened, and, in some in- 
stances, I thought I perceived, that one was concave and the other con- 
vex. I found, also, there some Volcanic nuclei above one foot and a half in 
diameter : in one that was broken the interior coats were very obvious : 
the outward surface was remarkable for numerous cracks and Assures, 
some very <leep, and all forming together a variety of irregular figures. 
Ihis I found at the foot of the hill, near the Sdcri-gully pass; unfor- 
tunately, I am not suflicicntly acquaintetl with Natural History to enter upon 
such a subject ; and I shall conclude with observing, that I conceive the 
cascade ot Muti-jirnd, near this place, to be the remains of the crater of a 
V ulcano. 1 his I mention with a view to engage the attention of per- 
sons better qualified than I am, for such enquiries *. 

• In coimqiifncc of tliig, Mr. Samubl Davis, some time ago, requested a GemMii gen- 
tleman. well skilled ui Natural liistor^, and who was goug upon the Ganges, for the bcuetit of his 
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From R^amihl, the shore trends toward the West, forming several 
head-lands; the ‘principal of which arc Mongheir, ami Chuftar. From 
thence it goes all along the banks of the JurnnA to /igm, and to Dcihi, 
where it ends, forming two small rocky eminences ; and tlicn turns sud- 
denly to the South West; and foiming an irregular semi-circle, it trends 
toward the Indus, which it joins near Bncknr, at the distance of almnt 
four coss from that place, and one from Lobri, or Rohri, where, suddenly 
turning to the South, it goes toward Ranipm', sixteen coss from Rohri, 
and four fromGtt«ff»^ on the Indus. This account is from Captain Fal- 
VEY, who visited that country about the year 1787. From 7>///j to Bac- 
kar, in a direct line, there are no mountains, for the hills remain to the 
South of this line, forming an immense curve. Thus, from the mouth of 
the Indus to that of the Ganges, round Delhi, it is an immense flat and 
level country. The beach of the shores to the North, at the foot of the 
snowy mountains, and to the South, round the island of India, in an- 
cient times, is covered with pebbles, some of the most beautiful I ever 
saw. But the greatest part of them are not real pebbles ; they arc only 
fragments of stones, marble, and agate, rounded and polished by mutual 
attrition, produced by the agitation of the waves. It seems as if the 
waters, which once fdled up the Gangetic provinces, had been suddenly 
turned into earth : for the shores, the rocks, and islands, rise abruptly 
from the level ; and are every where well defined, and strongly marked ; 


health, to stay at R6jam6hl, and ascertain, whether these were the remains of a Vulcano or 
not. That gentleman, ^hose name 1 do not recollect now, having maturely examined every par- 
ticular appearance about Muti-jirn6 and RdjamM, wrote a short essay, in which he proves these 
appearances to be Vulcanic^ and the cascade to be the undubitable remains of the crater of a 
Vukano. 
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except where the surface of the adjacent level has been disturbed by tlie 
incroachments of rivers, and torrents from the hills in the rains, or by the 
industry of man. This I noticed particularly about Birbhoom^ and to the 
South-east of Chiinar, What we call the hills in this country, and which 
appear such, from the immense plains below, are, in reality, the table-land 
of old India. In the Gangetic provinces no native earth is to be found, 
and the soil consists of various strata of different sorts of earths, in the 
greatest confusion, the lightest being often found below the heaviest. The 
deepest excavation, that ever came to my knowledge, was made, some years 
ago, near Benares^ at a place called Commit/^ within a furlong, I believe, 
of the Ganges^ by some gentlemen who were erecting some indigo works. 
They pierced through an amazing thick stratum of stift' earth, without 
obtaining water. They found then several beds of mould and sand, re- 
markably thin; then at the depth of about ninety-five feet, they arrived 
at an old bed of the Ganges^ which consisted of a deep stratum of river 
sand, with bones of men and quadrupeds. They were supposed to be 
pctrefactions, from their extraordinary weight, though they preserved 
their original te.xture. The human bones were entire, but those of qua- 
drupeds were broken, and bore evident marks of tlieir having been cut witli 
a sharp instrument. This bed was exactly thirty fett below the present 
bed of the Ganges. Ik low this stratum of sand they found another of 
clay ; and below it, some mould: then, at the depth of about one hundred 
and fn e feet, they found a bed of fine white sand, such as is found on the sea 
slioic. Under this they found a bed of the same clay and earth as tlicre was 
above: and they were relieved from their labours by a copious stream of 
fresh water. The sight of the sea sand gave me some hope of finding 
some marine productions, but I was disappointed : which shews that this 
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bed of sand was merely adventitious, and had been I)rouglit down by the 
river from the shores to the lower parts of its bed ; and tliat the old bot- 
tom of the sea was considerably below. The same appearances, witli Im- 
man bones, have been found lately at different places, in digging wells 
near the Ga/igeSy and generally at the same deptli nearly. 

To ascertain the quantity of the declivity, both of the country and of 
the bed of theCumges, wpuld be useful and entertaining: but I have no- 
thing but conjectures to offer on this subject. Wlwn we consider the nu- 
merous windings of this river, we may safely conclude, that the decli- 
vity cannot be considerable. It is greater from Jlurdivur to Allahabad^ 
and through tlie country of Oude, than any where else. From Allahabad 
to Sdcri-gulli/y it ai)pears to be trifling; but from the head of the Ddla^ 
where the banks are generally about thirty feet above the surface of the 
waters of the river, when at their lowest period, the declivity is uniform 
down to the sea (where the land is nearly on a level with it), for a space 
of two hundred and thirty miles : I have often observed, between Allaha- 
bad and Rajamdhlj that there was no sensible declivity in the surface of 
the waters of the river, when at their lowest period, for ten miles, in 
some places fifteen, and even twenty in others, f’or since there was' 
no sensible current in the river, when the winds were silent, there could 
be no declivity. Besides, the river Cosa, which fell into the Ganges 
formerly opposite Rdjamdhl^ has altered its course, and joins this river 
twenty-five miles higher up, which is the distance between Nabob-gunge 
and its present mouth. If the declivity was very considerable, this 
could not have happened. In the Western parts of the Gangetic pro- 
vinces there are two declivities, one from the North and the other from 
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the West, in consequence of which the rivers flow in a compound direc- 
tion toward the South-east. But as you advance toward the East, the 
declivity from the West toward the East decreases gradually, and of course 
the rivers incline more and more toward the South, till the declivity from 
the West, disappearing entirely, they run directly South into the Ganges. 
The rivers in Bahar, to the South of the Ganges, run also directly North 
into the Ganges. 

This inland-sea being narrower at the bottom, near Hardw/ir, was of 
course sooner filled up ; and the table land of old India, about Delhi, is 
very little above the level of the country. In the time of Bhagirat’iia 
the Gangetic provinces are represented as untnlrabitable, except in the 
upper parts of the country, where Satyavratta, or Noah, is said to 
have generally resided. Bhagikat’ha went to Hardwdr, and obtained 
the Ganges, led her to the ocean, tracing with the wheels of his chariot 
two furrows, which were to be the limits of her incroachments. The 
distance between them is said by some to be four coss, and according to 
others four Yqjanas; and the Ganges has never been known, it is said, 
to transgress on either side. This legend is of great antiquity, as it is 
mentioned by Philostratus in his life of Apoliomus. The Ganges, 
says he, once nearly overflowed all hidia (the Gangetic provinces) ; but his 
son directed its course towa.rd the sea* and thus rendered it highly be- 
neficial to the country. Thus we read in the history of Chisia, that the 
Hoangho formerly caused great devastations all over the country : but 
the emperor Yu, went in search of its source, from whence he directed 
its course to tire sea. Hercules,, at the command of Osiuis, brought 
tlie Nik from, B^hiopia; tliia Chfiitians. aodi Mmtdnums former^ attrir 
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buted to Enoch, or Idris. Bhaoirat'ha thus brought thcC<T«gfM to a 
place on the shores of the ocean, called Gangd-Sagara, where it was made 
to discharge its waters through seven channels; but, according to others, 
through one hundred. The first number is mentioned by Mela, and the 
other by Apuleius. 

Eois regnator aquis in fiumina centum, 

Discurrit, centum valles illi, oraque centum, 

Oceanique fretis jungitur amni. 

“ This king of the Eastern wave runs into a hundred streams ; with a hun- 
“ dred mouths, through a hundred channels, like so many vallies; and joins 
“ the ocean through a hundre^old stream.” 

The Ganges, advancing toward the ocean, was frightened, and fled 
back through one hundred channels, according to the Paurdn'ics; and 
through this exercise she goes twice eveiy day. 

This happened at a place called Purdna-Sdgara, or old Sdgara; for the 
new Sdgara is in the island of that name near the sea, and the old one i.s 
near Fulta, close to a place called Mun'da-gach’ha, or Moragatcha, in 
Major Rennel’s Atlas. There is an insignificant stream very often dry, 
which is the true Ganges, which divides its waters into seven small ri- 
vulets, some of which are delineated in the Benga/ Atlas: from this cir- 
cumstance, the Ganges is called Sdt-muc'hi-Gangd in the spoken dialects, 
or with seven mouths. When she is called S'dta-muc’hi, or with one 
hundred mouths, this implies her numerous channels, through the Sun- 

VoL. VIII. Qq 
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(lerhmrds. The old SA^ar^, probably the Octunis of Diooonua the Sicilm, 
is tio\Y about fifty miles from the Southern extremity of inland; and 
tl)is distance sliews the encroachment of the land upon the sea, since the 
days of BnAr.iiiATiiA, who lived above two thousand years before Christ, 
accordiiif^ to tlic p;encalogical scale prefixed to my essay on the chrono- 
]o<^y of tlie Ilimius. The new Say^ara was originally on the sea shore, 
but it is now five or six miles from it, toward the East, and many more to- 
ward tlie Nortli. It is to be wished, that the era of its foundation could 
be ascertained, as it would enable us to form some idea of the gradual 
progress of* the encroachments of the Dctta upon the sea. 

There can be no doubt, but that the factitious soil of the Gangetic pro- 
vinces, and of the Punjab^ has been brought down by the alluvions of 
rivers from tlic countries to the North of ///rf/V/. The quantity of earth 
thus brought down must have been very considerable at a very early pe- 
riod; but it is very trifling at present, for these alluvions have left no- 
thing but the bare rocks, with such parcels of ground as were out of their 
reach, from their being supported and protected by stony ramparts. The 
country between the ranges to the North of India is a table-land, and 
forms, as it were, so many steps, as mentioned in the Trai-l6cya-dci'pana^ 
and by the Paur/m'k\s\ This circumstance was ascertained by Mr. Samuel 
Davis, who went as far as the first range. This was also confirmed to 
me by natives, with respect to other parts of the country, as far as Cash- 
mfr. On these table-lands are also various peaks and mountains ; and the 
beds of the rivers look like so many ravines of an enormous size. 


V. fiy the of Jwnbuy the Pauririics understand, in general, the 
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old continent, but the followers of Be dd’h a, 'm Tibet, Avu, and Ceijlon, 
understand India; and many passages from the Purmas, prove that it was 
originally understood of India only. 

The dwipa of Jamhu, or India, is called also CanpA-theipa, or the island 
of the virgin or damsel, daughter of king Bhauata, the fifth from Swa- 
YAMDHUVA, or Adam. Her name was Ila', or the Earth: this was also 
the name of the daughter of Satyav'rata, or PiiYriiu; for though the 
Earth was his wife, she became also his daughter. The sea surrounding 
Jamba, is called the Lavana-samudra, or salt sea. It would have hecu 
highly imprudent for the Paur&nks to have placed there seas, cither of 
milk or honey. 

The second da^ipa, is that of Cus'a, thus called cither from a sage of 
tliat name, or. from the grass Cus'a, or Poa, supposed to grow there plen- 
tifully. It includes all the countries from the Indus to the Persian gul^ 
and the Caspian sea, which probably the Paurinics made the limits of 
that country, or dwipa, and afterwards supposed to form a watery bcU 
round tlie zone of Cusa, under the name of sea of Surd or Ira, or sea of 
intoxicating liquors. The origin of this denomination may possibly have 
some affinity with Iran, and the Sur or Assur of scripture. It is proba- 
ble tliat Sur and Assur were once considered as synonymous; if not, then 
Sur, or Syr'ut, certainly extended once from the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean sea to the gulf of Persia, and even included the greatest part, if not 
the whole, of Arabia. The drdpa of Cus'a is the land of Cush of scrip- 
ture, at least part of it. Cud ha should be pronounced neatly like Citsfia, 
but not quite so forcibly, like the two ss in the English word casion. 

Qq2 
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The third dwipa is Placsha, or the country abounding with fig-trees. It 
is called Palangshu by the mythologists of Bootan, and included the lesser 
Asia, Armenia, kc. The name still remains in Placia, a town in Mysia, 
the inhabitants of which, with those of Scylace, had a peculiar language, 
which was the same with that spoken by the Pe/osgi of Cm/o«e, or Cro- 
tone, above the Tyrrhenians, in Italy; and by the Pelasgi, who lived 
on the shores of the Hellespont, according to Herodotus. Thus the de- 
nomination of Placshu, or Palangshu^ seems to be the same with Placia, 
and Pelasgia ; and the Pelasgi came originally from the lesser Asia. It 
is bounded by the sea of Icshu, or juice of the sugar-cane, and which 
seems to be the Duxine sea ; but this will be the subject of a separate 
article, when it will appear, that the Paurdriics have confounded the Ask, 
or Ash-tree, with the Icshu or sugar-cane, as this tree produces also a 
sweet juice, famous in the Edda, and called, when boiled, asky, by the old 
Scythians (according to Herodotus, who has, however, strangely misre- 
presented the tree from which this sweet juice was procured,) and which 
was afterwards boiled into a hard substance, like that of the sugar-cane, 
which is called gur in India. Hence the Icshu sea, is called also in the 
Purdn'as, the sea of Gdda in Sanscrit, and pronounced gur in the spoken 
dialects. 

The fourth dwipa is SilmaU, S&lmala, or S'Almalica, or the country of 
the willow *, and of the lord of the willow Sdlmalestwara, S'Mmalices'a, 
the same with Zamolxis, called also, more properly, Salmolvis and Zal- 

• The word S'tdtiuUti is geoeitdly understood to signify but it signifies also such 

trees as produce cotton unfit for spinning ; and t shall shew, when I come to treat of S H- 
DMfs-iMjw, that it is to be undentood there of the willow, 
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mlxis. It extended from the Ettxine to the shores of the lyaltk and Adri- 
atic seas. It is surrounded by the sea called Sarpi, Grita, or clarified 
butter. 

The fifth drv'ipa is called Crauncha, and Craun'da, which includes Ger- 
many, France, and the Northern parts of Italy. Crauncha is the same with 
Cronus, confounded with Satuun by Western mythologists; and the 
Baltic and Adriatic seas were, probably, called Cronan, from the duipa of 
Crauncha. It is surrouiuled by the Dad' hi-Sdgara, or sea of curds. 

The sixth du'ipa is called Sdca,z\\(\ .S'dc«;«, and includes t\it British isles. 
It is surrounded by the sea of milk, or the white sea; Cshinibd'hi and 
Dugd'hdhd'hi, Cshira-Sdgara, or Cshira-Samudra, Cshira-Salila, Cshira- 
nid'hi, Cshir/ini'ava. It is called also Amrttibd'hi, or sea of Amritu, sy- 
nonymous with Amalaci, from which they made Amakhium in the West. 
It is called also Somadaildbd' hi, or the sea of the mountain of the 
moon. 

The seventh dwipa is Pushcara or Ice-land, surrouniled by the Swdduda, 
SkMtulaca, Swddujala, Payed' hi, Toyabd'hi, or the sea of fresh water : for 
It was also the opinion of the ancients, that the furthermost ocean was 
of fresh water : Scythicus Oceanus dukiscst, says Flint. 

The Western ocean is, in general, called MahodAbd'hi and Mah&niceva 
or the great sea; and in the Itevac'han'da, the Cshira-Samudra is said to 
come down as low as the parallel of Himavdn, or the snowy mountains, 
or about thirty degrees of latitude North. Calanus seems to allude to 
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these wondciful seas, when he said to Alexanders messenger, that 
merly there were springs of water, others of milk, honey, wine, and oil; 
but that in tlic present wicked age and degenerated times; they had disap- 
peared. This is also the opinion of many divines in Tfidiay who believe, 
that in CulUyuga these seas have disappeared, or arc turned salt, and bitter; 
and also, that the white island, is become black, on account of the sins of 
mankind. Onesicritus, to whom Calanus was speaking, was probably 
unwilling to give credit to these seas of milk, wine, and honey, but could 
have no great objection to springs only of the same. One of the seven 
seas is called Cshaudra-Sdgaray or sea of honey, I believe, in the Siddlianta^ 
S'ironmi. There is another division of the world into seven dwfpaSy more 
complete than the preceding, but its origin is not mentioned. Their names 
are, c/flr/iAw, in the centre ; to the West, reckoning from North to South, 
are the dwipas of Varaha Cusa and "Sam ha; to the East, reckoning from 
South to North, Yamala or Malaya^ Yamaj and Anga, Idie dwipas of Cus'a 
and Yarna are acknowledged to he East and West with respect to India, 
Jambu here appears again in a different light. It includes India, the ele- 
vated plains of Tartary, and mount Mira, und extends towards the West 
to the Caspian sea and the Persian gulf. The followers of Jin a, in India, 
represent nearly in the same light, except that they make it larger, 

and seem to extend it as far as the shores of the Euxine and MedUerraman 
seas. Varaha-dwipa being situated in the North West quarter of the old 
Continent, is Europe, as will appear more fully in the course of this work. 
The dwipa of Casa, according to this new division, includes the lesser 
Asia, Armenia, Syria, and Arabia, There seems also to he a third divipa 
of Cm' a near the ecjuator, which includes Ethiopia, &c. The Paurdnks 
account plausibly for these three different situations assigned to Cuta, by 
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supposing it owing to the successive emigrations of tl.e original inha- 
bitants of that country; and the first and second Cm a they consider but as 
one and tlie same. 

Tl^ third (bi'ipn is that of Sancha^ or Africa, of whirl) they know but 
little, and nothing beyond Ethh^pia^ or rather and Ei^i/pt, witli 

the Eastern shorts. It retains, in great measure, its .SV/zm/vV name ; an 
extensive part of that coast being called and ljcr*^lhhlutr\ to tin's 

day. 1)11 1 Ptollmv cxteiuK it as far as cape (lanlajaiy to the South of 
which he places another cn[>e, called /.///g/'v, or Sini^is iwtrema. I'he de- 
nomination of .S is obvious also in tlie names of Siagis^ Le7tgliisUmj 

and |K'rhaps Lcn<fit(uui^ Lan^iro, Lanhaga^ Lcnigliiy and even pcr])nj)S Se- 
negate from the Sanscrit Sanchala, in a derivative form; and the Troglo- 
dytes arc called to this day Shangalas, 

S'ancha-dzeipa signifies the island of shells, and the natives, according 
to Strabo, used to wear large collars of them; but, according to the 
PmirAnics, the inhabitants used to live in sliells : probably in caverns, 
hollowed like shells, or compared to shells. The famous demon S'a'nc’ha- 
SURA, lived in a shell. When Ciiishna kilkd him, he took the shell in 
which he lived, and which is now become one of Vishnu’s insigma. This 
strange idea was not unknown to theGrecA-.y, wlio lepresent youngNERiTES, 
who is one of the Cupids, as living in shells, on the shores of the iZerf 
sea. Sdneha-dretpa is then synonymous with Troglodytica of the ancients. 
The TVoglodytes^ or inhabitant.s of CeveeSy arc called in scripture Sukm^ 
because they dwelt in SucaSy or dens; but it is probable, that the word 
Suca^ which means a den only in a secondary sense, and signifies also an 
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arbour, a booth, or a tent, was originally taken in the sense of a cave, 
from S am ha, and afterwards used to imply any fabric to dwell in. Thus 
tlie word den is obviously derived from the Saimrit d'hdfii, or den, in the 
language ofTiBKT, in which it signifies anyplace, house, or even coun- 
try to live in. The Sukim, or Sukktim, were a powerful nation in the 
time of Rehoboam, for they accompanied Shishac in his expedition 
against Jeriisalm; and we find their descendants, in the third century of 
the Hijira, crossing Arabia, and invading Irak-Arabi, or the country about 
Babylon, under their king Saheb-al-Zeng, or the lord of Zeng, who ap- 
pears as a successor of the famous Sanc'ha-muc’iia-na'ga, a giant in 
the sliapc of a snake, with a mouth like a shell, and whose abode was 
in a shell; and who had, as usual, two countenances, that of a man, and 
another of a snake. He was killed by CatsiiNA ; but his descendants and 
j^ubjects, in similar shapes, still remain there. He is called also Pa'ncha- 
JANVA. The breath of the Sanc'ha-naga is believed, by the Hindw>, 
to be a fiery poisonous wind, which burns and destroys animals and vege- 
tables, to the distance of a hundred Yojanas round the place of his resi- 
dence; and by this hypothesis they account for the dreadful effects of the 
Sdmum, or hot envenomed wind, which blows from the mountains of 
Iltibab, through the whole extent of the desert. The sage Agastya, 
who is supposed to live in the South West, or Abyssinia, put an end 
to this evil, and even reduced the serpent so much as to carry him about 
in an earthen vessel. I’his legend is current in the Western parts of India, 
but, how far it is countenanced in the Puririas, I cannot say. The 
Hindus, in the Western parts of India, are remarkably well acquainted 
with the superstitious monuments, rites, and legends of the Musulnians in 
Arabia and Egypt, such as the serpent Heredi, the black stone in the Caaba, 
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the two pigeons destroyed by Mohammed, and the impression of a foot 
on a stone there. These, plausibly enough, they claim as tluir own 
property, and have traditionary legends purpoiting to be grounded on 
the Pauranas^ tliough, peihaps, not expiessly tbund there. They say, 
there was formerly a great intercourse betwecMi them and Ahys- 

siniii, and Arabia, where tlieie are Hindus and lirahnuns, even to this 
day, as well as all oNer Persia, and even in fuY>;;g/V/. Fackeers oeea- 
sionally go tliere ; and certain it is, that the famous Uud'h a-Da'iiu, who 
travelled to Moscoxc, and died lately at Benares, attempted to go to 
Fsgypt, but he went no further than FJ-Falif awA Baharein, on the West- 
ern shores of the Persian gulf, being deterred from going further. I 
have made mention of him in my essay on Sami-Ramis, called Sami'- 
DeVi' by tlie Hindus. \\\\my I lindus a{. Alexandria, and 

they used to visit the temple of Maha - 13 iia'<ja- 1 )Evi , at Bandnjke, or 
Mahog, in Syria, according to Lucian, as cited by the authors of the 
ancient uni\'ersal history. 

The mountains in wliich S'ANchiASURA lived, arc called to tliis day 
Hubab in Arabic, or the mountains of the serpent; and the people of 
these mountains have, according to tlic Abyssinian traveller, legendary 
traditions of a snake, who formerly reigned over them, and comiuercd 
the kingdom of SirL They are famous, witli their serpentine tribes, in 
Oriental tales; and in the Arabian Nights, we read of the miraculous 
escape<;f Sinbad from the devouring mouth of that dreadful race, who 
lived in caves among the mountains. Near that country he was exposed 
to many dangers from the birds called Rocks, or Simorgs, the Garudas 
of the Paur/m'ics, whom Persian romancers represent as living in Mada- 

VoL. VIII. R r 
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gascar, according to Marco Foi.o. The serpent 'Sancha-NagA is now 
called Ilcn'di in Egypl- The Mimdmam insist, that it is a Shaikh of 
that name, transformed into a snake; the Christians, that it is Asmodeiis, 
mentioned in the book oi'Tobit, the Ashmugh~div the, Persians. There, 
in the dxvipa of S'ancha, is the capital city oi’ Naisrit, ox P alii, called 
Crishnangan/i, being situated on the river Crishna, or Crishnangand, that 
is, with a black body in a human shape; for rivers have two coun- 
tenances. NAiKiitr had a famous elephant called Cimuda, with the 
title of Nairri/iiddigaja, or the elephant of the South West (juartcr, or 
Nairrit. Wondeiful stories are related of him; and there is no doubt 
hut some of them are mentioned in the Pardnas, or some other hooks; 
hut I couhl not find them. This famous elephant is, however, mentioned 
in Lexicons, and lived in S'ancha-du ipa, with his tribe of giants in the 
shaiie of elephants, or rather with two countenances. 'Lhe names of 
several rivers in that country are pure San-Krit, and obviously allude to 
the ancient inhahitant.s, in the shape of elephants, living and .sporting- 
on their hanks, 'riius the Aistaincnos is fiom Has/inidn, or Ila.'iti-niati, 
full of ele|)hants. The March was called Astosalas, from Hasli-sabhd, be- 
cause their chief held his court there. Aslaboras, or Astabaras, was also 
the name of another river there, from Hasli-vara, or llasli-bdra, the coun- 
try along its hanks being full of elephants, whose abode it was. 

There the unfortunate Sin bad, according to the author of the Arabian 
Nights, was once more in the most imminent danger amongst this Ele- 
phantine tiihe, on his return from Scren-dip, or rather Scrandah, or Mada- 
gascar, called also Ranch, and in the Puranas, Hariiia. 
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In inv essay on Egypt^ I mentioned the unfortunate alTiay between 
the son of Ct'ssin, and some of these elephants, in eonsecpienee of which 
he became a Cauuapas^ or like a dead corpse. I Cannot ascertain whether 
the whole Icj^eiul be j^cniiine or not: certain it is, that in Lexicons tlic 
Carenapas xm mentioned as bclont^ingto the train and r(‘timie of NaihhCj’, 
or JLalli, and of course they lived either in Ethiopia or in Egypt. 

Tlie (hdpa S'onc ha ^s supposed, by tlic Panranics, to join the island 
of Sumatra^ or of the Moon. 'I'liis mistaken notion has been adophal by 
Ptolkmv, and after liim by Oriental writers. In the bc^innin^ of the 
Brahnunida-puran'a, Lanca, or tlie peninsula of JA/A/j/r'/, and Sumatrapwx 
tile island of *VV///c7/^, or Zengh. Sanid^t'hitaWy adhering fo^ is a partici|)ial 
form, answcrin<^ to const it am in Latin^ \\\\{\ siuhistanuii in (ircck. This 
is understood of the island of Mandara^ ov Sanuitra ; for it is positively 
declared, that Mahd Lancd, or MAlacd^ and Saniatray are separated by a 
strait called Lanc/Hhedra^ or the fixates of leaned, I^tolkmv, however, 
supposed it was the peninsula of Mdlacd that was thus joined to Africa; 
and, for this purpose, makes the shores take a most circuitous turn. Ej. 
Eduissi asserts eeiually, that the isle of joins, toward the West, 
to the country of Zengh. The inland, or Mediterranean sea, is called 
Ydnwdadlif or the sea oi' Vama; and by Ptolemy Ilippados^ perhaps from 
the Saiiscrit Updbddii, which would imply a subordinate or inferior sea. 
This expression would be perfectly gramniatical, but I do not recollect 
that it is ever used. Hippados may also be derived simply from Ahdlii, 
pronounced Apd'hi, or the sea. The tract of islands called Raneh by 
Arabian writers, and including Madagascar and the surrounding islands, 

R r 2 
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is obviously the (kvipa of Hariria, mentioned in the Bh&gavata, along with 
S'anc'ha, in the South-West quarter of the old continent. Tliis island 
being also called in Arabic, the isle of the Moon, has occasioned some 
confusion. Doctor Vincent has thrown much light on this subject, 
in his learned and elaborate treatise on the Periplus of the Erythraan 
sea ; by which it appears, that the notions of the Arabs, relating to these 
seas, are more conformable to the Puriiias than Ptolemy’s description. 
The tlirce dxcipas to the Eastward, are Yamala, or Malaya, now the 
peninsula of Malaclt, and the adjacent islands ; as for the ihvipa of Yama, 
its situation is rather obscure; the third is Anga-dwipa, in the North- 
East, Iiy which they understand China. There is very little about it 
in the Purdnas; and, with regard to the fhripas of Yama and Malaya, 
they will be the subject of a particular paragraph. 

VT. There is another division of the old continent, extracted chiefly 
from the Bluig/tvata, the Braindndd, and Brahma- Paranas, which repre- 
sent the world under the emblem of a Nympluea, or Lotos, floating on the 
ocean. There the whole plant signifies both the Earth and the two prin- 
ciples of its fecundation. The stalk originates from the navel of Vishnu, 
sleeping at the bottom of the ocean ; and the flower is described as 
the cradle of Brahma', or mankind. The germ is both Mfru and the 
Linga: the petals and filaments are the mountains which encircle J/e/w, 
and are also the type of the Yoni; the four leaves of the calyx are the 
four vast dxcipas, or countries, toward the four cardinal points. Eight ex- 
ternal leaves, placed two by two, in the intervals, are eight subordinate 
dwipas or countries. 
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The four great countries, or Maha-daupas, are Uttara-curu to the North, 
Bhairas'va to the East, Jamhu to tlic South, anti Ctiumak to the West. 
In the intermediate spaces, in the North-West, are Sxcarna-prast' ha, or 
Ireland, and Chan'dra-s'mla-Avarttana, or Britain. In the North-East 
are Ramnaca and Mandara ; these are unknown, and have been plaeetl 
there probably for tlie sake of symmetry. In flie South-East, Lama, 
the peninsula of Mdlaca, Sinhala, or Ctylon: in the Soutli-West there is 
Harin'a, the Ranek of /frahian autliors, now Madagascar ; and Pdncha- 
janya, or Sanc'ha ; as may be seen in the accompanying delineation of the 
worldly Lotos, 

The usual division of the known world is into nine chan'das, or por- 
tions, exactly of the same size, as to superficial contents, but of very dif- 
crent figures and dimensions. In the centre of the old eontinent, on the 
highest and most elevated spot, is the division called Ildvrattd, or the circle 
of Ila: to the East is Bhadrdsva, and to the W^est Cvtamdla, or simply 
Cetu. Toward the South arc three ranges of mountains, and as many 
to the North ; between them are four divisions, two between the three 
ranges in the .South, and as many between those in the North. The 
names of the ranges, to the South of Jldvratta, arc Ilimkhala, Hi- 
midrd, or the snowy mountain: to the North of tliis range is the second, 
called Hema-cut'a, from its golden peaks; the country, or division, be- 
tween them, is called Cimpu-rusha, or Cinnara-chaiida. The third range 
is called Nisitad'lia; and the country between this and Hema-cut'a, is 
called Harivarsham, or Hari-chanda. 

To the North of Ilhratta are the Nila, or blue raouatairiS : ti) uic 
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North of this range is another, called or the wliite mountains: 
the country between these two is called Rarnyaca: the third and last 
range is called \Srin^(hV(in: and the country between the two last, is ///. 
ran'yamaya, ov ?rmntmay(t. These six ranges extend from sea to sea, and 
are of different length, according to the latitudes they are in. The length 
of the two innermost ranges, and of course of the longest, is ecjual to 
the breadth Jambu-dxapa, or 100,000 Vojanas; the length of the two 
iniddk ranges, 'Siata xxviA Hma-cut'a^ is 90,000 I yV/mv; the two outer- 
most, Srhiga-ian and Himdcfiala, are 80,000 Vojanas in length. These 
mountains are ‘2000 Vojanas broad, and as many higli, or about 10,000 
miles : we are informed, in the Cdlkd-purdn'a, that it was so formerly ; hut 
that since, the mountains have gradually subsided, and that the highest 
is not above one Yojana in height, or less than five miles. 

According to the Trai-locya-darpan a, these ranges do not extend 
from sea to sea, and occupy little more than the fourth part of the breadth 
of the old continent, which is, in that treatise, said to be C(jual to 60,000 
Vojanas, The length of the two outermost ranges is declared to be 42()ii 
Vojanas; the two middle ones 8416, and the two innermost 16,83‘2. 
This is the more reasonable, as these three ranges, very plain and obvious 
in the North of India, arc soon confused together, and disappear at some 
distance from it; and as 150,000 in \\\q Trallovya-dai'pana, are 

considered as ecjual to 180 degrees of longitude, the first range will extend 
Last and West, about two and twenty degrees of longitude, which is the 
utmost breadth of India, The difference between the two pther ranges, 
and the first, is disproportionate and inadmissible; and the proportion 
given in the of their respective lengths, is more natural, being 
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in the ratios of ten, nine, and eight. In tliis manner the three ranges arc, 
in a great measure, confined to the original JambUy or India. 

The country, to the South of the Southernmost range, is called Bh/trata, 
and originally was confined to India; hut it is also enlarged, along wirli 
Jambiiy and is now made to extend from the shores of the Atlantic to those 
of the Eastern ocean. 

f 

In the same manner, the country beyond the Northernmost range, as 
far as the Fiozen ocean, is called Cunt, or /lirdvafa, lumig the native 
country of the famous elephant of Ixdka, called Airdvata, and of his nu- 
meroiis tribe and descendants, whose (Wiivitv, or spoils, are to he found 
in vast (|uantities in the Northern parts of the old eontiiunt. These 
nine divisions are said to he perfectly ecpial in su])erru’ial contents, though 
of different shapes: and the only difficulty in delineating a general map 
of the world, is to divide the whole surface into nine ecpial parts, one of 
which, in the centre, is to he a perfect scpiare, and out of the (‘iglit 
others, every two divisions arc to have exactly the same figuie and rli- 
mensions. The accompanying map of Jamhuy which is very common, 
is supposed to he drawn on these principles; hut whether it he very ex- 
act in that respect, I shall not determine, as I am by no means willing 
to go through the necessary calculations, which, after all, would prove 
of no use. In consequence of this arrangement, the first range, or the 
snowy mountains, lies under the parallel of fifty-two degrees of latitude; 
the second under that of 63" 4H"; and Nisfiad'ha in 76". Mfru is liere sup- 
posed to be the' North pole. The three other ranges beyond Mcru are 
exactly in the same latitudes, reckoning from the opposite side of the 
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equator, which circumscribes the Nortliern hemisphere. But Mhu is 
not the North pole; it is true that it is the Nava^ Nohek, or under the 
ninetieth degree, not from the equator, but from the horizon ; or, in other 
words, it is the zenith and centre of the known world, or old continent, 
not ineliiding the sea; and this centre, according to the Pa in^^n'ics, in the 
time of C osmas.Indopleustks, in the middle of the sixth century, was 
said to be exactly between China and (irecce. We read constantly in 
the PuMnas of countries, mountains, and livers, sonic to the North, 
others to the East, or to the West of Mem; tlie country of North 
Cum, beyond Mhu, is repeatedly declared to be to the South of the 
Northern ocean. All these expressions shew very plainly, that by Meru, 
the Paunhiks did not originally understand the North pole, which they 
call SidiThalmr, which place, the astronomers say, cannot be under the 
North pole, because it is in the track of tlie sun ; for when the sun is there, 
it is midnight at Lancd and in India; it must be then under the equator. 
This is very true; but we are to argue, in the present case, according to 
the received notions of the Paurdn'ics, who formerly considered the Earth 
as a flat surface, with an immense convexity in the centre, behind which 
the sun disappeared gradually, descending so as to graze the surfaco of 
the sea at Sidd'hapura. In the Brahmdnda Purdka section of the Bhu- 
vana-Cos'a, it is declared, that one-half of the surface ( v^di ) of the earth 
is on the South of Mh'u, and the other half on the Nortli. All this is very 
plain, if we understand it of the old continent; one half of which is South 
of the elevated plains of little Bokhdra, and the other half to the North of 
it. Then, twelve or fifteen lines lower, the author of the same Purdria 
adds, and these two countries, South and North of Mini* are in the sliape 
of a bow ; this is to be understood of their outermost limits or shores. 
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Anotlicr irrefragable proof, that by Mmt we arc to understand tbe ele- 
vated plains of little jBoA'Arirflr, are the four great livers issuing from it, 
and flowing toward the four cardinal points of the world ; three of which 
are well known to the Hindus. These rivers are the Ganges; the 
flowing toward the East, and now called the Ilara-Moren ; the liliadrd 
to the North, and |)robably the Jenisea \i\Si/)eria; the fourth is the Apara- 
Gandicdy or Western Gandkdy called more generally Chaeshu. It flows 
toward tljc West, and its present name, among the natives, toward its 
source, is CoeshUy and from the former is deiived its Greek appellation 
of Oxns, 

Thus the distance of Mira from the ceiuator is reduced from ninety 
degrees to forty-five; the distance from the ccjuator at Lanca, io Sidd'ha- 
pura, or the North pole, is reduced from one hundred and eighty to 
ninety degrees ; and every distance from North to South, in the Hindu 
maps, must be reduced in the same proportion. 

Tims the snowy mountains, to the North of India, and placed in the 
map in the latitude of fifty-two degrees, are brought down lower into 
twenty-six degrees, the half of tifty-two : and they really begin that lati- 
tude near Assam; but they are made, most erroneously, to run in a direc- 
tion East and West. Strabo descants a great deal upon the direction of 
the mountains to the North of India*, from Hipparchus mA Eratosthenes ; 
and concludes by saying, that the obliquity of the direction of these 
ranges was to be retainefl in tlie maps, exactly as it was in the old ones. 
The whole reductions are thus exhibited in the following table ; — 


VoL. VIII. 


* Strabo, lib. II, page ns ami 122. 
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The North Pole, 90* 

66“ parallel of 66* or Polar circle, 
128* ...... 64° first range, North of Mtru, 


114 2' 57 1 second ditto, ditto, 

104 52 third ditto, ditto, 

90 45 Mkru, 

76 38 third range. South of Miru, 

65“ 8' 32° .34' second range ditto, 

52 26 snowy mountains. 


Instead of the numbers beyond Mkru, their complement to ninety is to 
be used. 

But as Mkru, or the centrical point between the sources of the four 
great rivers, is not in the latitude of forty-five degrees, a further cor- 
rection must take place. No precision can be expected here ; but this 
centrical point cannot be carried further North than thirty-nine or forty 
degrees; and the three Northern ranges will fall in the following la- 
titudes. 

Me'uu in 40*, the Wila range in 47°, Su'cta in 52*, and Srhighan 
in 59*. 

The summit of Mkru is represented as a circular plain, of a vast extent, 
surrounded by an edge of hills, 'fhe whole is called Ilkroratta, or the 
circle of Il/r, and considere<l as a celestial Earth, or Swargabhumi; 
ami it is thus called to this day, by the people of Tibet, the Chinese, and 
the Tartars ; and, like the Hindus, they have it in the greatest veneration, 
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worshipping its encircling mountains wlicncier tlicy descry them. Ac- 
cording to De Gcione.s, the Chinese c.dl tlicm Tieii-chiin, and the Tar- 
tars Kilomaii, or tlic celestial mountains. In 'Tihef they call ilicin Tan- 
gra, o\ Titngld, according to K. Cassiano and Pliua'\-(;ih : the latter 
accompanied the late Lama to China, and gave me an accuraic jouiiial 
of his march t'vom 7 moo- Tani/m to Siling, or Sniing. 7'ingri. in the lan- 
gnage of the I'artars tmd Moguls, signilies the heavens; and even I'ilnl is 
called '/t7A7-7//t»;7, or the heaveidy country of VV^er. 'I'he name o\' Tien- 
c'han is given hy the Chinese to the mountains to the North of llima: 
to the Southern part of the circle they give the name of .Vwwe-eV/ff?/, or 
snowy mountains. This range, says 1)e (intoN es, runs along the Northern 
limits of India, toward China, encompassing a large space, enclosed, as it 
were, within a circle of mountains*. The .Southern extremity of this 
circle is close, according to the pre.sent Hindu maps, to the last, or 
Northern range, ei\\\ei\ Nuhad'ha; and this is actually the case with the 
mountains of 7'angrah, near Lassa, which is in the interval between tlie 
.second and thini range. According to F. Cassiano, the mountains of 
'langrah are seen from the summit of Camhdld, several days journey to the 
Westward of Lassa. 'fhe famous Puha'n-oih left them on the left, in 
his way from 7'moo-Luinbo to China, at the distance of about twelve. 
coss, and did not fail to worship them. At the distance of seventy- 
seven coss from the last place, he reckoned Lassa to be about twenty 
coss to the right; twenty-three coss beyond that, he was near the moun- 
tains of Ninjink Tangrd, a portion of that immense circular ridge. In 
his progress toward the famous temple of Ujuk, or Uzuk, called Iktuk 
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in the maps, he saw tliem several times. Close to Ninjink-Tangra he 
entered the mountains of Lurkhih, called Larkin in the maps. 

VII. This sacred mountain, or heaven-like country, made part, it seeins, 
of the sacred cosmography of the ancients. The Jacs had some notions 
of it, and called it the mountain of God: they afterwards, with great 
propriety, gave that name to movxwt Moriah. Tlie (irteks had tlieir mount 
Olympm, inaccessible hut to the (Jods; and Ld/hvratta^ or Ild-vratta^ 
signifies the circle of Ica, the Earth, which is called also I da. Olympm 
is derived from the Sanscrit Ildpu, or Ildpus^ the holy city of Ij.a, or Ida : 
thus it appears, that Oli/wpas and Ida were originally the same. In remein- 
hrance of this holy circular space, the Greeks and Romans^ when wishing to 
build a town, marked out a circle, which the first called Olympus^ and the 
oX\\Qx^ Mandus^ from \\\q Sanscrit Man da ^ a circle; tiny said also urhs 
orbisy which is a translation of in the language of the Gods, into 
that of mortals. According to Du Peiihox, the Parsis arc ac(]uainted with 
such a mountain in the centre of the world; and so are the Mimthmns to 
this day. It was not unknown to our ancestors, the Scythians; for they 
are introduced by Justin, saying, that their native country was situated 
on an elevated spot, higher than the rest of the world, and from which 
rivers flowed in all directions. The Jras and Greeks soon forgot the 
original Mhniy and gave that name to some favourite mountain in their 
own country ; the first to mount SioHy or Moriah. The Greeks had their 
OtympuSy and mount Iddy near which was the city of lliumy Aileyam in 
Sanscrit^ from lla, whose inhabitants were McropeSy from Meriipa; being 
of divine origin, or descended from the rulers of Mini. 
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This mountain was even known in Europe to a late period ; for it is 
mentioned in the Nubian geographer, under the name of MongaVy from 
Meru-giri^ ox Ma'u-gh\ the mountain ofj/e/v/. It is deserihed by him 
as of an immense lieight, circular, and enclosing several countries within. 

This sacred mountain is called, by divines in Tibet, Righkl: hence Sos- 
THENES, as cited by Pr.UTAKc ii instead of saying that Dion vsi us, or 
Bacchus, was born on mount Mhu, or Meros, says, that he was born on 
mount Argillus, whicli he places, it is true, either in Egypt or Ethiopia. 

In tlie same author we find another ridiculous story about this’ mountain, 
under the name of the hed of Boki as, which he says was one of the highest 
peaks of mount Cauca.sus, and from which Jupi n u hurled SATUuNdown 
into Tartarus. Mount Mhu is called, in the Deccan, tlie mountain, ])cak, 
Cut'a oi Borcca, or the pole Boureka, by Mr. Baili.v, and other French 
authors. In the Tamnli language, and others in that country, tlie North 
is called Vddaca, Vddaburram, or Vddapurram, generally pronounced Vdraca, 
&c. the North wind Tdratiada, from the root Vada. In Sanscrit, Udac is 
the North, or Uttara. Vada signifies originally high, great, &c. and the 
North is called, in Sanscrit, Uttara, from its being sn])|)Osed to be the 
highest point on the surface of the earth. The Greeks tluis translated CiVa, 
the peak of ^wm/cr/, Badaga, Badaca, by the bed of Boreas; because 
KoiU, in Greek, signifies a bed. I'liis nuxlc of translation seems to have 
been nuich in use among them ; for they translated Dco ban, the forest of 
the Gods, by Theon-painai, Deorumpance. The Atsh/imi, a powerful tribe 
in the hills near the Ganges, by Asiomi, or people without mouths. 


* Plutarch de fluni. 
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The Bittigi mountains of Ptolemy, in the Deccan, are in the country 
of the BadegaSy according to European travellers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and their language is called Badega. The inhabitants of that coun- 
tr\ are called, in the Zr/ww// dialect, Vddiicin ; and hy others and 
I'adfigas, hut generally pronounced Vetrugas and IVarugas ; though in 
wiiling lliey retain the letter 1), which has a peculiar sound hetween 1) 
and H, as in Sanscrit. Nonnus, in his Dionysiacs*, takes particular no- 
tice of mount and of its circular surface on its summit. “ IIac- 

“ ciiijs/’ says he, “ or CatsuNA, divided his forces into four armies; one 
‘‘ he sent to the foot of the Northern mountain, with a circular summit, 
‘‘and surrounded with deep vallies shaded with trees; and from this 
“peak, in Caaensas, issue many rivers, deriving their watet$ fromJi- 
“ riTKu.” This was Jupjteu Pluvialis, the Indiia of the Hindus, wlio 
holds his court on the summit of whicli is called the Siverga, or hea- 
ven of Inoua. To this mountain Euhkmeuus gives the name oiOlynipus, 
and very properly. It is emphatically called, as we have seen, the circle 
of Ihiy or Ida, or Ildvratta; it might he called also Ildpu, or Ildpus, the 
city of the Earth, or Ild-pus, from lla or Has, which sounds exactly like 
Ilos in Greek. Ila was the son of Vaivaswata-Manu, or Noah, ami 
who, in his old age, resigned the empire of the Earth to liim ; and thus 
he l)ecame Ild-pati, or Jijd-pati, the Lord sovereign of the earth, and Ilus 
the eldest, in IIomfu, lived near mount Olympus and Ida, in the city of 
Ilium, inhabited by Mkkopes. 

I LA', Ida, and Ird, in Sanscrit, signify the earth; and these three names 
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are to be found in the Greek language: llys^ or Ilos^ signifies mud; Kra is 
the earth ; and Ida' is tlie name of the goddess Earth, Ida^a mater, both in 
frree/: and the ancient 6V///e. Atiienagoujvs, as cited by Kudbeck'^, 
informs us, that, according to Ouimieus, water was first, and from it was 
created Ilys, or Eartli, in an unformed \ I la', or I la's, was the son of 
Manu, or Noah, called also Mitiia Vauun'a in the Puranas, or the 
friendly Varuna, or Nlptunl. According to lli:svcnius, Ilaon, a 
hero, was the son of Poseidon, the (iod of the sea. Jyd, in Sanscrit, 
is the Earth; and in GmA’, Aia, 6V, ox Gaia, which last signifies (y/;7//, 
and also dust. Thus, in Sanscrit, Ud is the earth, and Ailcyani is dust and 
earth also. Aileyam-pus is synonymous with lUhpus, and is the famous 
city of Indra, and of the Gods ; i\ heavenly city, which is really a ter- 
restrial heaven. The followers of Alexander mistook a small moun- 
tain, between Cabal and the Indus, for the original Meru. 'J'his is called 
Miru-s'ringa, or the peak of Meru, in the Purdnas, and is considcK'd as 
a splinter of that holy mountain. There are many other hills thus called 
in India, besides artificial ones ; and the Gods are su|)posed to come and 
sport tliere occasionally. Hie Greeks had likewise several holy moun- 
tains, called and Ida. Euhemerus calls it Triphylian Olympus, 

because Jupiter Triphylius, or SIva, with his trident (trisul), icsides 
there, and fixed it on its summit. The Trisul is called Tri-phala, in the 
North-West parts of India, from the Sanscrit Tri-phala, wliich is rendered 
in Lexicons by lYi-eantaca, or having three points. The word phala was 
used in the West in that sense, and the obelisks in the circus were called 
Phalce. But as Tri-philios, in Greek, signifies three tribes or families, 
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Euhemerus thought proper to translate it thus; besides, he found three 
nations and cities in the legends of India, which he might conceive coun- 
tenanced his translation. The abode of Uranus was called Ccelus, or Coilus, 
by the Latians; and he is the same with Siva, called the God of Cailas, 
because he resides on Caildsa, one of the three peaks on the summit of 
Miru. 

Mount Mern is said to be of four different colours, toward the four 
cardinal points ; but the Paurdnks^ixt by no means unanimous about them; 
and the seas, through the reflection of the solar beams from each side, 
arc of the same colours. The East, like the is of a white co- 

lour; the South, like the J^aisyas, is yellow; Apara, the West, like the 
SadraSy is of a brown or dark colour; and the North is red, like the 
Cshatriyas. But in the Hairnavatchajiday Mhu is said to be supported, 
or propped, by four enormous buttresses ; that toward the East, is of 
pure gold; toward the South, of iron; to the West, of silver; and the 
buttress to the North, of copper. Thus toward the East it is yellow, 
to the South red, white to the West, and of a dark brown to the 
North. There are several other opinions, which I shall pass over 
with observing, that the Indian ocean is called Arunoda, or ArunodAdhi 
or the Rtid sea, being reddened by the reflection of the solar beams 
from that side of Mini which is of that colour; and Pliny nearly 
says the same thing*. I shall pass over the extravagant accounts of 
tliis famous mountain, represented by some as a cone, by others as an 
inverted one. In Ceylon, they say it is in the shape of an immense 
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round column; in Tibet this column is said to be square; some of llie 
followers of Jina compare it to a drum, that is to s:iy, they give it the 
shape of a barrel. This idea, however extravagant and absurd, prevailed 
once in the West, as \vc have seen before. 

VIII. The rivers flowing from Meru are four in iiuml)er: there are four 
also in scripture ; and wc read, in tlic Kdda, of four priimeval riveis of 
milk flowing from the Wats of the cow Audhumbla. In all the.se accounts, 
these rivers are only branches of an original one, called Swargangd, or 
Mandkini, in the Purki'as: in the Edda all rivers derive their origin from 
that called liver geltner ; but in scripture it has no name. 

It rises from under the feet of Visiinu, at the polar star, and, passing 
through the circle of the moon, it falls upon the summit of Miru, where 
it divides into four streams, flowing toward the four cardinal points. Ac- 
cording to Genesis, this river went forth, watering the garden of Eden, 
and of course winding through it; from thence it was parted, and be- 
came into four heads. The Paur/m'ics use the same expression, but in a 
literal sense; and suppose that these four branches pa.ss actually through 
four rocks, carved into the shape of four heads of various animals. The 
Ganges, running towards the South, passes through a cow’s head ; hence 
India is called the country of the Cv>u>, its inhabitants are descended, 
according to some, from a cow, whence they arc styled Gau-vansas, they 
were originally Go-p/ilas, or simply Pal/is, or shepherds. To the West is a 
horse’s head, from which flows the chaeshu or oxus: and the inhabitants of 
the countries bordering on it, are of course As'vas, or Turangamas, horses 
or rather horsemen. According to .Scripture the house of Tori.sRMAii, 
VoL. VIII. T t 
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or Thoroama, as he is called by Cedrenus and Sywcellus, traded in the 
fairs of Tyre, with horses. Toward the East is the head of aa elephant, 
from which flows the river Sita : and to the North is a lion’s head, from 
which flows the Bhadrasamd ; hence this country, the same with Siberia, 
is called the kingdom of the lions : and there was actually a powerful Tar- 
tarian tribe called the tribe of the lion. 

The Bauddlnsts have no rivers on Mkru; but place the origin of them 
in the South-West (juarter. The reason of this is, that they place the 
seven dwipas, or ranges of mountains, with their seas between Miru, 
and India, or Jambu-dwipa. These seven seas, or rather the river of 
milk, winding seven times round Mkru, is the original river, which 
re-appears in the South-West, and there parting, becomes into four heads 
of animals, the same as in the Purdn'as. But the rivers are very different, 
being the Ganges, the Sind'hu or Indus, the Pahkiii or Bra/nn/i-putra, which 
springs from the head of an elephant ; and for this reason upper Tibet is 
called the kingdom of the elephant, though there are no elephants there 
at present. The other river, toward the North, issues from a lion’s head, 

, anil is called SiUi : it is the 0.iw. These four rivers spring from the 
roots of the tree Jambu, of a most extravagant size. The Baudd'hists 
seem to know but of one tree of knowledge, and granting all our wishes. 
The Paurdnics have many, which they call Calpacricsha. There is but 
one in the Mosaical account, and the M^ulmans acknowledge but one, 
which they call Tuba : and our ancestors boasted of the famous Ash- 
tree Ygdrdsil. This river of milk, winding round Maru, is not peculiar to 
the followers of Budd’ha ; I remember seeing in one of tlie Purdrias, 
that the heavenly Ganges winds seven times round Mbru : that is between 
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that mountain, and the dw'ipa of Janibu. The St^r, according to my.tbo- 
logists ;in the West, went nine times round the world; for nine was a 
favourite number among them : and tlie ancient Gut/is reckoned nine 
worlds, or dw'tpas. The clevatetl plains of Mint are pcrliaps the Iiighcst 
spot, or at least the highest flat in the old continent. Its height toward 
hidia, and China, is prodigious: it is not so considerable toward the 
North, and is still less toward the North-west, where the ascent be- 
tween the Lithinas-pyr^os or stone-tower, and the station of tdic mer- 
chants trading to China, is by no means very ditlicult. The Liihinos- 
pyrgos still exists under the name of Chalsaloon, or the forty columns ; 
and is famous all over these countries. The station of the merchants is 
still their place of rendezvous to this day, and is called Tnet-Sokman, or 
the throne of Solomon. The Lithinos-pyrgos is at the extremity of a 
smalt branch jutting out of a range of mountains to the left of the road, 
or to the North, and projects toward the South, and ends abruptly in the 
middle of a plain. Its extremity, consisting of a solid rock, has been 
cut into a regular shape, with two rows, each of twenty columns. The 
front part is in a very ruinous condition, ami the upper row of columns 
remains suspended from the top : the columns below answering to them, 
with their entablature, having been destroyed. It is a most wonderful 
work, and ascribed by the natives to supernatural agents as usual. 

At the distance of a day’s march toward the East, is Hashdn, or Oshn, 
called also Oosh, or Oxesh; there begins a chain of mountains, from 
which springs a rivulet called Aschon by STBAUi^riNUEHc: the range itself 
is called by Major Hen NELL, in his map of the twenty Satrapies 
of Darius Hystaspes, There ends the country of Bokhdra, and begins 
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the empire of China, , It is a famous pass, and is naturally the rendezvous 
of the merchants trading from the West to China. It is defended by a 
fort, now in ruins, and on a small peak near it is a very ancient build- 
ing, like a tower, of a wonderful structure, called the throne of Solo- 
won, near it is a mosque of curious marble. Then, for ten days, there is 
nothing remarkable; the ground gently rismg and falling; and you ar- 
rive in the vicinity of mines of lead, which is exported all over the 
country. Two days further you enter the jdains of Cashgha, which is 
one day’s journey further. 

This account is taken from the journal of a Russian, called Czernichev, 
who travelled that way from Bokhara to Cashmir, in the year 1780, and 
was kindly given to me by P. Wendle, at Lucknow. He had been made 
prisoner on the frontiers of Siberia, by the Cahnacks, and sold as a slave 
to the Usbeck Tartars. His master, who was a merchant, went to trade 
to Cdshghar, Y&rc'hand, and Cashmir ; and, being pleased with his be- 
haviour, gave him his liberty. In company with some Armenians he came 
to Lucknau', where he was relieved by Sir Eyre Coote, whose generosity 
enabled him to revisit his native country. P. Wendle represented him 
to me as a plain honest man, and with his master he had learned Persian 
enough to make himself understood. His route from Cogend to Ydrc'hand 


is as follows : 

From Cogend to Cucan .... two days, 

Mdrheldn, one day, 

GherM/t and Ch&lsatoon . . . two days, 

Hoshdn pass one day, 

Lead mines ... ten days, 
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To Gin'cl, and entrance into 

the plains two days, 

Chhghar, with a mud tort . . one day. 

In the mountains to the right ol' the road from Cushghar, to ydrc/iaiid, 
lie was told that the Imlus had its source. According to the account of 
some natives of Samarcand, the fust part of tlic route stands tlius : 


Cojend, ^ 

CAmbadam 10 coss, 

Ciican 12 

MurghulAn 15 

Nemukhan 10 

Tukt-Sokiman or Oush 10 


Their account was from report; for they never liad travelled that way. 
CAnhAdam seems to be the Candeban in Straiilenberg’s map: Cocan ot 
Cucan, the Cqena of the Nubian geographer : and NemukhAn is the Na- 
magan of Strahlenbekg’s. The Lithinos-pyrgos seems to be theC/z^’or 
Aacaba of the Nubian geographer, which must have liad something very 
remarkable to be thus noticed. One day’s march toward the Jiast is 
the fort and pass of Astas, Atas, or JEtshan. The fort on a high hill was 
built to put a stop to the incursions of the Turks, from Bagharghar or 
Tancabas, whose capital city was thirty-seven days march to the East- 
ward. From Astas to Tobbot, there were ten days march, according to 
the same geographer, who meant CAshghAr by it, perhaps, because the 
caravans to, and from Tibet met there; and Mr. Danville is of the same 
opinion. In Ulugbeg’s tables, and in the Ayin-Acberi in the printed co- 
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pies, we read Itus instead of Ousk : the distance between Cogend and Oush 
is about one hundred and thirty miles, wliich agrees tolerably well with 
the above account. 

Between the ranges to the North and South of Mhu, the Paurh'icn 
place two other ranges of mountains; one on each side of Mint, and 
in a North and South direction. The Western range, called Gand'hamA- 
dam, does really exist, and answers to the Comadi mountains of Ptolemy, 
called also Cttmuda in the Purdnas. But the Eastern range, called Mdhja- 
vdn, and answering to the former, exists but in the imagination of the 
Paurdnks; symmetry certainly required it, and this was enough for 
them. 

IX. In the Va^iu Purhria, we are told, that the water or Ogha of the 
ocean, coming dowm from heaven like a stream of Amrita upon Mini, 
encircles it, through seven channels, for the space of 84,000 Yojanas, and 
then divides into four streams, which, falling from the immense height of 
Miru, rest themselves in four lakes, from which they spring over the 
mountains through the air, just brushing the summits. This wild ac- 
count was not unknown in the West; for this passage is translated, 
almost verbally, by Pliny and Q. Curtius, in speaking of the Ganges. 
Cttm mdgno J't'agore ipsius slntim fmtk Ganges erumpit, et magnorum 
montium juga recto al\«eo stringit, e* ubi primim mollis plamiies contmgat, 
in (jiiodam keu hospitatiiv. The words in Italics are from Pirvy*, the 
others from CuKTio.sf. 


• Pliny VL c. is®. 


t (SiTiTnrs VHf. c. 9°. 
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These four lakes are called Arutroda in the East; MAnam in the South ; 
in tlie West Sitoda: the fourlli, in the North is called AJahA-lihudrA. 

From AIAna-Sitrovara, or, according to tlic vulgar pronunciation, M/in- 
taraur, the lake of M/nta or AfAnaxa, issues the Ganges. According to 
Puha'n-oir, who accompanied the late Lama to C/iina, and had seen 
that lake in his way from Lassa to Ladac, it is called in Ti/ut, CJiu- 
MApatih, or the lake of AIApauh. In the Lama's map it is called Mapama: 
but Pur'an-oir, a well informed man, assured me that its true name 
was MApanh. It was probably written at first Alapam by Portuguese Je- 
suits, in whose language the letter M, at the end of a word, has a nasal 
sound, as it had in Latin, and is to be sounded like the letter N at the end 
of a word in French. 

This lake is constantly called MAmaraur by pilgrims ; but there ap- 
pears, according to the Pam'Anks, to be another, a great way to the 
North ; this they call Bindu-Sarmara, or the lake formed by the Bitulu, 
or drops of water falling from the hair of Maha' deva, when he re- 
ceived the holy stream, from on high, on his head. There is certainly 
some confusion in the PurAnas ohoni MAm-Sarwara ; and we must then 
acknowledge two lakes of that name : one on tire summit of Mtru, and 
the other to the South of it : for the sacred books cannot be reconciled 
otherwise. In that case Bindu-sarovara, mentioned but seldom, is the same 
with the Southern Mana-sarorvara. The great MAm-saravara, which 
proceeded from the heart of Brahsia', is on MAru, and the four great 
rivers issue from it : but from this Mansaraur, South of Miru, the Canges 
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sea 

is the only river issuing. It is of course the same with Bindursaraur, or 
the lake Mdpanh of those of Tibet. 

According to Poha'n-gib, this lake is situated on an elevated plain 
covered with long grass, to the North of which is a conical hill called 
Khyem-lung, and dedicated to Maha'-deva ; and which is inserted in 
the map of the Lamas, but without name, and with two roads ending 
there.. It is one of the Southern peaks of mount Cantaisch, which rises 
above the rest to an amazing height. A small stream, rising behind the 
subordinate peak of Khyem-lung, is considered by pilgrims as the source of 
the Ganges. There ended the survey of the Lama mathematicians ; and 
the countries to the South, and South-West, were added afterwards, from 
the report of natives. During the rains the lake is said to overflow, and 
several streams rush down from the hills : but they soon dry up, e\en 
the sacred stream itself not excepted. 

According to Pura'n-gtb, and other pilgrims from India, this exten- 
sive plain is surrounded on all sides by peaks, or conical hills, but very 
irregular : toward the North they rise gradually, and a little beyond the 
sugar-loaf hill of Khyem-lung begins the base of Cantaisch. Toward the 
East the range of peaks is very low, forming only a serrated crest. To 
the South this crest is much higher than toward the other cardinal points : 
but, to the North, the mountains beyond the crest are very high. The 
Southern crest is very near the banks of the lake. The lake itself forms 
an irregular oval, approaching to a circle, but tire two inlets or smaller 
lakes to the North are said not to exist, for Puba'.n-gir’s route was to 
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the North of tlie lake, and close to its sliore, and lie did not see them. 
Pilgrims are five days in going round the lake, and the plaee of wor- 
ship, or Gotnbah, is to the South. It eonsists of a few hiit.s, with irn‘giil:ir 
steps down the banks of the lake. The Ganges issue.s fioin if, and dining 
the dry season its stream is hardly five or six inches deej). It does not 
go through the lake called Laiiken in the maps; it flows to the South- 
East of it, at the distance of two or three co.ss. This lake is railed in 
/ndia the pool of Ra'v A Na : and because he is the Lord of LancA ; hi.s 
pool is called the lake of LancA, or Lanken, in the maps. 

• 

The lake of JfiMwam/r is mentioned by Pi.inv, as I observed before, 
and it is probably the same that is mentioned by Ctesias, who says it 
was eight hundred stadia in circumference. M. Polo describes it as to . 
the West of Tibet, but does not mention its name. It is noticed by P. 
Monserrat, who accompanied the Emperor Acbar in his expedition to 
Cabul, in the year 1581. He calls it MAnsaruor, and, from the report of 
pilgrims, places it in thirty-two degrees of latitude North ; and about 
three hundred and fifty miles to the North-East of Serhind. The first Eu- 
ropean wlio saw it, was P. Amdrada, in the year 16'24 : and in the years 
1715, and 1716, it was visited by the missionaries P. r)EsiDEKi(;.s, and 
Emanuel Freyer. 

• 

The Burmahs call this lake AnaudAt, and place four heads of animals 
to the four cardinal points, from which spring the four great rivers ; and 
thus, in the opinion of the divines of Tibet and Ava, this lake is the real 
MAn-saraur. From this description one might be induced to suppose this 
lake to be the crater of a Volcano, but much larger than any now existing. 

VoL. VIII. U a 
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Ctesias says that a liquid matter like oil was swimming on its surface, 
and was carefully collected by the inhabitants, and M. Polo adds, that 
pearls were found there. The pilgrims I have consulted knew nothing either 
of this precious oil or of the pearls. They shewed me, hoWever, small peb- 
bles, some like pease, others as big as a pigeon’s egg, which they told me 
were found on the shores of that lake, and that pilgrims used totakeafmv 
of them as relies, to give to their friends : and I was presented accordingly 
with some. They are in general as transparent as the purest chrystal, and 
I should suspect them to be pieces of chrystal, broken and rounded by mu- 
tual attrition, occasioned by the motion of waters. 

To the West of this lake springs the Sita-Cant'hi, probably the Sitocatis 
.of Arrian. It is called also the Mkch'M-GangA, or impure and 

is supposed, by some, to be' the same with the'Satlaj or Sitlodd in the Pan- 
jib : this erroneous idea seems to originate from its being called by pilgrims 
Sitlodd ; but its true name is Sitodd, nearly synonymous with SitiC-edHt'kd- 
The famous jAYA-8iNHA,i?fl/flA oiJaypoor, sent people as far as theCow’s- 
mouth, and they found that the Sitodd, after flowing ftn a considerable 
space toward the West suddenly turned to the South, came within two 
miles of the Cow’s-mouth, and fell into Ganges about sixteen cobs lower. 

To {he East, or para, is the Arun'oda lake, literally the ^vater or lake of 
A run' a or Danvn : and it is called to this day Orin-nor, or the lake of Orin, 
and from it flows the yellow river, the Sitd of the Pttrdrias, called also 
Para-Garidica, or Eastern GanWicff. 


Apaben'a, or to the West, is the Sitodd lake from which issues the 
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Ap^m-Gat^dicd or Western Ganfdicd, called also Chacshu in the Piivdn'as, 
OiTus by the Gteekt, and Cpcsha by the natives. This lake at the source 
of the Oxus , is noticed in some maps ; by the natives it is called Ctil or 
the lake; and by Persian authors Dk'sardn ; according to Sir W. Jones, 
in his life ofNADiE-SHAH; Deva~sara, in Sanscrit, signities the lake of the 
Gods, or the divine lake. According to them it is near the mountains of 
Andemat from the Sama'it And'ha-Tamasa, or And'h-Tamas: both wonls 
imply darkness ; but be^g joined together, imply it in a superlative degree ; 
and it is the name of one of the divisions of hell. On their summit is the 
Belur, or dark country of the maps. The Ant'/icma mountains arc called 
Sacrdntkema by BernardGof.z. An intelligent and well informed native 
of Biducskan, and royal messenger of that country for forty years, under 
Ahmed and Zeman-Suah, informed me that Ser-Anthma is the true 
name; tbatser or sere/t signifies in his country, ewd, limit, ox border, and 
appears to be the name of a place near the Antlicma mountains, as Ser-IIind, 
or on the borders of Hind. This lake is said to be three days journey in 
circumference. The Oxus docs not spring immediately from it, but at the 
distance of fifteen miles to the West it emerges from the ground. The 
Cocska is the sacred stream which sanctifies the wateis of the Oxus ; but by 
no means the main stream, which is more to the North. It is so with re- 
gard to the Ganges, the sacred stream of which is called Alaca-nanda, and 
is but a small river, the source of which is twelve coss to the North-East of 
Badarichrama, and, I believe, about 130 miles from JJardudr. From the 
lake to the hills to the Eastward is an extensive plain, called Sirugh-Chopau n, 
or the plains of Chopaxrn. There are four places there mentioned by Goi.z, 
Ciarciunar, or Char-Chundr the four cedars, like the four cedars, or pines, 
perhaps, near Cashmir, called ChAr-Chmdr also: these four trees no longer 

Uu 2 
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exist *. SarcU was explained to me, by Cambeb-Ali, the king's tnessen- 
ger, by Stnh-cul, or fser-cul close, or on the borders of the lake; suid 
paml by Scr-pamer. These mountains are called in the Ptaratias Cutmtda, 
the Comaili of Ptolemy, and Anjana or Crtshm the black mountains. 
Cambkr-Ali gave me a dreadful account of them from report, for he 
never saw them but at a distance. 

'I'he fourth lake in tin: North is caWed Mahd-Bhadra, which is probably 
the lalvc Sahwix, from which flows the river Irliz. As the epithet Malta 
implies a great lake, I afn .sometimes inclined to suppose it to be the same 
with the lake Baikal; but it is too much out of the way ; though I must 
confess, that its distance can be no objection with the Paurdn'ks. Besides, 
the Baikal lake is called to this day Sxceto-nwre, or the holy and sacred sea, 
and the country about it, mid all along the Ergone, or Argon, is considered 
as holy by the Hindus, who occasionally visit this sacred ^pot. Bell, in 
his travels, mentions his seeing a Hindu there from Madrds. Strahlen- 
BERO saw another at Tobolsk, who, it seems, had settled there. I have seen 
two who had visited that country, one was called Arees'wara, whom I men- 
tioned in my essay on mount Caucasus. The four sacred rivers springing 
from the Man-sarovara, according to the divines of Tibet, are the Bramd- 
putra, the Ganges, the Indus, and the Slid. The Ganges is the only one 
that really issues from that lake, or if the three others do, it must be through 
subterranean channels ; and such communications, whether real or imagii)- 
ary, are \’cry common in the Purdnas. The<S'«Vd may be the Sitodd, Sitlodd, 
supposed to communicate with the 'ISatlaj or 'Satodara, thus called from its 
hundred branches or bellies, through which it is supposed to fall into the sea. 

'* Mr. Forster renders the word CAiMdr hy plane trem io bb account of CaeKmir, and be u 
pethaiis right. 
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The Indns was supposed formerly to have its source not tar from Mun- 
sariTjara, which P. Monserhat places in thirty-two dcgiecs of latitude 
North; ami tlic source of the in latitude 32” Ij', the difference of 
longitude between the source and the lake 1* 43'. 

The difference of longitude hetween Delhi, and Manxarovara is according 
to Mo.nserrat 3° 2'. This places Mansarovara in 82° 2 of longitude, 
and both its longitude apd latitude are remarkably correct : but what is 
more surprising, the good father was ignorant that the fjVmge.v issued from 
it. AbulFazil places the source of the IndM nearly in the same latitude 
with Cashmir, but eighteen degrees to the Eastward. 'I'iic Lidus has its 
s6urcc four or five days journey to the North- Vt'est of Yi'rrc'/uiiul, ac- 
cording to CzKRNicHE;r: it runs thence in a direction South South- 
East toward and within two days journey of it : nay, merchants, 

who trade from India to Cushghar, say it can be done in one chiy. The 
Indus'xhcn turns immtdiately toward the West, taking an immense sweep 
round Cashmir ; and the place, near Lddac, where it turns suddenly to the 
Westward, has been mistaken for its source. 

X. The followers of Jina in the Trai-loeya-derpaiia represent the old 
continent, as consisting of two concentric dxvipas, of the same superficial 
extent. They call the whole world Arai, or A'dai-dwipas, literally the two 
and half Islands, Tlie two first dxvipas arc Zambu in the centre, and 
Dhdtuci: and they are divided by an intermediate sea. The whole is 
surrounded by the ocean, in w'hich are many islands, called, in general, 
Antaca or Anta-mai-dxeipas, or the islands at the anta (end, or extremity) 
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of the world. The first of tliem is the White Island, and the last Smay. 
ambhieoa-dwipa, called Pushcara in the Purin'as. 

Beyond this is the half of Pushcara, the 'Swam'a-bhumi of the Purh'as, 
which surrounds the world, as well as the mountain of Mdnasottara, 
called Locihca by the Paurhlics. Beyond this circular range is the 
other half Pushcara: but as it is out of the world, it is not included in 
their system of geography. 

In the division of the old Continent into nine parts by the Paurdn'ics, 
Bhdrala is erroneously introduced: it should be Ndbaki, For Agnid'hra, 
the son of Priyavrata, the eldest son of Adima, had nine sons; called 
Naba'hi, Iea'vratta, Cimporusha, Harivarsha, Cetumaea, Bha- 
draVva, Raman'aca, Hiran'maya, andCuRu. Thus we read in >&/»- 
choniathon that Phos, Phur, or Phlox, answering to Agni’dhea, begat 
sons of vast bulk, whose names were given to the countries they inhabited. 

Priyavrata had ten sons, as we have seen before ; among whom was 
Agnid'hra. Three withdrew into forests; and the seven remaining were 
appointed to rule over tlie seven great divisions of the world, called the 
seven dmipas. The great grandson of Agnid’hra, called Bharata, gave 
his name to the country South of Himdlaya, which, under that denomina- 
tion, was originally confined to India; but it is now made to extend from 
sea to sea, along the range of the Snowy mountains. This we are told in 
general in the Purdhas : but it is by no means the case, as it will appear 
from the particulars, that Bhdrala, forms a semi-circle round 
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beginning in the West in fifty-two degrees of latitude, or nearly so: being, 
as it is declared in the Purdit'ag, in the shape of a Cow. 

To King Dhauata, Maha'deva gave eight sons and one danghlcr, 
called Ila', or Cumdri, emphatically the Maiden, A new division of the 
Earth took place according to some; but the general opinion is, that it 
was only a partial one. Be this as it may, it appears that, out of the 
ten divisions of tlie old Continent, BMrata, included nine; Curie, in the 
North, being excepted and left out. 

According to the Prabhha-c'han'da, the names of these nine c'han'das 
or sections are, reckoning from the East toward the West, Indra-dcvipa 
or Gand’haroa-c'han'da, Casern, Tamrapum'ah, Gabhastimdn, Cum&rkd, 
(In£a ), Nagd-c'han'da, Saumya, Varuna-c'harida, and Gand’harva-c'hakda 
again. In the RevA-dhan’da, their names are thus exhibited ; Gand'harva, 
Cdsei’U, Tamraparni, Gabkastimh, Cumdrkd or India, Ndga, Saumya, 
Varutta, Chari dr a-dw'tpa. 

In the same section we find another variation; Gand'hatva, Cdseru, 
Tamrapatra (erroneously for Tamra-purtiah ), Shilastica, Cumdrkd ( India ), 
Bhdga-dwipa (probably for Ndga ), Saumya, Varutna and Ckan!dra-dwipa, 
The first and the last divisions are, in general, called Ghand'harva-dhatida, 
being supposed to be the abode of the Gods, with their usual retinue of 
heavenly musicians. Through the seven remaining divisions, seven rivers 
are said to flow. They have a common source in the lake from which 
issues the Ganges. To the East are, the Nalini, flowing through Casern; 
the PAvani, through Tamrapumdh; Hlddini, through Gabhastimdn. To 
the West, the Sitd or Jaxartes flows through the country of Varwta; 
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the Ckacshu, through Sautnya; and the Sind'hu, through N6ga-c'han'da. 
Between these, in the middle, is the Gmtges, which flows through Cuma- 
ricA-c'han'da or India. 


In the V6yu PurAm, the origin of these seven rivers is thus described; 
North of CailAsa is the Gaura mountain, at the foot of which is the Bin- 
du-sarmara, or lake with golden sand. There went Bhagiratha to 
fetch the 6rfl«gcs, caWtA Tripafha-g&, because it goes through three paths, 
or channels. 

There he obtained the Ganges from Maha'-deva, which, ■ dividing into 
seven streams or paths, is called, from that circumstance, Saptad'hd. 
The goes through countries inhabited by the Sirind’kras, the Cun- 
talas with long hair, the Chinas, for this is considered as the native coun- 
try of the Chinese ; the Barbaras, Yavasas, Druhas, TushAras living among 
snow, Cuiindas, Ancas, Loccecaras. The SitA goes towards tlie West, and 
falls into the sea of salt water. 

The Chaeshu flows through the countries of the Chinamarm, or China- 
men, Tanganas, SarvthCABeas, Sand'hras, TushAras; Tumpacas, readXwm- 
pacas, PuhvttS, Daradas, 'Saeas or Sa.rons. 

Tire Sind'An goes through the Daradas, Casmfras, Gand'haras oxGandari, 
Yaxanasox Greeh of Bactria, Hridas, Rhotas, the Rkodoes of the Bassarics 
of Dioitysius*, 'Sivapattras (living in the town of or Sheopoor), 
IndrahAsas VadAntis, Visarjayas, Saind'havas, (living on the banks of the 


Stephan of Bi/zantivm ad vocem. 
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Sind'huX IhuHVliracaracas^ Brahmatas^ Bhirarohfivas^ 'Sunchmuclui,^, ird^ 
d'hamanujs. The Gafints llows throiioh the daud' harms, Cia/htnis, Vucshas, 
R(kshas(ts, VidifMliaras, draoas (or large snakes; these aie tiihes of 
demons, goocl and bad, in tlie hills), (Vi/apagrdmacas, Pdradas, 'Sviganas, 
'Sms'as Cirdtas, Pnlindas, Carams in Cara about Tanehsar, Sum-Uhdratas, 
Panchdlas, Cds'i or Benares, Matsgas, Magadlias (or South Bahar), Brah- 
mottaras, /Ingas, Bangas, Calingas,Tamraifptns {ox Tamlo(-h}, SanhBhdrata 
or Sammdrata, as pronounced in the spoken dialects, signilics a native* 
0^ India: and I am told, that it is if'sed, thongli vciy seldom, in that 
sense. The ///rW/V?/ or Brahmdpufra goes through the Xrs/iddas, Rdeshasas, 
Upa-Bangas, (or near /?e//ga/\ tiie (or boatmen^ Rishieas, Sila- 

mac has, Ceralas, Oshtaetirnas, Ciralas, CdloJaras, I ream' as, Camaras, 
Swarnabhushilas (liv ing nciw S:eurna-gam, ox Sfmargaam, near Dhacca.) 

The Pdvani llows through eoiintiies inluihited by tlie /Ipafliai, or 
wlio.se country is without patli.s, tlien through the largx* lake of IndraP- 
hyumna, through the living near dithcult passes, the I/idra- 

sambupafhas, tlie Mud'ltyiuaunidnas, the Xania, seams, llic Cas'u-prdcara- 
?ias, then falls into that seji, in which is Indra-dwipa, and which joins 

the sea of salt. The Xalini goes through the Tamaras, remaikablc for 

) 

their (piivers, as implied by their name, throiigli the Ilansn’mdrgas, or 
those living near the paths (;f the /Inwres, or water fowls, that is to say, 
among marshes; through t\m Sadnohhaeas, or w ho se('iii to lepeat inccj^- 
.santly the words hong hang, like the CV/o/w, then, after foreiiig its way 
tlirough many hills, it goes thiough tlie Carnaprdvardnas, or wearing 
ear-rings, then llnoiigli tlic Asra-niuehas, lioi.sed’aeed, Skatas, ])aiiof- 

VOT. VIll. X X 
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faced, Parvatamanus or hill-men, and VidyM'haras, and falls into the Ma- 
hodad'hi, or great sea. 

The PAvani is probably the river of PA or BIiA, and called* oi 
water of PA before it enters China, where it is called Kin-sha-kyang, and 
Vangtse-kyang. The lake of Iiulrad'hyuimia is probably that, which co- 
vered once the province of Yu-quang, and was drained up in great measure 
by one of the Emperors of China; some extensive lakes in the lower 
grounds still remain. The epithet of Namascaras is well adopted to the 
Chinese, from their polite and ceremonious behaviour, with bowing, &c. 

Tlie drvipa of Indra, a very large island, appears to be Japan : for it is 
described as the island of the rising sun, which is the meaning of the 
words Jai)an or Gepuen. The Nalini, called Sind'hu, or Bnrra-Attock by 
pilgrims from India, is the Hoang-ho or Cara-Moran. It is called the 
great Attack, or forbidden river, because strangers are seldom permitted 
to go beyond it. This forbidden river is noticed by Pliny *, though he 
does not mention its name. It was equally forbidden to those, who came 
from the West, on the part of the Romans ( negotiatores nostri ), or to 
those who came from India. For there were two roads frequented by 
merchants, according to Ptolemy, from the metropolis of China; one lead- 
ing to. Bactra, and the Western countries, and the other to Palibothra anA 
India. 

The learned in Nopal, consider the Brahmaputra to be the HlAdini of 


Pliny 46*, C. 32*. 
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their sacred books. There cainc to Benares, about nine years aj^o, a 
most respectable native from that country, called IhiAoniAr’iiA : beint^ 
very old, he wished to die on the banks of the (hvtgcs, at the holy 
place oi Cas'i. He had been to China, and favoured me with a short 
account of his journey. There, he says, that the Burrampootcr is the 
same with the Illadini, and that the Ilara-morcn is the Nalini. I’his 
river, says he, is also called, by Hindu pilgrims, the Burrah-attaea, or 
great Attack, or forbidden river. He had promised to favour me with 
further particulars ; but soon after, the venerable ofd man breathed his last 
on the banks of the Ganges. 

The dwipa of Chan'dra in the West will appear, in the course of this 
work, from the Purht'as, to include the British isles : but as it is con- 
sidered here as one of tlie nine grand divisions of the Empire of Bhhraia, 
the Paurdtiics must have comprehended under that appellation a mon; 
extensive region altogether, than the British isles, and including I'he 
Western parts of Europe, under the name of Liguria, or Lloegyr, which 
I shall shew hereafter to be synonymous with the country ofChaddra, 
or Lunus, emphatically called UrApa, or the I^rd of the Zodiac, llic king 
of the dictpa ot Chan'dra being considered as a vassal, was occasionally 
summoned to appear before his Ixrrd Paramount, with all the Kings of 
the world in India, at least, according to the Revd-chatida, a section of 
the Scanda-purdria. 
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SECTION II. 

JJst of Mountains, Rivers, and Cou.vTun s, /ro?/? ///(‘ Puran a^, 

and other Books. 

I. IN the Brahmin da-Fu7'ina'^ \vc tlic following list of the 
mountains, rivers, and countiies in the Ein[)irc of Bhauiata. 

To the East it is bounded by the tribes of Ciralas, or shc|)herds, living 
in tlic hills to, the North and North-East Bengal ; to the AVest, by the 
Vavanas^ ov Greeks oi Bavtriana. The four great tribes live in the middle, 
and there arc seven ])rincipal ranges of mountains, or eida parvatas : Ma- 
'hendra, toward Madras^ Malaya, on the coast of Sahya, towaul 

Poonah, Suctunan, Rksha, VinUlhya (the jB/W hills), ^ixuX Fariyatra, 

"llie inferior mountains are Mandara, Vaihara, Dardura, Cohi ha la, Su- 
sa rasa, Afaindea, Fedhyuta, Sriparvata, Catuea, Cul'asaila, Tungoprastlia, 
Crishndgiriy Godkana, Ilari-parvata, Fiishpagiri, Jayanta, Raixdtaea, near 
the Ret d, or Narmada river. In these mountainous countries liv e tlie \lryyii 
Mlecfihas, or fbreigners; and all, tliesc mountains arc in the Decean. 

The principal layers are Gang/t, Sindha, Saras cal iy Satadru or Satlaj, 
Chandrahhaga or Chinaby Yamuna or Jamna, Sarayd or Sarjea', Airarati 
or Uary, I hast a or BidastUy Viposa or Bey a, Devica, Cuhu, Gomatiy 
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D'hutJjdpay B/ihudd^ Drhhadvaity Caus'ici or Cus'tj, rrltit/d, Xirjiii, 
Gimdaci^ TcsIiUy Lohitd: all these flow from Ilunavatf or the siiowv 
mountains. 

Vedumviti, Falavatt, J'rafraohnt^ Sinddiu, J^ar/msu, C/iaffd^Vidy Saddhirdy 
Miihi near Camhay, Para, Chanminvati Vidisdy FtlrdViitd oi Vnlwd liver, 
S'lpv/i near Ijjui/ty Avanti: all these ri\er8 flow I’loin the mountains of 
Pdriydtra, Sofidy Ntipnuidd, Suwahddnaiin, MtDiducuUy Das'anid fioni 
Vhitraditd, Tamasd^ Pippald Sroniy Caratoydy Curvdtyd, Ptsuilucu Chi- 
iotpald, Vipdsd, Janihuld, I lilurdhiniy Simrajdy 'Siaiimatiy Matcundy Tn- 
dii/ij Cramd: Tliose aic born from the Riesha mountains. 

The T/ipi Taptiy Payoshn iy Xinind'hydy Madr/iy NiAiadduiy Vniardy Vm- 
taratfi near CuitaCy SinihahKy Ciomidvaiiy Nipdy M(di('hi>(nn'fy Dur^^dy A/h 
tahsild ; all tliese sprinj^ fiom the VimChya mountains, (toddvariy Bhinui' 
ranuy Crishndy WnUy Vanjuldy 7)f/ii((tl)h(tdrdy Suprayoydy ('arcri: all thes(‘ 
come from the Sahya mountains. , CriUunitldy Idmraparn iy Cavwujdy Pn- 
yiyaldvaliy from the Mahiyu mountains. Trisdmdy RUuculydy J)raislia//f^ 
Tridird, Ldti^dini, Fansad'hard: These proceed from the mountains of 
Mahcmlvd. 

Rlshicdy Sui'iwidriy Mandap^dy Mandavdhuiiy Cripdy Pahh'huy fVom tlie 
mountains of all these rivers flow immediately into the ocean. 

This is iiot true, for the Sarasrofty Ya7moidy Gomatiy S^v. fall into the 
Ganges. 

Then follow a list of countries: the names arc in the plural, and of 
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rourse signify the inliabitants of tliesc countries. Curu near Tahnesar, 
l*ancli&la, 'Silva or Salava, Jangala, 'Surasena, the Suraseni of Arrian, 
Bhadracara, Bod'hi, Pat'hes'xvara, Vatsa, Cisrlshta, Culya, Cmtakt, Cas'i- 
cos'ala or Benares, Tilinga, Magad'ha, Vrlca: tlicsc are in Mad’hyadeda 
or middle of India. 

In the North of the Sahya mountains rises the Godavex'i: on the banks 
of the Crlshni, are extensive and famous districts: there is the mountain 
Crovadd' liana, made by In ora; through Ua'ma’s pleasure it is 
or heaven, 'riicrc Biiaradwa'ja built a town, with gardens and pools. 
Vahtica Balk, Vatad'h/ma, Abh'ira or Pallis, in Candeish; Culatoyaca, Apa- 
rita, Sudra, Pahwava, Cliarma-chan'daca, probably the Charmee of Pliny, 
Cambqja, Cuj or Coj, lioh-CoJ or Arachosia, Darada Dardce Daxvurd, Bar- 
bara or Varvara Priyalaucica, Pina, TusMra, or snow country. Bahya- 
lodara; there live the descendants of Atri and Bharadwa'ja ; Prast'- 
hala, Cas'eruca, Lampicast'hanaca, those who live near the sthan of Lam- 
paca or Lamech, now Lamgan; Pidica, Juhuda, Apaga, Alimadra, there live 
Ciratas, or shepherds ; Tmara, Hansamarga, Cas'mira, Tangana, Chulica, 
Bihuca in the Vayu Purina, 'A lma, Purn'a-darva. 

To the East are the And'hravita, Sujaraca, Antaragiri within the hills, 
Bihirgiri without the hills, Plavangava, Angeya Malada, or Hilda, Mli- 
laxarli, Brahmottara, Pravijaya, Bhirgaringeya, Art'haca, Pragjyotisha, 
now Gohali, in Assam, Miin'da, J'idcha the country of the famous Janaca: 
Tamraliptica or Taiiiloolc, Mila, the Mulli and mount of Pliny, 

toward the Ganges, now Mal-bimm in Midnapoor, Magad'ha, or South 
Bakar, Gai'iiid'lia. Toward the South h Pin'dya, the country of Pan- 
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biov, Cerala, Cerala-desra, Chailya or Chola CommnMa, Culi/a Sduca, 
Mashka, Cumuna, MahA-Rasht'ras Mahi-rattas, Muliisliica, Colinga, A!j- 
hira, or Pallis, Vaishica, A'iavya, living in the middle of tliicic forests, 
Vara, Pnlinda, Vind'hya-murvica, Vaidarbha or Burra-Xagpuor, Dartdaca, 
Paunica, Maunica, Asniaca, lihoga-vard'liatta, Nairn tea, Cant ala, And'hra, 
now Ttimgana, Udbhida, Natuca, Alica. 

T1)C next are in froi^t of the Vind'hy a mountains; Suryucura, Colin'dna, 
Ditrga, Cdltfaca, Puleya, S'urala, Rupasa, Tdpasa, (these arc* probably 
the of Ptoi.emy; for, in the Dekan, they pronounce tliat word 

Tahasa,) Surasita, Caranedra, Ndsieya, Antara-N armada within tlu* Nar- 
madd, Bhdnu-Cach'ha, Mdheya, Sds'vala. 

Tlie following are behind the mountains of Vind'hya: Mdlaxa, Caruslia, 
Mecula along the Narmadd, called also Mecald, Utcala, or Orissa, Ut- 
tamdrdna, Dcs'dratid, (the country of Dosarenr, in the Pkhipi.us and 
PTOi.rMV,) Bhya, Cishcind'haca, Tosala, (the Tosale of Ptoi.fmv, and 
Jesual of European travellers,) Cos'ala, Traipura or Tipperah, I'uidka, Tu- 
mura, Tupura, Shatasura near Naishad’ha-desd, Anaya, (in the Vdyu Pu- 
rdtia, Anaya,) Tun'dkera, Vitihotra, D'hananjaya, 

There are also other countries called Nigarhara for Nagarhara, called 
Nakkrhur in the Ayin Acberi, near Cabal, Ilansamdrga, the Hurisa, pro- 
bably the white Hunni of Cosmas Inuopleustes, in the sixth century, 
and who inhabited the upper part of the Panjdb. llieir chiefs were called 
Gollas, and it, is related, that once their army besieging a city, drank up 
all the water round it; as water is very scarce in that country. 
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it is very possible. Darca, Sahanhaca, Trigaria, Malam^ Cirata 
T/masa. 

If, In the f^ar/i-sanhiia, an astronomical treatise, tlierc is a more com- 
plete list. In MiuChyamy middle or inland country, arc the following 
tribes: Jihadra, Arimeda, Man'davya, Salava, Nipa, Udjihanay Mhu, 
Vatsdy Ghoshay Ydtmmay Sdrasvaia, Matsa or AfaisyUy all these aic Mad'hy- 
(unica or in the midland Maniuracay Apa-Jyothlia, Dltarmaranydy ISiiva- 
sadly Gaurdgnva with white wix'ks,^ Uddchicdy Pdn'dydy Guddsvdlfhdy Penh 
chdtdy Sdccla ox Odxk wwA liauircSy Cdiicdy Curu, Cdlacoii, Gucurdy P/iri- 
y/itrd (said to he at the source of the Chnmbul)y in other Purmds it is 
called Pdnpdtra ; Ndgdy Audumbdray Cdpislit'dldy Gajdhvdya, Toward the 
\L\\^[yVLXt i\\(^ AnjdmtyVrishdbhdy ly/ncdjdy PndmOy Midyavdtgiriy Vydghra- 
Hide ha or Tygcr-faced, Suhim/y Cdrvat dy Clidu'drapiirdy Surydcdrandy Cliasdy 
Mdgddlidy Sivii'giriy the mountains of the Siviras, (These no longer exist 
as a nation : their name, in the spoken dialects, is Suii\ " They are‘ saiil 
to have been very powerful once in the Gdiigctic provinces, as well as the 
Jihdr tribe, who no longer form a body.) The SiviraSy or A‘/7y/?us\ i|re the 
Sdbiri of Nonnus. Mitdiila or North Bahary Samatat'dy Un'drdy Asvdv/h 
daiui or horse-faced, Dantuvacdy Prdtjyotishdy the Lauhitya river, Cshivoda- 
Samudvdy the sea or lake of milk, Punishada or Canibals, lUlaya-giriy 
Bhddrdy Gdiuldca those of Gandn or GddVy (the Coiygdzm of Ptolemy,) 

Painidi'dy L'/cdld, Cdsi^ Mirdld, Anibashl'd, (the AwbdSt<J£ of Aiiuian,) Kcth 

% 

Jnfdd or singlc-ibotcd, Tamrdiiptka or Tdmlooky Cos'dlacdy called Tosala- 
Cosdldcd in the preceding list, Varddlidnuhidy or Burdicaii. 


In tlu‘ South- lk;st is Cosdht, (>/////:,' j, lunigdy Apa-Bangdy Jdi'ordj 
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Atiga^ Sialica, rUlarbhiiy J^atsa, Aud'hray Vaidica^ Urddhva-cihifa, with 
high necks,) Vrlsha^ NuUccra or Ndricelu, Sumatra ^ according to (l^c / r/- 
hatcatlw^ Chanm-dxvtpa^ Vind'hydntaravdsinay (living in the interior parts 
of the Vindliyan mountains,) Tripura or Tippvruh, ^Smasrud'hara, lima- 
cutUy Vydlagriva^ (witli necks like snakes,) Mahdgriva, (long necks,) Ckh- 
dndliay CAntdcastliali^ Nhhadha-rAsht'raf Purica^ Dasarana, Kaguaparna^ 
'Sahara^ a wiki race. 

f 

In the South is Lanca^ or tlic peninsula oi Malava^ Calajiiia^ Sauricarnu^ 
Talkata^ Girinagara^ Malaya the Malabar coast, Daradura^ Maheudi'a, 
Malindra^ Mtru-CacKha, CarcoVa, Tanca^ Vanavasi^ Sivica, Chanicara^ 
Cauncan'Uy \4bhira^ 'AcarUy VenUy AvantacUy Dasapuniy Gouardduy Ctra- 
lacuy CarviAtUy Mahat'aviy Chiltra-Cutay NAsicyay CoUagiriy CholUy Craun- 
cha-dxvipiihy (the islands of tlie water fowls oi Lacca-diveSy) Jafad'karOy 
CavtryUy Rishyamuchay Vaiduryay SanchUy or islands of shells, (they are 
more generally calleil BaraiadLwA Barola; hence cowries are called Ba- 
rat'aSy because they come from that country). Miictatri Vurkhara, 
lyharmapattana-dxcipay an island opposite Xo D'karimpattan, (lyiiarma- 
pattan was formerly a place of some note between Calicut and Canamr.) 
Ganaradiiray Crisfwa-Vdlaray PiskUy Suryadriy Cusumamgay TumbaxanUy 
Carmaneyacay Yamyodad'hl the sea of YamUy or Southern sea, TApasasrama- 
lUshicUy Canchipuray Caujivm^amy China-pattana or MadraSy DcvarshicUy 
Si/ihAla or Ceylotiy RislMbhUy Bala-daa-pattanay or Malta BalipurUy now 
Mavdivoramy DandacananUy Timhigalay SanA-bhadray Caclthay Cunjaradarly 
Tamraparni, 


In the South-West is Pahu'avay Cambojay Arachoslay Sind'/tu, Sauvira, 
VoL. VIII. V y 
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Vidamucha, Ainba, Ambashl'a, Campilla, Narimuc'ha, 'Anartta, Pftenagiri, 
VaMiia-indrgana, {thoHC who live toward the passes leading into the couiitiy 
of the Yfivanas, or6'/‘t’e/« of Bacthiana, or the frontiers of the V(kamis,) 
('anifipr/rvania, Sabaraca, 'SMra, Barbara, Cirata Chanda, Crctayk' inja, 
Abhira, Clianchttca, Hemngiri, Shid'lm-Calaca, Raivdfaca, Surashi'ra, 
Bddara, DraviJa. These are in the great sea, or near the great sea, Ma- 
n’hiHiii, Megbodn, Vanogha, Cslmrarparia, \sv\ou\.\, Apara'ntica, at the 
end of the West, Sdnatica, perhaps Sitilica,, Haihaya the Persians, Pra- 
sastddri, Uecuna, Panchanada, or Panjdb, lUmatd, Pdrata, Tdracshiea, 
Jringa, Vais'ija, Canaca, 'Saca, Nirmaryddamkch'has. These are impiiic 
tribes living on the borders. In the North-West, Maiidavya, Tmhdra, Tain, 
Hala, Madra, As'maco, Culu, Talaha, (Slrirajali) or Ainazones, Nrisinhata- 
na, C'hasta, Venumati, Phalaguluca, Aguruha, Maruha, Turnea, Channa- 
ranga, Ecavilochana, (one-eyed,) Sulka, Dirghagrka, or with long necks. 

I'o the North is Caildsa, Himavdn, Vasumdngiri, D'hamtshmdn, Crauncka 
Aliru, Uttara-Cw'U with the epithet of or North Curu under 

the lesser Fish, or the lesser Bear. 

Cakaya Cabal, Vasdti, or Yamuna, Bkogaprasta or Hardwar, Arjurk 
yana, Jgnid'hra, Adars'a, AntaraMpi, the Doab between the Ganges and 
the Jumna, Trigartta, Tahora, Turagdma or As'va-muc'ha, Cedad'hara, 
CkipitnAska, Ddseraca, Vdtad'h&na, 'Sarad’hdna, Tacsha-s'ila in the Y A- 
hatcathd, (these are called Taeshila, the Taxila of the Greeks, and the ruins 
of which are to be seen between the Vetastd and Indus,) Pmhealdvata, 
Cainataca, Cant'ad'hana, Ambara, Mudraca, Mdlaxa, Puulava, Cach'/ia, 
Vm'da, Pingalaca, Mdttakala, (now Manhdl in the mountains to the 
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North of the Panjib,) Huna, (the Iluntwi of Cosmas,) Cohala, iSataca, 
Mindavya, Bbutapura, Gand'hara, Va^ovati, Ilcmatila, Rijnnyn, O/* 
ckara, Gacya, Valid' hey a, Sameya, Sifamaca, Cahemad'hnrtta. 

To the North-East (it should be to tlie Nortli-\Vest,) is Menua, (the 
mount Meros of the Greeks,) Nasht'a-rijya, P/tshupala, Cira, Cis'wh'a, 
Abhisira{^\\\Q\\ includes part of Cis'niira to the Noilh-Wcst : this was the 
kingdom of Abisares^; by Abhisira they oftener understand CiswiraJ 
Darada, Tangana, Culuta, Sauritya, Vana^rashtra, Hrahma-pura, Dar- 
rada, Amaravana, Rijya-Cirata, Chinn, CauUmla, Palavn, Lola, Jat/idliara, 
Cunaha, Cliasa, Ghosha, Canchica, Eca-charnay Suvanfa-bhu, Vasnd'huna, 
Dixishta, Pauvara, Chivara, Nivasana, Trinctra, (or with three e^es,) 
Munjadri, Soma, Gand'hana. I'hcn Panchala, Magad'hica, C/tUnga, 
'Avarfta, "Anartta or Dzi araca, Suul'hu, Saurira, Ulivhanra, Madvba, 

To the South of the Jambuna, Pvayaga, or Allahabad, Narmada, Ardd'ha- 
Soni the Sonc, (wlfich is considmal as the half of the Narmada,) Vndra, 
Vanga, Suhma, Calinga, Vahlica, or Balk, \Saca, Vnann, Magad'ha, VSi/* 
bar a Prigjyotisha in Assam, China, Cambtya Arachosia, Mccala, Cirata^ 
Vkaia, Bahirinta-SaUa, (within and without the hills,) Pulinda, Dravira, 
(all these are South of tlic Y'amnna,) Chamba, Udambara, Causimlh, Vedi, 
Vandliyataxi, (the forests of the Vind^hyan hills,) Calinga, Pun'dra, Golin- 
giila, "Sriparrata, Vardd'hamin, or Burdxvan, Jishamati, 'I'a^rara, (a tribe 
of robbers,) Parata, Cantara, Gopaxija, Tushad'luinya, Caluca, Tmu 
Canaca, (or golden tree,) Dahanavisha, Samaras' ara, Bheshaja, Bhishaca, 
Chatushpada, (with four feet,) Crjshicara, Nripahinsra, Papapapi, (these 
are tribes of u)hhi'V^,)Vyalira)iyay(t\\t woods of snakes, Tushna, 
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(tlie Sun rules there,) Gir'mlila, Durga-coshala, Maru-cach'ha, Samudra- 
Romaca, (the sea of Rome,) Tushira Vanavusi, Tuncaria, Ilala, Strirapja, 
ainl tlie islands in the MahArriava, or great sea, Madhura-rasa, Cusuma- 
phala, sonic read Madhura, Rasaca, Sumaphata, (this last is the name of the 
country at the source of the Ganges, according to the divines of Tibet, 
and the lake Su-Mapanh seems to be called by them the sea of Matroba ) 
Salila-man'i the jewel of the sea, Levean'a the sea of salt, 'San'cha, Mauetka, 
Abja, Manddcini, Uttara-paridpa, or North Panda, on the banks of the 
llystaspes. Between the river Sind'liu and Mot'hura on the Yamuna, is 
JihArata, and the Sauviras, (Suir in the spoken dialects,) Sughna, Divt/a, 
(a river, the VipAs'A or Beyali,) 'Satadni, 'Satlaj, the country of RAmata, 
SAlava, Traigartta, now TAhorah, Paurava or country of Puru, (Poius,) 
Ambashta Bad, near Tanchsar, D'lianya, Yand'hcya or country oiYudd'ha, 
Ayoud between the Vetasta and Sind'hu, the country of Sarasvaia, Aijti- 
tiAyana, Maisya, A rdd' ha-grama, HastyAsvapura, Mangalya, Paushtica, 
Sacta Carunya. The following tribes drink of the waters of the AirAx'atl ; 
Ravy, VitastA, and ChandrabhAgA, the Prast'halas, MAlava, Caicaya, Da- 
s'arn'a, Ushinara. The country of Caicaya is acknowledged to be Cabal, 
and MAlava is Malwa, and of course they cannot drink of the waters of 
the above mentioned rivers ; such blunders and inaccuracies are very 
frequent in tlie PurAn'as : in the present list CAs'mira is placed to the Noi th- 
East of India ; and I could point out many more. 

III. The Taesha-sUas mentioned in this list, are called Tacshilas in the 
VrViat-cal'ka, and tlieir country is said there to be on the banks of the 
VitastA, or Hystaspes. They still exist as a numerous tribe, under the 
name of 'Syalas or 'Seyalas, and are divided into several branches ; the 
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Sycilas j»r()|.Hr, tliosc oVSyalcotCy oi Jchwig-Sy at, whose [jiiiuipal town is 
called VchunpiulaJi, hy Major Ren nkl, the Cuc^SydUis^ cScc. 

The ilnniciise ruins of Tacshaila, as it is spelt also, cover a vast extent 
(d ^Toiiiid, ii|)on which a town and several considerable vilLig(‘s have been 
built; but these ruins are now mere lubbish. d'lic Syalas aie exccrdinj^Iy 
pioud of their antiquity, talk of ancient licroes, yet they lemcmber nolhiiiL; 
of Am XAXDKR, and hvs coiupusts. They arc a fine race of men, tall, 
bold, and generous, like their neie:hbours the Chaiars^ the Chateri of I)io> 
Donus, the the greatest part of the latter are still Hindus^ and I 

have seen several of them at lic/ians: and their tiibe is well known in 
Pay/th. The and Chdtdrs aie certainly a distinct race in that part 

of the country. Tlte Sifd/as^ or Taeshas alias, or Silas arc also called simply 
Taeshas as well as Syalas, The Sydias .say, that the ancient name of their 
city was Uda-nd^ri, and llud that of their country, from one Hud- 
Valla la, or the shepherd, called Yulhilkah hs Ptrsian autliors, and 
Lilaios, by the Grevks*. The country of //W is called //er/w, in the 
book of Esther, and seems to have included what is called Sind by Persian 
writers, at least the Northern parts of it. It is called Yud'dhvya in tlie Pu- 
ran as, and Ayud or A yovulhy European travellers of the sixteenth centuiy. 

Serai Ravaut, called Rubbaut by Major Renxell, is built upon the site 
of Tacshila, near Serai-Puckah. 


* Plutaicu di flmin, Indtu, 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

Geographical Extracts / rom Puran'as. 

I. FOR the satisfaction of the reader, I shall give a few specimens of 
tlie geographical style of the Hindus, in the very words of the Paurunics. 
The first specimen is from the Brahtiidn'da-purdn'a. 

Now I shall describe the length, and breadth of the earth ; and give a 
true account of the seas and islands. Between the seven islands are thou- 
sands of smaller ones. I shall now describe the seven islands, with the 
Moon, the Sun, and the planets, with their dimensions, to the satisfaction 
of mankind. I shall describe the nine divisions of the island of Jambu, 
which exists from old, their length and circumference in Yojanas. The 
hxtdA^ of Jambu-dwipa is 100,000 of J'^'anas; it is very large, beautiful, 
and circular. It includes nine division.s, with mansions full of living 
beings ; it is surrounded by the sea of salt ; the breadth of which is equal 
to that of Jambu-duipa. Six ranges of mountains, with their divisions oi 
countries, extend toward the East ; which on both sides. East and West, 
join the Ocean. 

//i/na^rayrt is ///wmwj, or full of snow : Ilemacuiaca, full of gold, is 
Ilemavun; Nisbad'htt resplendent with gold, like the rising Sun: 'Mini ot 
gold ot tour colours is the gicatest of mountains; its body appears high iu 
all its dimensions, of many colours all round, united by the skill of Pii.'- 
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ja'pati Bhahma'. Eastward it is white, like the t^rtsprinjr oFliiiAHMA', 
born fioin the navel of V^isiiwu; South it is yellow, and appears like a 
Jaisy<h On the side of Varuna^ West, it is like the dry leaves of a tree; 
and like a "Slidray looks Mvru of many names. North it is red, and looks 
like a Cv/ze/W ; these arc conspicuous from their colours. 

Like the FaUIlinfa, or Laph Lazuli j»:en), is the KUa mountain .* 'Suita- 
srim^ay abounding witl^ g^hl, and 'Sriugavd/i like tl^e feathers of the jieu* 
cork, d'hesc are the chief hills, like so many kings ; inhabited by Sid- 
dims and CaNdliarva^'. 'fhe spaces between them are 90 (H) lianas. In 
the middle is Ildvrota, round /l/Z/vz, a space of 9000 VojafiaSy and tliis 
mount Mh'Uy like tire without smoke, stands in the middle. The surface 
of the I'arth stands one half on the South of yl/f/vz, and the other half on 
tlie North. Between tlu se se\ on divisions arc hills ; their breadth is L\0C>0 
rojanas C 2 ic\\y and ^2,000 i'ojajuis their height. 

1 have mentioned the brearlth of Janihu-du'/pay now the two middle 
ranges Nila and Nishadlujy arc 10, ()()() yojarias less, (in the lihagavata 
1000 onlj/), Sii'cta and IfemanU'ay likewise 10, OCX) less than the two 
fonner in length, and so ioc IJima- van and Sr in<fav(hi. In these seven 
Countries are seen the footsteps of living creatures, with hills lieie and 
there, as if scattered at random. The Country below Uimavut is lih/i- 
rata by name: beyond is Haimacuta witli Ciwpurasha : beyond is Nai^ 
shadlia with golden peaks, and the Country of llarivarnham: and be- 
^ond llarivar$ham\?i Mh'u and lldvrata ; beyond Udvrata are the Nila 
mountains, and the Country of beyond Itamyaca Hiratimaya ; 
beyond this is 'Srtnga, and the Country of Curu, Know that tire coun* 
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tries South and North of Mcru, are shaped like a how. These are four 
districts remarkable for their length, between them is Havrata. The divi- 
sion of the surface behind Nishad'lia is called the Southern division ; the 
division beyond Nila is called the Northern one. South of Nila, and N ortli 
of Nishad'lia length-wise, and towards the East is Mdbjavim, a thousand 
Yojanas: high, like Nila and Nishad'lia. Its length is 34,000 Vojalm,^Vest 
of it is the mountain of Gand'hamudam. Its length and breadth like Md- 
Ij/avdm's. In the middle of a' sort of circle, is Aleru high, and of four 
colours ; of four sides is this golden mountain, the greatest of all. 

These four sides are remaikable, as they are the four paths of the five 
affections of the tnind, from which, as they answer to the Jive elements, arc 
produced all living beings. 

The great Con, the great, omnipotent, omniscient one, the greatest in 
the world, the great Lord, who goes through all the worlds, incapable ol 
decay,, and without body, is born a moulded body, of flesh and bones, 
made, whilst himself was not made. Ills wisdom and power pervades all 
hearts; from his heart sprung this Fadma Lotos like world in times of old. 
It was then in tliis, that appeared, tvhen born, the Goo of Gods with four 
faces, the Lord of the Lords of mankind, who rules over all, the Lord of 
the world : tchen this flower was produced by Vishnu, then from his navel 
sprang the worldly Lotos, abounding with trees, and plants : then the di- 
mensions of this worldly Lotos became obvious to the sight. 

Round it are four great islands or countries: in the middle like the 
germ is Mdru thus called; a great mountain, of various colours all round. 
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toward the Emt para it is wliite, Isay: yellow toward the South : apara 
Westward it is black; and to the North red like the dawning morn ba- 
Idrca. Its height is 84,000 Yojamts: 16',000 below the surface of the 
Eartli. In the middle it is hollow like the germ of the hUot. Its 
breadth is abate 32,000 Vqjanas: its circumfcrcucc twice that, added to 
it. Hound it arc four larger countries, aiul many smaller ones. Rha- 
drh'ra, Bhdrata, Cctumdla to the West, and to the North the Curavas, 
Curu in the singular i^umbcr; in which are men abounding in righteous- 
ness. The circumference of the germ carn ica is 90,000 Vqjanas, the in- 
ternal circumference is 84,000 ; the stamina, filaments, or chives ccs'a- 
rajdla extend length-wise to the number of 100,000; and their circum- 
ference is 300,000 Yojanas. .The four petals arc 80,000 long, and as many 
broad. I am now going to describe this great and wonderful germ car- 
nica, drupe, or pericarp. 

It consists of 100,000 angles: Uiiuiou says 3000; Sa'verni 8000; 
V,\RspAPANi 1000; Bha'gurt says it is square ; Ga'eava that it is hol- 
low; (?RA'MVA,that it is like qji egg, with the broad end below. Urdu- 
vei'n, like three twisted locks of hair, whilst others will have it to be spljc- 
rical. Every Rts/ii represents this Lord of mountains, as it appeared to 
him from his statipji. Brahma', lNDRA,and all the Gods,, declare, ,tJiat 
this largest of rH mountains, is a form, ^onsisjiing ofjc.wcls qf numbericy 
colours; the abode of various tribes; like gold, like the (iawning ovorn, 
resplendent, with a 1000 petals, like 1000 water pots, withlOQO Itjaves. 

Within it is adorped w*th fhe self mpving cars of.the^Gods, ,all hc.iu- 
tiful: .in ^its petals. Rre .tjw.ahpti^s of tlie Gofls, dikchi^v^g; in its thou- 
VoL. VIII. Zz 
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sand petals they dwell with their consorts. There resides above Bkahma', 
God of Gods, with four faces, the greatest of those, who know the Vedas, 
the greatest of the great Gods, also of the inferior ones. There is the court 
of llrtAiiMA', consisting of the whole Earth, of all those who grant the ob- 
ject of our wishes: thousands of great Gods are in this beautiful court; 
there the Brahmarishis dwell ; it is called by all the world Manmati. There 
in the East is Indka for ever to be praised, the God setting upon a vimdna, 
resplendent like a thousand suns, 'fliere the Gods and tribes of Ilishis 
are always sitting in the presence of the four faced God : these the God 
makes happy with his resplendence : there the Gods are singing praises 
to him. There is the Lord of wealth, beautiful with a thousand eyes, the 
destroyer of towns: the Indralocas enjoy all the wealth of the three 
worlds. In the second interval, between the East and the South, is the 
great vhndna of Agni or Jire, with a great resplendence, vaiiegated with 
a hundred sorts of metals, resplendent; and from whom sprang the 
Vedas: there is his court; he does good to all, and his name is Ji'vani', 
in the mouth of whom the sacred elements of the homa are put. There fire 
Anala, the greatest of Gods, is seen in his proper form; he who gives 
delight to all the Gods. 

On the third side, in this very same manner, know there is the great 
court of Vaivaswata-Yama, called by mankind Su-Sanyama', Thus 
in the next or fourth, is the court Sahh& of the Lord of the corner, or 
country, of Nairtta: his court is called Cr'ishn&ngand ; his name is Vibu- 
pacsha', ioith a disagreeabk countenance. On the West} know that there 
is the court of Vabun'a, called 'Subhavati': Now toward the North, in 
the North-West, is the court ®f Vatu', called Gand’haviti. In the sc- 
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i^enth corner is the Sabhuof the Lord of the Zodiac, called Mahodaya', his 
seat, most beautifvd, is of Vaidurj/a, or lapis lazuli. In the eighth corner 
\si\vesea.lofls'A!tiA,ov'SivA-, colour of fervid gold, and it Is called 
Yas'ffcati. These are the great and beautiful vim&nas in the eight corneis 
of the eight most benevolent Gods, called Indra-mttchyas. There dwells 
on the summit the God of Gods, with four faces. There is the beautiful 
court of Brahma', served by tribes of Jlisliis: it is called Afanovati by 
mankind. There thCfRisliis, the Gods, and Gand'harvas, tlic Apsardsas, 
the great snakes are the attendants, most fortunate, and constantly lifting 
up their- hands. 

Such is this Carn'ica, or genn, above the surface of the earth. Its cir- 
cumference at the surface of the Earth is 48,000 Yiyanas. This Miru, above 
tlie surface of the Earth, is declared to be a hill full of inhabitants. On all 
sides, in every country, arc vtaryadd, or dividing mountains. In these 
countries are mountains with seven channels, one from each hill, with beau- 
tiful peaks, like gold, yellow, with many streams : without, there arc tlirec 
channels, and as many within Jat'ara, and Deva-culd, arc two lulls to the 
East. Their length is from North to South equal to that of Nila and 
Nishad'ka: Cailha and llimavdmre South and North of each other: their 
length is Eaft and West, jutting into the sea. Of this Meru very high, 
and of gold, the supports, or buttress like mountains, I shall now describe, 
like so many feet on four sides : 10,000 Yojams is their breadth ; and they 
are adorned on all sides with great vim&ms. . East is Mandara, South 
Gand'hamddam; Vipula West, Supdrs'va, North. Their thousand peaks are 
. so many seats adorned with black and red coral. There are four large 
trees, each with as many roots sa-mula, and branches with thousand 
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smaller 6iies, all btantiful, and witli flowers : thbse trees are the largest fti 
thfe dtetpas. On tlic summit of the Mamhra mountain is a beautiftil Ca- 
damba tree : its fruit is like a great Waterpot, with flowers, with open 
Cdlices. Its fragrance' is felt one thousand Yyanai, and above, all ro'urid : 
consider it then as a large flag: froni its excellence, the countty it is ih, is 
tailed Bhadrh'va. Here is seen UKshIcesa, Bhagava'na, and he, with 
numerous Lidd'kas, rules there; here IlAnAHARf the great, the white, did 
obtain the tree Jtudracadah)ba ; he who does good to every body. No gredt 
famous and learned among the bipedes, ever saw this whole island called 
Bhadrh'va. The Jambu tree, most beautiful, is on the South of the moun- 
tain of Mbru; the fruits of which arc Amr'UcalpAni, like those of the Cal- 
pavrlcsha, and fall on the summit of the mountain. ' From this mountain 
issues i\\e Jambu river, flowing with honey: in it is found the gold called 
Jumbunada, with which the Gods are adorned. This flag-like tree is in 
the Southern part of the dteipa, and is called Jambn by mankind : from 
it Jdmbu-dTcfpa derives its name. 

On the Vipuh mountain, toward the West, is the Placsha tree : fVom 
this flag-like tree, or Citu, the country is called Cetu-M&la; the Gods, 
and GffM</V(ffTOirs ^Vorship it. On Supardva, in the North, on its summit is 
a large tree, the Nyagrod*ha: its large branches, and their circumferehefe 
extend many Yqjanas all round. Thus 1 have described the flag-like tree 
of the North, CuTus. There are the seven Cur'avds, ot Cuhis: fOt Curava 
is a plural form, tHdy fortunate, and who obtained happiness, unalterable, 
most exquisite in this world, for a long time : and after them this island 
or country Was tailed the sleven Curavtts, or Cvru simply in the singular 
number. 
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This will suffice to give an idea of tlie geographical turn of the H'mdus, 
and I shall leave off, in future, the descriptions of mountains, dales, and 
lakes, as if viewed through a prism, omitting the enchanting buzz of the 
six-footed Bhrafnara, a beetle, or rather a large black bec,yttc«j, or drone, 
the names of fragrant flowers, and precious stones, with which the Hindus 
are as much delighted, as children are with the bare names of sweet- 
meats, and flowers jumbled together. 

f 

II. In the description of Bliadrh'va, or China, as we have observed 
before, the Paurin'ks take peculiar notice, that this extensive country 
had never been visited by great men, that is to say, by men of learning 
and respectability. 'I'he author then gives an account of the four sacred 
streams in these words : 

Hear now what divine streams issue from the lakes, abundant with 
ogha living waters. The water of the Ocean, coming from heaven 
upon Miru, is like amr'ita; and from it arises a river, which, through 
sijven channels, encircles Mkru for a space of eighty-four Yvjanas, and 
then divides into four streams springing over the four sacred hills, to- 
ward the four cardinal points. One stream goes over Mandara in the 
East, and encircles the beautifid grove of Chaitra-rat' ha, and falls into 
the Anin'odd, or Arun'a lake, and goes thence to the mountains of Si~ 
tanla, SumaMa, Sumatijasa, Mudbywaanta, to Vakanca, Marti, Rtslutbha, 
from hill to hill; then tails to the ground, and waters the country of 
Bhadrh'va, a Su-tttakd-dteipa, or beautiful and extensisx* island, or coun- 
try; and then it joins the Eastern Ocean near the Purva-dtnipa, or 
Eastern island, called, in other Pur&nias, the island of Indra, and of 
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tlie rising sun, as implied also in its present Chinese name of Gepuen, or 
Japan. 

The Southern branch goes to Gand'hamAdana, from hill to hill, from 
stone to stone ; it encircles the forest of Gand'hamAdana, or Deva-nandana, 
where it is called AlacanandA. It goes to the Northern lake, called MAnasa, 
thence to the King of mountains with three summits, thence to the moun- 
tains of Calinga, Ruchaca, Nishad’ha, JamrAbha, or copper mountains, 
'Szvetodara, Sumula, another King of hills, Vasud'hAra, HemacAta, Deva- 
s'linga, PishAchaca, a great mountain, PanchA-cAt'a, or with five peaks; 
then to Cailas'a, thence to Himavat, or snowy range ; and then, this Ma~ 
hAbhAgA, or most propitious river, having watered many countries, falls 
into the Southern Ocean. Maha'deva received it on his own head, 
from which, spreading all over his body, its waters are become most effi- 
cacious. It falls then upon HimAchala, from which it gangs its way upon 
earth : hence it is called GangA. 

To the West, apara is a large river encircling the forests of VaibhrajA: 
it is MahA-bhAgA, most propitious: it falls into the lake SitodA, called 
by Persian authors Diva-SAran : thence it goes to the Su-Baesha moun- 
tains, ami to the Pum'oda lake, or the Caspian Sea, to the mountains 
called 'Sic hi, Canca Vaidutya, Capita Gand’ha-mAdana, Pinjara, Cumuda 
Mad'humAnta, Anjana, Mucuta Cfishna, 'Sweta tilled with large snakes, 
to the mountain with 1000 peaks, to the PArijAta mountain, through 
CetumAla, a large country, then falls into the Western Ocean. It is 
the Chaeshu or Oxus. 
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North from Mkru there falls a branch called Bhadr/t, and BhadrA-somd 
upon Supars'va of gold, which it encircles; and goes to' the lake called Sito- 
dach, in the forest of Bhadra-soma, thence to the mountains of'Sancha-dit'a, 
Vrisha Vatsa, Nila, Capinjala, Indra-nila, Maluhiiila, Hemas'rlnga, 'Sweta- 
sringa, Sunaga, to the mountain with an hundred ^leaks. Pushcara, 
Dwija-rdja, Vardha boar, Mayum peacock, to the single peak Jdtudhi; 
then after corroding a thousand inferior hills, it goes to the mountain 
with three peaks, to Vkl^udd'ha; then goes into the Northern Ocean. 
This mountain of Vatsa is said by astronomers to be in the same meri- 
dian with Lancd, and as such is mentioned by several French authors, as 
Bailli, Gentil, &c. 

Close to the Gand'hamddana, along the banks of the Apara-Gatidkd, 
or Western Gan'dicd, is the country of Cetu-mdla, . 34,000 Yojanas in 
length, and 32,000 broad. The Cetumdlas are mighty in deeds, strong 
and powerful; the women bright like the Lotos flower: and whoever sees 
them, falls in love with them. There is the great tree Panasa, the Ygdrasil 
of the Edda, from which flow the sixth juices. There resides Is'wara, 
or Is'A, the son of Brahma'. The proper name of this country is Cetu, 
which has an obvious afiinity with the Cetum of Scripture, a plural 
form, and in the singular number Ceti, and with the Cetii of prophane 
authors. 

On the East, in Bhadrddva or China, is the Purva-Garidied, or Eastern 
Garidkd: and the length of its course is the same with that of the Apara, 
or Western one. In the Vardha-purdn'a, it is sai<l that the course of the 
Puroa-Ganfdkd is 1000 Yojanas, but that of the Apara or Western, is 
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only 400, which is more conformable to truth, as the Osus does not fall 
into the Atlantic O’cean. 

The author then gives an account of the countries round Miru, as far 
as the seas surroiwiding the old continent. He treats first of the Dron'is, 
vallics, or countries situated between ranges of mountains. The Br&hma, 
Viyu, and Brahm&rida-pir&nas, are the most copious on this subject. 
The mountainous tracts to the North of India, are so little known to us, 
and to the Hindus themselves, that I can by no means throw any light 
upon so extravagant and obscure descriptions of them, as are to be found 
in these Purdn'as. I shall of course pass them over, after having taken 
notice of two curious passages, one relates to the famous mountain of 
Caitha or Cailas, the heaven of 'Siva, and often used by his followers for 
heaven in general, as Coilus, Coilum, and Coila, by the Latiam. There re- 
sides 'Siva, called also Auhan, or UaANUs: for 'Siva, like Uranus, pre- 
sides over Astronomy. 

It is said to be one hundred yojanas in length, and fifty broad; and a 
most extravagant description of it is pven in the Pururias. ,I have con- 
versed with many pilgrims, who had seen this famous mountain, 'and they 
uniformly declared to me, that it is only eight or nine miles to tlie South 
of the lake of Ravana, the Lankcn of the maps. It is about three coss 
long, or seven miles, and shaped like a mandap, by which they understand 
A' building, like abarn. Vakanta, tbeibeaven of Vishnu, is toward Assam; 
And' that of Brahma', towards a considerable way to, the North. 

■In liie VdyU’purttm'^e read, iJiat in i the Southern .vallies ■.with (Fcgand' to 
•Meruyii theimenease forestofIIj>uttSAaA,iinwhicliis the. otabode 
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o( (.'arddames'waba, the eldest son of Auau. This place they suppose to 
be in the vast Mediterranean island, in the Paltze lake in Tibet, a very 
piTTper place for him, and also to the Eastward of Eden. 

But let' us pass to the mountains, vallics, and champaiu countries to 
the West of M^ru, It is said, in the Brahma-purina, that in Bhadrh'va, 
or China, Vishnu resides with the countenance and head of a Horse. 
In BhaHta, he has the countenance of a Tortoise : in Cetu-vidla, or £«- 
rape, he resides in the shape of a Vardha, or Boar, and he is described as 
the chief of a numerous offspring, or followers in that shape. He is then 
in Cetu-mdla Vardhapa, or the chief of the Vardhas, or Boans ; a word 
to be pronounced according to the idiom of the spoken dialects, JVdrdpd. 
In Curu he has the countenance of a Maisya, or fish : and, of course, he 
is there Sira-matsya, or with the head or countenance of a fish. He is 
probably the Chuapo of the Gotks,.\v\io was represented standing upon a 
fish in the waters, For ,the extensive country of Cwn is declared to be 
South of the Northern Ocean, and North of Mdru, in the Purdn'as, and 
particularly in the beginning of the Brahm-purdna, It begins imnie* 
diately at the foot of the Northernmost range of I^iUs, a little beyond 
ftfty-ttwo degrees of latitude North, and extends from s^a to sea. 

HI. In the Vdyu-purdria, the countries to the West'of Mdru we thus 
described; and the author begins with ,th?,.vallies, and. champaiu coup* 
tries.. 


'Hrere are many valHes and. flat gfounda, to diyidedi 

by numeroua ranges of hills, About tho reountainf of. the Be^^ 
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cuts of Ptolemy, and 'Sic'hi-s'aila is a level country about a huixlred jfo- 
janas in extent ; and there the ground emits flames. It is a most dismal 
place, liorrid to the sight, inaccessible to mortals: the sight of it, makes 
tlic very hair stand. It is the abode of the superior deities. There is Vi- 
biia'-vasu, or Vasu simply, who presides over the fire, burning without 
fuel ; he who is the great deity, and there fire seems to have life. When 
performing holy rites with offerings to the Gods, men always give fire his 
share. There that very fire, which one day will spread over, and en- 
compass the whole universe, is constantly burning. Within the mountains 
is the abode of the illustrious and powerful Gods; with the place of the 
Mitu-linga, ten yojanas broad, and there is the hermitage of V rYhaspati. 

Like these two mountains are Cumuda and Anjcma: between these is an 
extensive valley with a lake. The Cumuda range answers to the Comedi 
mountains of Ptolemy : and the Anjam, or black range, to the Anthma 
of Persian writers, as I observed before, and there is the Ayatana, or abode 
of Vishnu. 

The st'hdn of Vasu is obviously a volcano in Al-burz mountains, 
and a volcano is really VAtceoiyatana, or the abode of Vasu in a derivative 
form : and here we have the etymology oiVeseDus, Vesuvius, and Aitna or 
Mtna, which words have been improperly divided. Between the great 
mountains Crishna and P&ridUra,- the black and white mountains, is a 
level country. In it is a Padmini land, or marshy ground abounding 
with Lotos. There resides the God with a thousand bodies. Mankind 
call it Ananta-stida, or Aturntte-seies, the seat of Hari, with the title of 
Amnttt. ht the middle of the €umdk» mountains with a thousand peaks; 
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there i$ a forest 1^hy y(^anas long, and thirty broad. There is the famous 
pool of the AptArasas; many holy men live tliere, and drink of its pure 

waters. 

Between 'Sancu-cut'a, or the peak like a wooden-pin, and the Vrhhahha 
mountains, is the sthali, or country of Parushaca, ntany yyanas in length. 

There HVe the Citmarat, Uragta, serpents, and holy men. 

.*■ 

( 

The tract between the mountains of Capinjala and NAga-s’aila, is two 
hundred yojanas in length, and one hundred broad, truly delightful, 
adorned with many groves. It abounds with fruits, and flowers of va- 
rious sorts. The Cinmras, and Uragas, with tribes of pious and good 
men live there. There are beautiful groves of DrdcsM or vine trees, Ndga 
trees, or Ndga-r&nga, the orange-tree, and plum, or rather stone-fruit trees. 
It abounds with lakes and pools filled to the brim, with sweet and refresh* 
ing waters. What part of it lies between the Pmhpaca and Mahd-Megka 
mountains, about one hundred y^'aner long, and sixty broad, is as flat as 
the palm of the hand, as known to every body, with very little water, 
which is whitish. The soil is hard, and tenacious, without trees, and even 
without grass. There are few living creatures : and the few inhabitants 
are without flxed habitations: this desert is so dreary aa to make the 
traveller’s hair stand up. The whole country is called Cdflumu, or CAnan, 
There are several large takes, likewise great trees, and larger groves, called 
CAntA. The smaller lakes^ pools, groVes, orchards, producing delighttul 
jtuces, ace nuniberiess. The vallies, dqlths, lakesi and grova are, some 
ten, others twelve, seven, eight,, twenty, or thirty fiyauas in circum- 
ference. There are caves, in the mountains, most dreary and dark, in- 
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accessible to the rays of the sun, cold, and difficult of access. In that 
country are Sidd'has, or prophets, with the gift of miracles ; learned and 
famous Brahmens, bright like fire ; hundreds of thousands of them are 
in that country. 

It is truly surprising to find so plain, and sensible a description of a 
country in iht Puririas : for the translation is faithful, and I have not 
left out, as before, any passage on any account whatsoever, ft* appears 
to be Syria in its largest dimensions, and which the author calls Oman; 
because the Cananeans, and amongst them the Pkeentctans, were possessed 
of the greatest and best part of it, and were, moreover, famous all over 
the East. 

The dimensions in yojanas in general, must be considerably reduced : 
but there are particular instances when they must be retained, and such 
cases are by no means numerous. I have noticed that the description of 
this country was a plain narrative, which, if not true, bore at least evciy 
mark of probability. 

The mountains of Capinfala, a sort of bird, and N6ga, or of the Serpents, 
are unknown: the region between them was 200 yyanas, or about 900 
miles long, and 100 broad, or about 450 miles. These arc the dimen- 
sions of Syria from Babylon to the Me^ttrranean sea. It consisted of two 
parts, a dreary desert, and the other a most charming and fruitful coun- 
try* with six or seven lakes, called seas, the largest of which is the As" 
phaltUe sea, thirty yyama in circumference, according to Josephus's 
account 
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The PaurAriics, in their description of countries, never mention, at least 
as far as I can recollect, the vine, and plum, or olive tree, nor the NAga- 
rAnga, or orange tree, unless we are to understand the latter of trees, bear- 
ing golden apples. The larger lakes, the numberless pools, the caves 
in the mountains, the abundance of vineyards and orchards fdled with 
orange and olive trees, is perfectly correct, as well as the description of 
the desert, with its scanty waters of a whitish colour, and a few inha- 
bitants, without any fi.^ed habitations, is literally true. The numerous 
and learned Leviles, who were really BrAhmeiis, the Sidd'has or j)rophcts 
working miracles, are certainly wonderful circumstances. 

The Cinnaras may be the inhabitants of the country of Cinnereik, 
round the lake of the same name with the town of Cimiereth. I’he tribe 
of Uragas, or serpents, were probably the Hivilcs, whose name implies 
the same thing. Vadari signifies a plum tree, but, in geneial, a stone- 
fruit tree ; and is, of course, applicable to the olive tree, for which, I 
believe, there is no name in Sanscrit. It is not understood here of the 
date tree, for which there is a name in that language. 

This curious passage proves the existence of an early intercourse be- 
tween the Hindm with the inhabitants of the more Western countries, 
and particularly the Israelites. I shall show, in the course of this work, 
that such an intercourse existed formerly: and Lucian takes a parti- 
cular notice of the Hindus visiting holy places in Syria, such as the st'hAn 
of MahA-bhaga-devi, called Bombyce, and now Manbeg. This, in my 
humble opinion, explains an obscure passage of the prophet Isaiah, who 
lived in the eighth century before Christ* : “ Verily thou hast forsaken 


* Isaiah, chap. ii. v. 6.— See alio Biibop Lowth oo Isaiah. 
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“ thy people, the house of Jacob; because they are filled with diviners 
“from the East, from mrc thanot beyond tlie East; who are sootli< 
“ sayers like those of the Philutina; and they delight in the society of 
“ cliildren of strangers.” This passage I conceive to allude to Hindut, 
from the very forcible expression oi jh'om the Eatt, from beyond the East, 
or from the remotest parts of the East. The prophet did not mean the 
Chaldeans, who were well known to him, as he repeatedly takes notice of 
them. 

IV. The next mountains are those of Sitdnta, many yqjanas in ex- 
tent, abounding with all sorts of metals and gems. Ii is skirted by a 
most delightful country, well watered, enlivened with the harmonious 
noise of the black bee and frogs. There are towns with gates : and 
the refreshing moisture of this country, proceeds from Uriipa, or the 
Lord of the Zodiac ; and re-uniting together, forms a stream, called the 
Vah& of the Moon, or Chan'dra-vahd. There live the Sidd'has and Yac- 
shas, in caves, with intricate but delightful mazes. There, among im- 
mense caves, is the Cridhana, or place of dalliance of Mahendra, where 
knowledge and the completion of our wishes is fully obtained. There 
is the great forest of the Pdrijdta tree, of the kings of the Gods, known 
through the three worlds : and the whole world sings his praise from the 
Vidas: such is the place of dalliance of him with 1000 eyes, or Indra. 

One side is Steoam'a of gold, as implied by its name, full of hills of the 
purest gems and corals. In this charming grove of 'Sacra, or Indra, 
the Gods, the Ddnaoas, the snakes, Yacshas, Rdeshasas, Guhya, or Cvneras, 
Gand'harvas, Vidydd' haras live happy, as well as numerous tribes of Apsa- 
rdsas, fond of sport. 
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To the East of this lord of mountains is Cumula, a peak, with eight 
towns of the proud DAnaoas. In the mountains of Vajraca, with many 
peaks, live Rdcshasas, frightful, assuming whatever countenance they please, 
strong, and performing wonderful achievements : these Rdcshasas are called 
Nilacof. 

In Mahd-Nila, or the great blue range, are fifteen towns belonging to 
the Haydnam, or As'va-mticha, or horse-faced tribe, probably the Par- 
thians, and the descendants ofTorgama, who bred horses, and carried them 
to the principal fairs in the East. In Sanscrit, Turangama, perhaps the 
same with Thorgama, for thus Thogarma is also written, signifies a hoise, 
and implicitly a horseman : and the Hindus derive from it the appella- 
tion of Turcoman. They are originally Cinnaras, courageous like the 
leader of the armies of the Gods; Ca'rtice'ya, with large hands, and 
strong like the Indrddicas. There are fifteen chiefs of the Cinnaras, elated 
with pride. There in towns, under ground, like Bdmiyan, live people like 
snakes ; no man can look them in the face, and meet their eyes : their looks 
are like fire, like the poison of serpents. Tliese live upon the golden 
stamina of certain flowers. In the hills there arc above a thousand abodes 
of Daityas: the houses are elegant, like high-embattled forts. 

In Veria-manta, or Vaiumm, are three forts belonging to the Vidydd'ha- 
ras, thirty yojanas long, and twenty-five broad; These belong to the 
Uhicas, the Romashas, or Romacas, and the Mahd-netras. These rank 
among the greatest of the Vidydd' haras, and whose mighty deeds equal 
those of Indua. Tire country of Vaiumanta is one bwndied and ^ty 
miles long, and about sixty broad : in it there are three strong fortified 
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places, held at tlie same time by the three most powerful oatjops then 
existin''. 'J'lie Jloiimlm, or Romcaa, ure t])c Jlomanh called Romicoi 
in Greek, ami ofren mentioned in tl)c Pur&nQS and other looks of the 
Hbidus, but only in general terms. The Ulitcas ate the Sacas, called also 
BoIgdyVolca’, and fPolka;; these were probably the. Parthiam. The il/a- 
hd-nctra, or witli large eyes, are probably the and it was in 

the first century, that these three powerful nations were thus brought in 
contact, on the borders of 6y>w, Armenia, and Persia, in a country bor- 
dering upon the lake Van, thus called from a town of the same name, which 
in the Armenian language signifies a fortified place. Jfar-Minni, or Har~ 
Minriith, signilics the mountains of Minnith, oi Armenia, and Vani-minnith, 
or Vunni-minni, the strong holds of Ar-mimi, Armona, Armam, or Arme^ 
nia ; for thus its name is variously written. 

In the it is declared, that in the country of Cuda, including 

Iran, Syria, ami Arabia, is the Gumudvad, or Euphrates, Avith the C(<- 
muda mountains; from which Cusa is also denominated the dwtpa, or 
country oi' Cumuda. There live the'<S«w«, a powerful nation: the Para- 
sicas remarkable for their beauty, and tlie 'Sydmacas seemingly thus called 
from their black complexion. These were subdued by Raoiiu ; and in 
the book of his wars, a few remarkable circumstances relating to that 
extensive country, occur occasionally. Otherwise the Pdrasicas, or natives 
of Pdrasa, or Persia, arc seldom noticed by the Paurdn'ics, In Cumuda is 
the Cumtidvaii river, and the at'hdn of Maha'-bba'oatPEvi', the sister of 
Maha-deva. Of this famous place, I tooJr particular notice in my Essay 
on ^iramis, under the name of Mabag and Manbeg, 
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On Vaeanca resides the offspring of Garud'a, the destroyer of ser- 
pents ; it abounds with metals and precious stones. A strong [and turbu- 
lent wind swiftly passes over this mountain, in a liuman form, called 
Sugrha. The offspring of Ponna'oa'hi', or Garud'a, in the shape of 
birds, fly about this mountain : they are strong, fly quickly, and mighty 
are their acb'evements. On Caraja always resides the mighty lord of 
living beings, who manifests himself there to human sight, the great 
God riding upon a Bull, ^ence called VrIsha-bha'nca-sanc aba, the chief 
oi Yogis. The inhabitants, like Maha'-deva, always carry poison about 
them : they are Pramat'has, or servants of Maha'-deva, and difficult of 
access. Maha'-deva resides there among them. 

On Vasurd'h&ra in Fasumati, a mountain and country full of fire, as 
implied by their names, are the st'hdns, or places of the eight forms 
of Maha'-deva, the merciful God. Tliey are full of resplendence, and 
proper places of worship. There are seven st'hAns oi Sidd'has: ^and the 
st'hin of Brahma' with four faces, the mighty lord of created beings, 
on a high peak : all living creatures bow to it. The eleven Rudras re- 
side there, on the Gaja-daila, or elephant mountain. 

Su-Megha is full of metals, a king of mountains it is, like the clouds 
with many caves in its bosom, and arbours in its skirts. It is 
the A'yatanan, or place of abode of the twelve Suns, and of the eight 
forms of Rudra. There also the of Vishnu, and the Adwinau or 

Dioscuri, with many belonging to the Sidd'has anil Gods. There the 
Yacshas, Gand'harvas, and Cirmaras, probably priests and minstrels, are 
constantly performing the puja. In the bosom of this luountaio, are fa- 
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mous! and large cities of Gmd'haroas, resplfendtnt lilft Amdr<upkri, 
with large forts well embattled, in which reside the Sidd'has, and Gand’- 
haroas deeply skilled in war, with their king Capinjala, God and king 
of kings. From him these are called the Cflji&wj/dfe mduti tains, of Milch 
I took notice before. 

On Anala, a fire mountain also, reside tribes of Rdcshtms, or evil spirits 
with a human body, on this mountain with five peaks, with the Ddrmas, 
proud, enemies of the Gods, great, strong, and of mighty deeds. These 
Hinavas are perhaps Wyt Greeks, the offspring of Danaus. 

On 'Sata-s'rlnga, or with one hundred peaks, reside the Yacshas, a be- 
nevolent tribe. On Tamr&bha, or the copper mountain, is a town in- 
habited by the Cadraeoeyas, or children of Cadru, the wife of Ca's'tapa, 
and by Tacshacas, a 8er[)entine tribe of artists. 

In the great and beautiful Vis'&cac'ha arfe many caves in its skirts : it is 
the famous place of abode of the God, who always dwells in caves, Ca'b- 
ticey'a, or Mars. On 'Swetodara, or with a white belly, is a large'town, 
and settlement of the beneficent Sona'bha, the son of Garud'a. 

On the large mountain of Paisdehaca, is a settlefticnt of the Cteoeras, 
(called also Cuberas and Guhyas, and the same with the Cabirim tribes,) 
witli a commodious palace, resorted to by the Yacshas and Gand'harcas. 
On Hari-cut'a resides the God Hart, to whom all the world bows : the 
famous navel of tliis most resplendent mountain is remarkable for its 
splendour. 
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On Cumuda reside the Cinmras: on Anjana the great Snakes: on 
Crishm are the town? of the Gand'haroas with large houses. 

On P&ndura, on a beautiful peak, is the town of Vidyidhara, well for- 
tified, and a large palace with battlements. 

On the mountain with a thousand peaks, reside the Daityas and D&m- 
vas in a thousand towns. ^ They are all shining with gold, and their voice 
is most melodious. 

On Suc&ta reside the chiefs of the Panndgas, or great Snakes : and on 
Pmhpaca many tribes of Munis. On Supacsha, or Subacsha, are the four 
mansions of Vaivaswata, or Noah, of the Moon, of Vayu, and Na'ga- 
d’hipa', or King of Serpents. The Gand'haroas^ Cinnaras, Vacshas, Ndgas 
and Fidyad' haras, and their chiefs, are constantly worshipping their Ishta, 
or favourite deity. 

• 

The place of Vaivaswata, or Maitlam, is near Cabul, in the coun- 
try of Lampacam, as it is called in the PurMas, and Lamgom, by the 
natives. .Of^this place I took particular notice in ray Essay on mount 
Caucasus. 

V. In this Purdn'a, the author, whilst describing the mountains to the 
South, and South-West of Mbru, mentions a circumstance truly curious 
and interesting. Here, says he, in the forest of Sanc'ha was born Shada > 
NANA, or Ca'rtice'va, Mabs with six faces. Here he wished, or formed' 
the resolution of going to the mountains of Crauncha, Germany, part of 

3B2 
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Poland, &c. to rest, and recreate hirhs'elf after his fatigues in the wars 
of the Gods with the giants. There, in the skirts of the mountains of 
Cramcha, he flung his sword, the very same which Atti la, in the fifth 
century, asserted he had found under a clod of earth. It was placed in 
his tomb, where it is probably to be found. 

In the Dm-Pur&ria, it is declared, vthat Devi' in her character of 
Java-i)evi', or goddess of victory, is worshipped in the dwlpa of Cramcha, 
under the emblem of a sword. 

The rest of the more Western countries is neglected by the compiler, 
as they are described in other paragraphs, under the names of dw'ipas or 
countries of Placsha, Sdlmali, Crauncha Hdcam, and Pmheara. He takes 
particular notice of a singular region in Sdlmali, called the peak-land of the 
Gods. 

Hear now : in Deva-edt'a, or peak-land t)f the Gods, which is a moun- 
tain dividing, parting countries, or, in other words, a long and extensive 
range, is the place where Gaku'da, the son of Vinata', was born; 
which is also his D'hdma-domus home, on a broad peak of this great range, 
with a beautiful palace. This country is one hundred yojanas in circum- 
ference, or about four hundred and ninety miles. There resides the nu- 
merous offspring of G a ru'd a, in the shape of large birds, and of men also 
swiftly flying, strong, ruling all over the country, and full of pride. 
This is the first mansion of the lord of birds, generous and merciful, 
swift like the stormy wind, and who resides in the dwipa of S'dlmali. It 
is toward the South on one of the peaks of this mountain, conspicuous, 
3 ’ 
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full of wealth, beautiful, seven in number, bright like the morning and 
evening skies, with forts of silver, well embattled, adorned with chaplets 
of houses made by the Gods, forty long, two hundred miles, and 

thirty broad, one hundred and fifty miles. These are called the seven 
towns of the Gand'harvas, full of men and women. This is a peculiar 
tribe of the Gand'harvas, called Agueyas, fire-men, or rather artificers by 
fire, very strong, and of mighty deeds. They are the servants of the Cu- 
veras, or Guhyas, whos^ principal employment is to explore the bowels of 
the earth in search of wealth. The rest of this curious description will 
be hereafter the subject of a particular section. 


Before we pass to the second part, it will be Requisite to give some ex- 
planation of the accompanying Plates : 

No. I, represents the worldly Lotos, floating upon the waters of the 
Ocean, which is surrounded, and its waters prevented from falling into the 
vacuum by the Smam'a-bhumi, or land of gold, and the mountains of Lo- 
cdlocas. 

No. II, represents the globe of the Earth, according to the Hindu astro- 
nomers. It is projected upon the plane of the equator, and the Southern 
hemisphere expanded in such a manner, that the Sduth pole, instead of a 
point, becomes the largest circle of tliis projection. Thiy also represent 
the two hemispheres, separately upon the plane of the equator. 
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No. Ill, represents the same, projected upon the plane of a meri- 
dian. These two projections are against the tenor of the context of the 
Puririas: a Soutliern hemisphere being then absolutely unknown. 

Here I have placed the three ranges of mountains, according to the 
documents of Hindu astronomers : but not according to their usual deli- 
neations : for, according to these, the three ranges should be represented 
by three concentric half circles, parallel to the meridians of the projection. 
It is acknowledged, that these ranges are in the direction of as many pa- 
rallels of latitude. In that case the outermost ranges must be the longest: 
and this is the opinion of the Jainas, as I observed before, in the sixth pa- 
lagiaph of the first chapter. 

No. IV, exhibits the old Continent, projected upon an imaginary circle 
passing through the North pole, and just grazing the equator in the South. 
Instead of a circle, it should be an oval, with the longest diameter East, 
and West. But as the tracing of an oval would be attended with some 
difficulty, the indolent Paurdtiics have adopted the circle in its room ; and 
seldom use the other. As such a delineation would be useless, I have, of 
course, omitted it. 

The chasm in the North-West, through the mountains surrounding the 
world, was made by CrIshna, when he went to see his prototype Vishnu, 
or the great spirit, the Paramdtmd of the world, whose abode is among 
waters, in the land of darkness. Several heroes have passed since through 
this chasm, which will be the subject of a particular paragraph here- 
after. 
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No. V, explains the true system of the known worhl, according to the 
Pur&rias, and the Jainai, reconciled with that of the astronomers of India. 

Here the Mint of the Paurdnics is brought back to its proper jilace, 
whilst the Mint of the astronomers remains under the North pole. The 
zones between /a*5« or India, and the Meru of the astronomers, are obvi- 
ously our seven climates ; and the points where the astronomical zones 
intersect the zones of th/e Paurdn'ics round their respective centres equally 
called Miru, shew the true situation of the dtvipas or countries, from 
which these zones, according to the system either of the astronomers or of 
the Paurdnics, are equally denominated, whether they are reckoned rela- 
tively to the North pole, or to a centrical point in the elevated plains of 
Tartary. 

No. VI, is a delineation of the country of Bhdrata, in the fullest ac- 
ceptation of that denomination. Its nine divisions with Curu, or Siberia, 
and the Northern parts of Europe, making in all ten districts, were all 
destroyed by a violent storm, and inundation, except one. Thus the ten 
divisions of the Atlantis were all destroyed by a flood, except one, called 
Gades, which probably included Spain. 

Some also are of opinion, that, out of the seven dwipas, six were like- 
wise overwhelmed by a flood. This circumstance is also noticed in tlie 
third volume of the Ayin-Acberi. But I believe that this notion originated 
with the Purdn'icas, who, unable to point out these wonderful countries, 
described in so extravagant a manner in their sacred books, found that 
the best way was to swear, that they had disappeared. 
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VIII. 

On the Ve'das, or Sacred Writings of the Hindus. 

BY H. T. COLEBROOKE, ESQ. 

TN the early progress of researches into Indian literature, it was doubted, 
whether the Vidas w/ere extant; or, if portions of them were still pre- 
served, whether any person, however learned in other respects, might be 
capable of understanding their obsolete dialect. It was believed too, that, 
if a Br&hmaria really possessed the Indian scriptures, his religious pre- 
judices would nevertheless prevent his imparting the holy knowledge to 
any, but a regenerate Hindu. These notions, supported by popular tales, 
were cherished long after the Vidas had been communicated to Da'Ha' 
Shuco'h; and parts of them translated into the Persirtw language, hy him, 
or for his use *. The doubts were not finally abandoned, until Colonel 
PoiJER obtained from Jeyephra. transcript of what purported to be a com- 
plete copy of the Vidas, and which he deposited in the British Museum. 
About the same time. Sir Robert Chambers collected, at Benares', . 
numerous fragments of the Indian scripture: General Mautine, at a 
later period, obtainedcopiesof some parts of it: and Sir William Jones' 
was successful in procuring valuable portions of the Vidas, and in trans- 
lating several curious passages from one of themf. I have been still 


* Extracts have atio been iramhtad mto the HMi lanfpiage ; bat it doe* not appear, 
upon wbat occaaion tbia version into llie vulgar dialect was made, 
t See Preface to Mbnd, page vi. and the Woibs of Sir William Jones, VoI. VI, 
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more fortunate in collecting at Benares, the text and commentary of a 
large portion of these celebrated books; and, without waiting to examine 
them more completely, than has been yet practicable, I shall here attempt 
to give a brief explanation of what they chiefly contain. 

It is well known, that tlie original Vida is believed, by Hindus, to have 
been revealed by Brahma'; and to have been preserved by tradition, until 
it was arranged in its present order by a sage, who thence obtained the 
surname of Vya'sa, or Ve'davva'sa; that is, compiler of the Vedas. He 
distributed the Indian scripture into four parts, which are severally entitled 
Rich, Yajush, S/iman, and 'At'harvana ; and each of which bears ' e C'' n- 
mon denomination of Vida. 

Mr. Wilkins and Sir\ViLLiAM Jones were led, by tlie consideration 
of several remarkable passages, to suspect, that the fourth is rao.e 
dern than the other three. It is certain, thatMENU, like othc '’ g .he 
Indian lawgivers, always speaks of three only, and has barely alluded to 
i\\e' At'harvana*, without however terming it a Vida.' Passages of the 
Indian scripture itself seem to support the inference : for the fourth Vida ' 
not mentioned in the passage, cited by me in a former essay f, from the 
white Yajush J ; nor in the following text, quoted from the Indian scriptur^ 
by the commentator of the Rich. 


♦ Menu, chap. 11, v. 33. 

f Essay Second, on Religious Ceremonies. See A$Uti€ Researches, Vol. VII. page 251. 

I From the Slst chapter; which, together with the preceding chapter (30th), relates to the 
PwnuhawUd*ka, a type of the allegorical immolation of Nara'yan A, or of Brahma in that 
character. 
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“ The originatedYrom fire; the YajurvMa from air; and the 

“ Samav6da, from the sun*.” 

Arguments in support of this opinion might be drawn even from popular 
dictionaries; for Amera-siniia notices only three VhlaSydnid mentions the 
"At'harvana without giving it the same denomination. It is, however, 
probable, that some portion at least of the \lfha 7 vana is as ancient 
as the compilation of tl^e three others; and its name, like theirs, is ante- 
rior ti‘ ^ va'sa’s arrangement of tliem: but the same must be admitted in 
regard ro the Itih/isa and Piinmas^ which constitute a fifth Vedat as the 
\'tniarva)ia docs a fourth. 

It would indeed be rain to quote in proof of this point, the Purdtias 
•^hemsclves, which always enumerate four Vedas; and state the liih/m and 
PuraiiK as a fiftli : since the antiquity of some, among the Pur/mm 
i)\v is more than questionable; and the authenticity of any one, 

docs not appear to be as yet' sufficiently established. It 
would be as useless to cite the Matiduca and Tdpautya Upanishadsy in 
which the is enumerated among the scri])tures, and in one 
of which the number of four VSdas is expressly affirmed : for both these 
Upanishads appertain to the ^Afhanwia itself. The mention of tlie sage 


* Menu alludes to UiU fabulous origin of the Vedas, (chap. 1, v. 23). Jlis comineiitalor, 
MeVha'tit'hi, explains it by remarking, that the opens with a liynui lofire; aud 

the Yqjurvcda, with one, in which air is mentioned. But Cullu'ca-bhatVa has recourse fo 
the renovations of the universe. * In one Cafpa, the Vedas proceeded from fire, air, an<l ific 
sun ; in another, from Brahma', at hb allegorical immolation. 

d C 12 
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At’ II ARYAN in various places, throughout the Vidas*, proves nothing : and 
even a text of the Yttjurveda-\, where he is named in contrast with 
the Rich, Yajush, and Shian, and tlieir supplement or Briihmana, is not 
decisive, lint a very unexceptionable passage may be adduced, which 
the commentator of tlie Rich has quoted, for a different purjiose, from the 
('Khandogya Ypanls/iad, a portion of the Siiman. In it, NA aEOA, liaving 
■solicited instruction from Sanatcuma'ra, and being interrogated by him, 
as to the extent of his previous knowledge, says, ‘ I have learnt the 
Rigvida, the Yajurvida, the Sumavida, the 'At'harvana, [which is] the 
fourth, the ItUidsa and Rurun'a, [which arc] a fifth, and [grammar, or] 
the I'ida of Vedas, the ol)se(juies of the manes, the art of computation, 
the knowledge of omens, the revolutions of periods, the intention of 
speech [or art of reasoning], the maxims of ethicks, the divine science [or 
construction of scripture], the sciences appendant on holy writ [or accen- 
tuation, prosody, and religious rites], the adjuration of spirits, the art of 
the soldier, the science of astronomy, the charming of serpents, the science 
of «lcmigods [or music and mechanical arts] : all this have I studied ; yet 
do I only know the text, and have no knowledge of the soul|.’ 


• Vide Vidan passim. 

I In the Taittiriya Upanishad* 

t Ch*h6nd6gytt Upanishad, ch. 7» ^1. I insert the whole passage, because it contains an 
ample enumeration of the sciences. Tlie names, by which grammar and the rest are indicated 
in the original text, arc obscure; but the annotations of Sancara explain them. 

This, like any other portion of a Vfda where it is itself named, (for a few other instances oc- 
cur ;) must of course be more modern than another part, to which the name had been pre- 
« viously assigned. It will hereufler be shown, that the Vidas are a compilation of prayers, called 

S 
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From this, compared with other passage^ of less authority, and with the 
received notions of the Hindus themselves, it appears, that' the Rklit Ya- 
jusb, and Sdman, are the three principal portions of tlic VCda ; that the 
'Jt'karvan'a is commonly admitted as a fourth; and that divers my- 
thological poems, entitled Itihasa and Purdn'as, arc reckoned a supplement 
to the scripture, and, as such, constitute a fifth *. 

Tlie true reason, why the three first Vidas are often mentioned without 
any notice of the fourth, must he sought, not in their different origin and 
antHpiity ; hut in the difference of their use and purport. Prayers, em- 
ployed at solemn rites, called Yajnyas, have been placed in the three 
principal J'cdas: those, which are in prose, are named Yajush; such, ifs 
are in metre, are denominated Kick; and some, which are intended to be 
chanted, are called and these names, as distinguishing diflerent 

portions of the Vidas, are anterior to their separation in Vya'sa’s compi- 
lation. But the 'Jt'harvan'a, not being used at the religious ceremonies 


mmtftt ; with a collection of precepts and piaxiiqf, entitled Brihmna ; from which last por- 
Uon, the Upnninhtid is extracted. The prayers are properly the V^das, aqd apparently preceded 
the Brdhmana, 

• When the study of the Indian scriptures was more general than at present, especially among 
the BrAkmn'oi of Can^ctikja^ k#ned priests derived titles from the number of V^da$, with 
which they were conversant. Since every priest was bound jo study one Vtda, no title was 
derived from the fulfilment of that duty; but a jierson, who had studied two Vedai, was jur- 
named Dwividij one, who was conversant with three, Tmidi: and one, versed in four, 
Ckatwrvidi: as the mythological poems were only bguralively called a Vtda, no distinction 
appears to have been derived from a knowIe<lge of tliem, in addition to the four scriptures. 
The titles, abovementioned, have become the surnames of fatnilies anumg the Brhhmru^ 9/ 
and are corrupted by vulgar pronunciatioo inlo Jiyodr^, and ChuubL 
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above-mentioned, and containing prayers employed at lustrations, at rites 
conciliating the deities, and as imprecations on enemies, is essentially 
different from the other Vidas ; as is remarked by the author of an elemen- 
tary treatise on the classification of the Indian sciences • 

s 

But diftcrent schools of priests have admitted some variations in works 
which appear under the same title. This circumstance is accounted for 
1)}" the commentators on the Vidas, - vA\o relate the following story taken 
from Puriinas, and other authorities. Vya'sa, having compiled and ar- 
ranged the scriptures, theogonies, and mythological poems, taught the 
several Vidas to as many disciples: viz. the to Paila ; the Yajush 
to Vais'ampa'yana, and the S&man to Jaimini ; as also the 'At'harvan'a 
to SuMANTU, and the Itihdsa and Purdrias to Su'ta. These disciples in- 
structed their respective pupils, who, becoming teachers in their turn, 
communicated the knowledge to their own disciples ; until, at length, 
in the progress of successive instruction, so great variations crept into 
the text, or into the manner of reading and reciting it, and into the no 
less sacred precepts for its use and application, that eleven hundred dif- 
ferent schools of scriptural knowledge arose. 

The several Sanhith, or collections of prayers in each Vida, as received 
in these numerous schools, or variations, more o/less considerable, admitted 
by them either in the arrangement of the whole text (including prayers 
and precepts), or in regard to particular portions of it, constituted the 
Sdchas or branches of each Vida. Tradition, preserved in the Purdrias, 


'* Mao'hcsu'dana Saraswati', in Uie 
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reckons six4;een SmhitAs of the Rigvida; eighty-six of tl>c Vajush; or, 

including those which branched from a second revelation of this Vida, 

a hundred and one; and not less than a thousand of the Sdmavidd ; be- 

% 

sides nine oi iht'At'harvaria. But treatises on the study of the Vida 
reduce the Sac'has of tlfe Rich, to five ; and those of the Yajush, including 
both revelations of it, to eighty-six *. 

The progress, by wh|ch (to use the language of the Purdn'as) the tree 
of scienee put forth its numerous branches, is thus related. Paila taught 
the Rigvida, ov Bahvricit, to two disciples, Bahcala and Indrapramati. 
The first, also called Bahcali, was the editor of a Sanhitd, or collection 
of prayers; ami a 'Sac' ha, bearing his name, still subsists: it is said to 
have first branched into four schools ; afterwards into three others. In- 
drapramati communicated his knowledge to his own son Man'duce'va, 
by whom a Sanhitd was compiled : and from whom one of the 'Sdc'hds 
has derived its name. Ve'damitra, surnamed S'a'calva, studied under 
the same teacher, and gave a complete collection of prayers : it is still 
extant ; but is said to have given origin to five varied editions of the 
same text. The two other and principal Sdc'hds of the Rich are those 
of As'wala'yana and Sa'nc’iiya'yana, or, perhaps, Caushi'taci': but 
the Vishnupur&na omits them, and intimates, that Sa'capu'rn'i, a pupil 
of Indrapramati, gave the third varied edition from this teacher, and 
was also the author of the Niructa: if so, he is the same with Ya'sca. 


• The authorities on which this is stated, are chiefly Hie Vi$hm furivia, part 3, chap. 4, 
and the Vytymil&$a on the study of scripture ; also, the CWah'aeyfiAa, on the Sit’kit of 
the Vidat. 
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Ilis school seems to have been subdivided by the fonnation of three otliers 
derived from his disciples. 

The Yajush, or Ad'ftwaryu, consists of two different Vkdat, which have 
separately branched out into various 'Sac'his, To d^plain the names, by 
which both .are distinguished, it is necessary to notice a legend, which 
is gravely related in the PurMas, and in the commentaries on the Vida. 

The Yajush, in its original form,, was at first taught by VArs'AMPA'* 
YANA, to twenty-seven pupils. At thb time, having instructed Ya'jn- 
YAWALCYA, he appointed him to teach the Vida to other disciples. Being 
afterwards offended by the refusal of Ya'jnyawalcta to take on himself 
a share of the sin incurred by Vais'ampa’yana, who liad unintentionally 
killed his own sister’s son, the resentful preceptor bade Ya'jnyawalcva 
relinquish the science, which he had learnt*. He instantly disgorged it 
in a tangible form. The rest of Vais'ampa'yana’s disciples, receiving 
his commands to pick up the disgorged Vida, assumed the form of 
partridges, and swallowed these texts which were soiled, and, for this 
reason, termed “ black they are also denominated Taittiriya, from 
tittiri, the name for a partridge. 

YA'jNYAWAtcYA, Overwhelmed with sorrow, had recourse to the son; 
and, through the favour of that luminary, obtained a new revelation of the 
Yqjush ; whi^h is called “white,” or pure, in contradistinction to the 
other, and is likewise nssaed. J^Ajasaniyi, from a patronymick, as it should 


♦ The Vithnu pwrin'a, part 3, thap. 5. A different motive of resentment is assigned by others. 
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seem, of Ya'jnyawalcfa himself: for the VMa declares, Hhese pure 
texts, revealed by the sun, arc piiblislied by Ya'jnyam alcya, the off- 
spring of Vajasani*.’ But, according to the Vishnu puran'a (3. 5. ad 
finem), the priests, who studied tlic Yajmh^ are called J^ajins, because the 
sun, who revealed it, assumed the form of a UoYsc(Vajin). 

I have cited this absurd legend, because it is referred to by the com- 
mentators on tlic wliite Yajush. But I have yet found no allusion to it in 
the Vida itself, nor in tlie explanatory table of contents. On the con- 
trary, tlie index of the black Yajush gives a different and more rational 
account. Vais ampa'yana, according to this authority |*, taught the Ya- 
to Ya'sca, who instructed from him Uc’ha received it, 

and communicated it to A'tre'ya : who framed the 'S/ichd^ which is 
named after him ; and for which that Index is arraijged. 

The white Yajush was taught by YAjYNAWAfXYA to fifteen pupils, who 
founded as many schools. The most remarkable of which arc the \Sdch/is 
of Canwa and Madhyandina; and, next to them, those of the J/ibdlaSy 
BaudhdyanaSy and Tupaniyas, The other branches of the Yajush seem to 


• Vriluid Aranyacm.i\ The passage is cited by the commentator on the 

In the index likewise, Ya'jnyawalcya is stated to have received the revelation from the sun. 

t C6nd*6nucrama, yerse ^5. This index indicatorius is formed for Uie^Atr^yi S'ddAd, Its 
author b Cun'dina, if the text (verse 27) be rightly interpreted. 

t Thb agrees with the etymology of the word Taittiriya ; for, according to grammarians (see 
Pdnini 4. iii. 102), the derivative here implies ‘ recited by Titliri, though composed by a dif- 
ferent person.' A similar explanation b given by commentators on the Upanhhads, 

VoL. VIII. .3D ' 
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liavc been arranged in several classes. Thus the Characas, of shidents 
of a .S'V/c7?d, so denominated from (he teacher of it, Characa, are stated 
as including ten subdivisions ; among which are the Cafhas, or disciples 
of Cat’iia, a pupil of Vais'ami'a'vana ; as also the 'SrcMs'-rcatam, 
Aupamanymas, and Maitr&yaniyas : the last mentioned comprehend seven 
others. In like manner, the Taittiriyacas arc, in the first instance, sub- 
divided into two, the Aut’hy&yas and ChAn'didyan ; and these last are 
again subdivided into five, the A'pastamhUjas, &c. Among them, A'pas- 
tamda’s sachd is still subsisting; and so is A'tre'ya’s, among those 
which branched from Uc’ha : but the rest, or most of them, are become 
rare, if not altogether obsolete. 

SiiMANTU, son of Jaimini, studied ihe Hamavida, or Ch'tind6gyd, under 
liis father: and his own son, Sucarman, studied under the same teacher, 
lull founded a different school j which was the origin of two others, de- 
rived from his pupils, Hiran'yana'bha and Pacshyinji, and thefice 
brandling into a thousand more. For L6ca'csui, Cothcmi, and other 
disciples of PAUstiTiNjr, gave their names to separate schools, which were 
increased by their pupils. The S'uchd, entitled Caufhumi, still subsists. 
Hiran'yana'bha, the other pupil of Sucarman, had fifteen disciples, 
authors of Sanhitds, collectively called the northern Sdmagas; and fifteen 
others, entitled the southern Sdmagas : and Cu'fTi, one of his pupils, had 
twenty-four disciples, by whom, and by their followers, the other schools 
were founded. Most of them are now lost ; and, according to a legend, 
were destroyed by the thunderbolt of Indba. The principal S'/tc'hd now 
subsisting, is that of the R&ti6yan\yas, including seven subdivisions ; one 
of which is entitled Caut”kutni, as above-mentioned, and comprehends 
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sii( 4Utinct schools. That of the Talavacaras, likewise, is extant, at 
least, in part; as will be shown in sjjeaking of the Upanhhads. 

The At'harva-vSda was taught by Sumantu, to his pupil Caband’ha, 
who divided it between Dk'vadars'a and Pat’hva. The first of thc.se 
has given name to the S'dc'ha, entitled Divadarsi; as Pippai.a'da, tin; 
last of his four disciples, has, to the S'dc'hA of the Paippaldd'is. Another 
branch of the Afhanmui derives its appellation from Saunaca, the 
third of Pat’hva’s pupili The rest are of less note. 

Such is the brief history of the Vida, dcducible from the authorities be- 
fore cited. But those numerous S'dc'lius did not differ so widely from 
each other, as might be inferred from the mention of an C(iual number 
of Sanhith, or distinct collections of texts. In general, the various 
schools of the same Vida seem to have used the same assemblage of 
prayers; they differed more in their copies of the precepts or Brihma- 
nas; and some received, into their canon of scripture, portions which 
do not appear to have been acknowledged by others. Yet the chief dif- 
ference seems always to have been the use of particular rituals taught in 
aphorisms (Sdtras) adopted by each school; and these do not constitute a 
portion of the Vida; but, like grammar and astronomy, are placed among 
its appendages. 

It may be here proper to remark, tlwt each Vida consists of two 
parts, denominated the Mantras and the Brahman as ; or prayers and pre- 
cepts, The complete collection of the hymns, prayers, and invocations, 
belonging to one Vida, i» entitletl its Smhitd. livery otlier portion of In- 

3 D 2 
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dian scripture is included under the general head of divinity (Br&hma- 
na). This conipiiscs j)rccepts, which inculcate religious duties; maxims, 
which explain those precepts; and arguments, which relate to theology*. 
IJut, in the j)rescnt arrangement of the Vidas, the portion, which con- 
tains passages called Brdhmartas, includes many which are strictly prayers 
or Mantras. The theology of the Indian scripture, comprehending the 
argumentative portion entitled Vedanta, is contained in tracts denominated 
Upanishads; some of which arc portions of the Brahman a, properly so 
called ; others are found only in a detached form ; and one is a part of a 
Sanhit/i itself. 


On the RTgve'da. 

THE Sanhitd of the first Vidal; contains mantras, or prayefs, which, 
for the most part, are encomiastick ; as the name of the Rigvida im- 
plies This collection is divided into eight parts (C’han'da); each of 


* The explanation, here given, is taken from the Pnufhdna bheda, 

I I have several copies of it, with the corresponding index for the Sddalya, Sdc'hd; and 
an excellent commentary by Sayan’a'chVry A. In another collection of mantras, be- 
longing to tbe ^As'waUyani S'kM of this Vida, I find the first few sections of each lecture 
agree with the other copies ; but the rest of the sections are omitted. I question whetlier it be 
intended as a complete copy for that S'dchd, 

I Derived from the verb rich, to laud ; and properly signifying any prayer or hymn, in 
which a deity is praised. As those are mostly in verse, the term becomes also applicable to 
such passages of any Vida^ as arc reducible to measure according to tbe rules of prosody. 
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which is subdivided into as many lectures (ad'hy&ifa). Another mode 
of division also runs through the volume; distinguisliing ten books (mdH- 
dala ), which are subdivided into more than a hundred chapters ( aiiuvdca ), 
and comprise a thousand hymns or invocations (sucta). A further subdi> 
vision of more than two thousand sections is common to both 

methods: and the whole contains above ten thousand verses, or rather 
stanzas, of various measures. 

f 

On examining this voluminous compilation, a systematical arrange- 
ment is readily perceived. Successive chapters, and even entire books, 
comprise hymns of a single author: invocations, too, addressed to the same 
deities, hymns relating to like subjects, and prayers intended for similar 
occasions, are frequently classed together. This requires cxj)lanation. 

♦ ♦ 

In a regular perusal of the Veda, which is enjoined to all priests, and 
which is much practised by Mahr/ittas and Telingas, the student or reader 
is required to notice, especially, the author, subject, metre, and purpose 
of each mantra, or invocation. To understand the meaning of the pas- 
sage is thought less important, 'flie institutors of the Hindu system have 
indeed recommended the study of the sense ; but they have inculcated 
with equal strenuousness, and more success, attention to the name of the 
Rishi or person, by whom the text was first uttered, the deity to whom 
it is addressed, or the subject to which it relates, and also its rhythm 


The first Vida^ in Vya'sa's compilation, comprehending most of these texts, is called the Rig- 
. v(da; or, as expressed in the Commentary on the Index, because it abounds with such text* 
(RichJ.^ 
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or ipetre, and its purpose, pi* tl)e religious ceremopy .at it should 
bp used. Th? practice of modern priests is conforipahle with these nvaxjrps. 
Like the Koran among the Muhampiedans, the Vida is put into the hands 
of children in the first period of their education.; and continues after- 
ward* to he read by rote, for tjrp sake of thp FPfds without qoniprehpn- 
sipn of the sense. 

Accordingly the V^a is recited in various superstitious modes : word 
by word, either simply disjoining then?, or else repeating the words alter- 
nately, backwards and forwards, once or oftener. Copies of the Kigvtdq. 
and Yqjush (for the Sdnueoiik is chanted only) are prepared for these 
and other nrodes of recital, and are called Pada, Crama, Jat'6, Ghana, 
&c. Bpt the various ways of inverting the te^ft are restricted, as it 
should appear, to the principal Vidas; that is, to the original editions 
of the Rtgvida and Vqjtfsb: while the subsequent editions, in which the 
text, or the arrangement of it, is varied, being therefore deemed sub- 
ordinate '$(ic'hds, should be repeated only in a simple planner. 

It seems here necessary to justify my interpretation of what is called 
the “ P'ishi of a mantra."' The last term has been thought to signify an 
in cantation rathei- than a prayer ; and, so far as supernatural efiSeqey is 
asq-ibed to tlie mere recital of the words of a mantra, that interpreta- 
tion is sufficiently accurate; and, as speh, it is undoubtedly applicable 
to the unmeaning incantations of the Mantras' a^tra, or Tantras and 
Agamas. But the origin of the term is certainly different. Its deriva- 
tion fron^ a verb, nrhich signifies ‘ tq speak privately,’ is readily explaine4 
by. the injunction for meditating tlie text of the Veda, or reciting it 
5 
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inatidibl}': and the import of any mantra in tlie Indian scriptures, is 
generally found to be a prayer, containing either a petition to a deity, 
6 t else thanksgiving, praise, and adoration. 

lire Kishl or saint of a mantra is defined, both in the index of the 
Rigvida, and by commentators, “ he, liy whom it is Spoken as the 
Devoid, or deity, is, “ that, which is therein mentioned." In the index 
to the Vdjasaniifi YajunMa, the RUhi is interpreted “ the ster or re- 
memberer” of the text ; arid the Divatd is said to be “ contained in the 
prayer; or [named] at flie commencement of it; or [indicaffcd as] the deity, 
who shares the oblation, or the praise.” Conformably with thesri defini- 
tiofts, the deify, that is lauded or supplicated in the ptaycr, is its 
but in a few passages, which contain neither petition nor adofatiori, the 
subject is considered as the deity, that is spOken of. For example, the 
praise of generosity is the Dhtttd of many entire hymns addressed t6 
princes, from whom gifts were received by the authors. 

The Riski, or speaker, is of course rarely mentioned in the mantra 
itself: but, in some instances, he does name himself A few passages 
too; among the mantras of the Vida, are in the form’ of dialogue ; arid’] 
in such cases, the discoursers arc alternately considered as RWii and 
Ditat/i. In general, the person, to whom the passage was revealed, or, ac- 
cording to another gloss, by whom its use arid application waS first disCOi- 
vered *, is called the Riski of that mantra. He is evidently then the author 


* Translating literally, ‘Mlie Ruki is be, by whotti the text seen." Pan'ini (4. ii. 
7) employs tbe sabiti t^tm in ^yplttioin^ the hnpfbrt bf detivatW^ tislfd' dt^dibiiiatidn^ of 
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of the prayer ; notwithstanding the assertions of the Hindus, with whom 
it is an article of their creed, that the Vidas were composed by no human 
autlior. It must be understood, therefore, that, in affirming the primeval 
existence of their scriptures, they deny these works to be the original 
composition of the editor (Vy Vs a), but believe them to have been ^gra- 
dually revealed to inspired writers. 

Ihe names of the respective authors of each passage are preserved 
in the Anuncramarii, or explanatory table of contents, which has been 
handed down with the Vida itself, and of which the authority is un- 
questioned*. According to this index, VisVa'mitra is author of all 
the liymns contained in the third book of the Rigvida ; as Bhauadwa'ja 
is, with rare exceptions, the composer of those collected in the sixth 
book; Vasisht’ha, in tlic seventh; GrKtsamada, in the second; Va'ma- 
deVa in the fourth; andBujfHAf and other descendants of Atui, in the 
fifth. But, in the remaining books of this Vida, the authors are more 
various : among these, besides Agastya, Cas Vapa, son of MAiifcHi, 


passages io scripture; and Iiis comincntalors concur with those of the Vida, in the explanation 
here given. By Hishi is generally meant the supposed inspired writer : sometimes, however, the 
imagined inspirer, is called the Rishi, or saint of the text; and, at other times, as above noticed, 
the dialogUt or speaher of the sentence. 

* It appears from a passage in the Vijrya vtldsa, as also from the VSdadipa, or abridged 
commentary on the V/^asan^'i, as well as from the index itself, that Ca'tya'yana is the 
acknowledged autlior of the index to tlie white Yajush, That of the Higveda is ascribed by 
the commentator, to the same Ca'tya'yana, pupil of Saunaca. The several indexes of 
ihe Vida contribute to the preservation of the genuine text; especially, where the metre, or 
the Dumber of syllables, is stated ; as is generally the case. 

t First of tlic name, and progenitor of the race of Kings called children of the moon. 
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Anciras, Jamadagni, sonofBHttfGU, ParaVara, father of VyaVa, 
G6tama and his son N6 d’has, VrKjiaspati, Na'reda, and other celc 
brated Indian saints, the most conspicuous arc CanVa, and his numerous 
descendants, MeVhatit’hIj&c.; Mad’huch’handas, and otlicis among 
the posterity of Viswa'mitra ; S'unas'e'p ha, son of Ajigarta; 
CuTSA, Hiran'yastu'ya, Savva, and otlier descendants of Angi- 
ras; besides many other saints, among tlic posterity of personages 
above-mentioned. 

It is wortliy of remark, that several persons of royal birth (for in- 
stance, five sons of the king Vr^iiaxgir; andTaAVVARUN'A and Tra- 
sadas'yu, who were themselves kings); arc mentioned among tlie authors 
of the hymns, which constitute this Veda: and the text itself, in some 
places, actually points, and in others obviously alludes, to monarchs, 
whose names are familiar in tlie Indian heroic history. As this fact 
may contribute to fix the age, in whicli tlie Vida was composed, I 
shall here notice such passages of this tendency, as have yet fallen under 
my observation. 

The sixth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of the first book, is spoken 
by an ascetic named CacshiVat, in praise of the munificence of Swan a va, 
who liad conferred immense gifts on him. The subject is continued 
in the seventh hymn, and concludes with a very strange dialogue be- 
tween the king Biia'vayavya and his wife ]{6masa', daugliter of VrI- 
IIA8PATI. It should be remarked, concerning CacshiVat, that liis mo- 
ther Us ic was bondmaid of king ANga's queeu. 

VoL. Vlll. 3 E 
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The eighth book opens with an invocation, which alludes to a sin- 
gular legend. WsAXCiA, son of Play6ga, and his successor on the throne, 
was inctainoiplioscd into a woman; but retrieved his sex through the 
j)ray(is of atit’ui, whom he therefore rew^arded most liberally. 

Ill this hymn lie is iiitrodiiced praising liis own munificence; and, towards 
the close of it, his wife Sas^vati', daughter of Angiras, exults in his 
rcstoiatiou to manhood. 

The next hymns ap|)laiid the liberality of the kings Vibhindu, Pa- 
CASTiiAAiAN (soii of Cuuaya'x'a), Cuhuxoa, Casu (soii of Ciie'di), 
and Tiuixdiua (son of Paiias'u), who had severally bestowed splendid 
gifts on tin* lespective authors of these thanksgivings. In the third chap- 
ter of the same book, tlic seventh hymn commends the generosity of 
Trasada'svu, the grandson of AI a NifiiA'Tid. The fourth chapter opens 
with an invocation containing praises of the liberality of Ciiitra; 
and the fourth liyinn of the same cliaptcr celebrates Vahu, son of 

SUSIIA AIAX. 

In the first chapter of the tenth book, there is a hymn to water, spoken 
by a king, named SiMfnuDwi'PA, the son oFAmbakisha. The seventh 
cliapter contains several passages, from the fifteentli to the eighteenth suctOy 
which allude to a remarkable legend. AsamaTi, son or descendant of Icsii- 
wA'(:u,had deserted his former priests, and employed others: the forsaken 
recited incantations for his destruction; his new priests, how- 
ever, not only counteracted their evil designs, but retaliated on them, and 
caused the death of one of those Brdhmanas: the rest recited these prayers, 
for their own preservation, and for the revival of their companion. 
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TIic eighth chapter opens with a hymn, which alhulcs to a story re- 
specting Na'bha'nk disut A, son of Menu, who was excliulcd from |)ar- 
ticipation with liis brethren in the paternal inheritance. The legend 
itself is told in tlic Allarh/a Jiralumm'a^j or second portion of the 
vldcL 

Among other hymns by loyal authors, in the subseipicnt chapters ol 
the tenth book of the I remark one by Ma'nd’iia Tm, son of 

YuvanaVwa, and anotlicr by S'lvi, son of Um naua, a tliird by Vasu- 
]\iANAS, son of RdniOAs'wA, and a fourth by Prataroana, son ol'Divd- 
da'sa, king of Ob'/. 


Tlie deities invoked appear, on a cursory inspection of the / e///;, to 
be as various as tlie authors of the prayers addressed to them : but, ac- 
cording to tlic most ancient annotations on the Indian scripture, those 
numerous names of persons and things are all resolvable into ditfeieiit titles 
of three deities, and ultimately of one god. The Ni^ltanti, or glossary 
of the VtdaSy concludes with three lists of names of deities; the first com- 
prising such as are deemed synonymous with fire ; the second, with air; 
and the third with the sun|. In the last part oi’ the A^//7/cY//, which 
entirely relates to deities, it is twice asserted, that there are but three 
gods ; ‘ Timi Ira dlratdh The fuithcr inference, that these intend but 


♦ In the second leettire and lotnleciilli section of the liflli book, 
t Ni^*hanti, or first part of tlic Niructa, C. 5. 

t In the second and third seclions of the twelfth chapter, or lecture, of the glossary and illus- 
trations of the rida. Tlie iXirncta consists of three parts: the first, a glossary as abovc-niea 
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one deity, is supported by many passages in the Vida; and is very clearly 
and concisely stated in the beginning of the index to the Rigvida, on 
the authority of the NirucUi^ and of the Vida itself 

'Yasya Vcicyam, sa rfshir; y(\ t(^n'6chyat(^, sa d^vatd; yad aeshara- 
parimdnain, tach clfliandd. Arfhdpsava rlshayd ddvatds ch’handobhir 
abhyad'havaii. 

^ Timi ha dhatah ; csliity-antaricsha-dyu-st'hana, agnir vdyuh surya 
ity : cvani vyalnltayali prdeta vyastah ; saniasianam prajdpatir. Oncara 
sarvadovatyali, parain(!*shfhyd va, bnilinio, daivo va, ad'liyatmicas. Tat 
tat stliana anyas tad vibliiitayah ; carma prlfliactwad d’hi prtthag abhid- 
hana stutayd bhavanty : ^‘caiva va inahan atnui ddvata; sa surya ity 
ac'hacshat/^ ; sa hi sarva-bhuf dtma. Tad uctam rtshin'a : surya dtmd 
jagatas taslliushas' efiiti." Tad vibhutayd’ nya devatds. Tad apy dtad 
nsliiii’ detain : Imlram Mitram Varuriam Agnim dhur iti.’* 

‘ Tlic* Rishi [of any particular passage] is he, whose speech it is ; and 
that, wliieli is tliereby addressed, is the deity [of the text]: and the num- 
ber of syllables constitutes tlie metre [of the prayer]. Sages (Rishis)^ 
solieitous of [attaining] particular objects, have approached the Gods with 
[l^raycis composed in] metre. 

‘ The deities arc only three; whose places are, the earth, the interme- 

tioiicd, comprises five shoit chapters or lectures. The second, entitled Naigama, or the first 
lidlf of the AirMc(<i, properly so culled, consists of six long chapters ; and the third entitled 
Daivafa, or second half of the proper Niructa, contains eight more. The chapter, here cited, 
is marked as tlie Iwclfih including the glossary, or seventh exclusive of it. 
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diate region, and heaven : [namely] fire, air, and the sun. They are pro- 
nounced to be [the deities] of the mysterious names’*^ severally; and 
(Praja'pati) the lord of creatures is [the deity] of them collectively. 
The syllable Ofn intends every deity: it belongs to ( Paramhht'hi) him, 
who dwells in the supreme abode; it appertains to (Jirahme) the vast 
one; to (Dh(t)iTOi\; to ( Adlif^atma) the superintending soul. Other 
deities, belonging to those several regions, arc portions of the [three] 
Gods; for they arc varyjusly named and described, on account of their 
dift'erent operations; but [in fact] there is only one deity, the great 
SOUL ( Mahdti dtma). He is called the sun; for he is the soul of all be- 
ings; [and] that is declared by the sage, ‘‘ the sun is the soul of (jagnt) 
“ what moves, and of (tastlnish) that which is fixed.'’ Other deities are 
portions of him : and that is expressly declared by the sage ; “ The wise 

call fire, Indra, Mitka, and Vakuna;’’ &c.t 

This passage of the Aniicraman'i is partly abridged from the Ni- 
Tucta (c. 12), and partly taken from the Brdhmaiia oi the Pida. It 
shows (what is also deduciblc from texts of the Indian scriptures, trans- 
lated in the present and former essays), that the ancient Hindu religion, 
as founded on the Indian scriptures, secogniscs but one God ; yet not 
sufficiently discriminating the creature from the creator. 


* Bhuft bhuvaht wd 9 war ; called the S€eM«NU, e. 2, v. 76. In the onginal 

text, the Domiitative case k l»ere used for the ^uitirc; m is remarked by the Commeiitatof, 
•n this passage. Such irreguiurities id’e frequent in the Vt'das theniselm. 

t Niructa, c. 1 2, § 4, ad hiu m. The reinainder of the passage, that is htre briefly citlcd 
by the author of the Index, identifies fire with the grtab and only aetih 
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The subjects and uses of the prayers contained in the Vkla, differ more 
Uian the .leities wl.ich are invoked, or the titles by which they are ad- 
dressed. Every line is replete with allusions to mythology *, and to the 
Imlian notions of the divine nature and of celestial spirits. For the in- 
lu.nu rahle ceremonies to be performed by a householder, and, still more, 
for those endless rites enjoined to hermits and asccticks, a choice of 
prayers is offered in every stage of the celebration. It may be here 
sulheient to observe, that Indiia, or the firmament, fire, the sun, the 
moon, water, air, the spirits, the atmosphere anil the earth, arc the 
objects most frequently addressed : and the various and repeated sacrifices 
with fire, and the drinking of the milky jnice of the moon-plant or acid 
a.sclepias t, furnish abundant occasion for numerous prayers adapted to the 
„iany stages of those religious rites. I shall, therefore, select for re- 
mark such prayers as seem most singular; rather than such as might 
appear the fairest specimens of this Vida. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the first book, there arc two hymns ascribed to 
CuTSA, and also to Tkita, son of water. Three asceticks, brothers it 

• Not a inylliology wl.icl. avowedly esalls deified l.eroen (as in tl.e Pm-6n a,); but one, 
wbicl. personifies lire' elements and planets; and wl.icli poples lieaveii. and tbc world below, 
various oitlcis of brings. 

I observe however, in many places, the Rround-work of legends, which are familiar in iny- 
tholoRical pirems; such, for example, as the demon Vritba, slain by Indra, who .s thence 
.urnamedVRITRAHAN; but 1 do not remark any thing that corresponds with the favourite 
legends of those sects, which worship either the Linga, or Sacti, or else Ra ma or Crishn'a. 
I except some delache.l portions, the genuineness of which appears doubtful ; as will be shown 
towards Ibc dose of lliis essay. 

t Smadati. Asclcpias acida, or Cynanchum viminale. 
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should seem, since they are named in another portion of the J'Mi as 
('Aplj/a) sons of water (-^p), were oppressed with thirst wliilc travelling 
in a sandy desert. At length, they found a well ; and one of them de- 
scended into it, and thence lifted water for his companions : hut the 
ungrateful brothers stole his effects, and left him in the well, covering it 
with a heavy cart-wheel. In his distress he pronounced the hymns in 
question. Itappeirs from the text, that Cutsa also was once in similar 
distress; and prononneqd the same or a similar invocation : and, for this 
reason, the hymns have been placed, by the compiler of tlie I ’ala, among 
those of which Cutsa is the author. 

TIic twenty-third chapter of the same book commences with a di- 
alogue between Aoastya, Indra, and the Mari ts ; and the remainder 
of that, with the whole of the twenty-fourth chapter, comprises twenty- 
six hymns addressed by 7\gastya to those divinities, and to the Aswins , 
fire, the sun, and some other deities. The last of these hymns was uttered 
by Aoastya, under the apprebension of poison; and is directed by rituals 
to be used as an incantation against the effects of venom. Other incanta- 
tions, applicable to the same purpose, occur in various parts of the 
Vhht ; for example, a prayer by VasisiiVha for preservation from poison 
(book 7, ch. 18). 

The third book, distiibuted into five chapters, contains invocations 
by Vis'wA MiTRA, son of Ga't’hin, and grandson of Cu.s'ica. The 
last hymn or Sucta, in this book, consists of six prayers, one of which 
includes the celebrated Gayatri: this remarkable text is repeated more 
than once in other but, since Vis'wA MiTiiA is acknowledged to 
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be the Riski, to whom it was first revealed, it appears, that its proper 
and original place is in this hymn. I therefore subjoin a translation of the 
prayer, which contains it, as also the preceding one, (both of which are 
addiessed to the sun ;) for the sake of exhibiting the Indian priest’s con- 
fession of faith with its context; after having, in former essays, given 
more than one version of it apart from the rest of the text. The other 
prayers, contained in the same Sucta, being addressed to other deities, are 
here omitted. 

‘ This new and excellent praise of thee, O splendid, playful, sun 
(Pushan)l is otl'ered by us to thee. Be gratified by this my speech: ap- 
proach this craving mind, as a fond man seeks a woman. May that sun 
( Puslian ), who contemplates, and looks into, all worlds, be our protector.’ 

‘ Let us meditate on the adorable light of the divinf. ruler 
(S.iviTRt)*: MAY IT guide our INTELLECTS. Dcsiious of food, wc soHcit 
the gift of the splendid sun (SaiiM), who should be studiously wor- 
shi])ped. Venerable men, guided by the understanding, salute the divine 
sun ( Savitr'O with oblations and praise.’ 

The two last hymns, in the third chapter of the 7th book, are remark- 
able ; as being addressed to the guardian spirit of a dwelling house, and 
used as prayers, to be recited with oblations, on building a house. The 
legend, belonging to the second of these hymns, is singular: VasishYha, 


* S'ayan’VchVryAj Uie coiuroeutator whose ^loss is liere followed, considers this 
to admit of two interprelations : * the light, or /JraAnw coDstlluting the splendour, of the supreme 
ruler, or creator of the universe;’ or ‘ the light, or orb, of the splendid sun/ 
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coming at night to the house of Varun'a, (with the intention of sleeping 
there, say some; but, as others affirm, with the design of stealing grain 
to appease his hunger, after a fast of three days,) was assailed by tlic house 
dog. He uttered this prayer, or incantation, to lay asleep the dog who 
was .harking at, and attempting to bite, him. A literal version of the 
first of those hymns is here subjoined. 

‘ Guardian of this ^bode! be* acquainted with us; be to us a whole- 
somo dwelling ; afford us what we ask of thee ; and grant happiness to our 
bipeds and quadrupeds. Guardian of this house ! increase both us and our 
wealth. Moon! while thou art friendly, may we, with our kine and our 
horses, be exempted from decrepitude : guard us as a father protects his off- 
spring. Guardian of this dwelling! may we be united with a happy, de- 
lightful, and melodious abode afforded by thee: guard our wealth now 
under thy protection, or yet in expectancy : and do thou defend us.' 

Tlie fourth hymn, in the fourth chapter, concludes with a prayer to 
Rudra, which, being used with oblations after a fast of three days, is 
supposed to ensure a happy life of a hundred years. In tile sixth book, 
three hymns occur, which, being recited with worship to the sun, are 
believed to occasion a fall of rain after the lapse of five days : the two 
first are aptly addressed to a cloud; and the third is so, to frogs, because 
these had croaked while VasishVha recited the preceding prayers, which 
circumstance he accepted as a good omen. 

The sixth chapter of the tenth book closes with two hymns, the prayer 
Vot. VIII. a F 
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of which is the destruction of enemies, and which are used at aacrifico 
for that purpose. 

The seventh chapter opens with a hymn, in whidi Sony a', wimatoed 
Savitri', the wife of the moon*, is made the spe^et; as DacsinmA', 
daughter of Praja'pati, and Juno, daughter of Brahma', aw, in sub- 
sequent chapters f. A very singular passage occurs in another place, con- 
taining a dialogue between Yam a and his twin-sister Vamuva', whom he 
endeavours to seduce ; hut his offers are rqected by her with vktawis ex- 
postulation. 

Near the close of the tenth chapter, a hymn, in a very different style of 
composition, is spoken by Va'ch, daughter of AmbbhIn'a, in praise of her- 
self as the supreme and universal soul |. it should be observed, sig- 

nifies speech ; and she is the active power of Brahma', proceeding from 
him. The following is a literal version of this hymn, which is expounded 
by the commentator, consistently with the theological doctrines of the Vidas. 

* Tliit niarruge u noticed in the AUsrh/a where tlie second lecture of the 

I'ourlli book opens in this mtuner; * Praja'pati gave bis daughter, Su'rya' Sa'vitrT, to 
86m A, the king.’ The well known legend in the Ptirdn'a$, concerning the nmniage of S6ma 
witli the daughters of Dacsua, seems to be fonpded on this story in the Vidat. 

t In the introduction to the index, these, together with other goddesses, who are reckonerl 
authors of holy texts, are enumerated and dhlingu^d by the appellation of Brahmttidhd. 
An inspirad writer is, inihe muculine, tamed Brtkmn&din. 

t Towards the end of the Vrihadbrmytm, Va'ch is mentioned <s teraeing n raviiMiMi 
Ambhi'ni, who obtained it from the sun: but here she herself bears the almost sunilar pa- 
tronymic Ambhrin'i'. 
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' I range with the Rudrat, with the Fasus, with the 'Adityas, and with 
the VUfzeadioas. I uphold both the 'sun and the ocean [Mitra and Va- 
run'a], the firmament [Indra] and fire, and both the AsVins. I support 
the moon [So'ma], dcsti’oyer [of foes] ; and [the sun entitled] TwashtrI, 
Pu'sHAN, or Bhaoa. I grant wealth to the honest votary who performs 
sacrifices, olFers oblations, and satisfies [the deities]. Me, who am the 
queen, the conferrer of wealth, the possessor of knowledge, and first of 
such as merit worship, ^he gods render, universally, present every where, 
and pervador of all beings. He, who eats foo<l through me, as he, who 
sees, who breatlies, or who hears, through me, yet knows me not, is lost ; 
hear then the faith, which I pronounce. Even I declare this self, who is 
worshipped by gods and men : I make strong, whom I choose; I make 
him Brakmd, holy, and wise. For IIudra I bend the bow, to slay tljo 
demon, foe of Brahma ; for the people I make war [on their foes]; and 
I pervade heaven and earth. I boie the fatlier, on the head of this [uni- 
venal mind] ; and my origin is in the midst of tlie ocean * : and, tliere- 
fore, do I pervade all being<, and touch this heaven with my form. 
Originating all beings, I pass like the breeze; I am above this heaven, be- 
yond dria earth ; and what is the great one, that am I.’ 


* Heaten, orth««ky, istliefctlMr: w eipiwdy dcehrml iauiodier place: uhI theihy i« 
produced from mind, according to one more passage of the Vfda$. Its birth is therefore placed 
on the bead of the supreme mind. The commentator suggests three interpretationa of the sequel 
ofthesisaim: ^mppwvnt, the holy AmMrfu'a, is Mrtha nddal of the oossp;’ «r, 'my orifa, 
the aantkat daily, iaiawaten, wfaidi caustitata the badiis of thegodaf or, 'thesanlimilgadt 
rsboia in dm midst of tbswaten, whidi pannda intelieet, baayari|k* 

3F 2 
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The tenth chapter closes with a hymn to night ; and the eleventh begins 
with two hymns relative to the creation of th'e- world. Another, on this 
subject was translated in a former essay * : it is the last hymn, but one, in 
XhcRigvMa; and the author of it is Ag’hamabshan'a (a sonofMAO- 
huch’handas), from whom it takes the name by which it is generally 
cited. The other hymns, of which a version is here subjoined, are not 
ascribed to any ascertained author. Pbaja'pati, SMm&vatCi Paramhht"hi, 
and his son Yajnya, are stated as the original speakers. But, of these 
names, one is a title of the primeval spirit; and the other seems to 
allude to the allegorical immolation of Brahma. 

I. ‘ Then was there no entity, nor nonentity ; no world, nor sky, nor 
ought above it : nothing, any where, in the happiness of any one, involv- 
ing or involved: nor water, deep and dangerous. Death was not; 
nor then was immortality : nor distinction of day or night. But that f 
breathed without afflation, single with (Swad'hd) her who is sustained 
within him. Other than him, nothing existed, [which] since [has. been]. 
Darkness there was ; [for] this universe was enveloped . with darkness, 
and was undistinguishable [like fluids mixed in] waters : but that mass, 
which was covered by the husk, was [at length] produced by the power 

- 

* Rmarcbct, Vol. V. p. 3(!t, 

t The pronoun (tad), thus cmphatieiny used, is understood to intend the supreme being 
according to the doctrines of the Ffdinta, ' WbM inanUested bj' creatioa, he is the entity 
(tat) ; while forms, being mere ilhision, are nonentity (aiat). The whole of tbis hymn is 
expounded according to the received doctrines of the Indian theology, or Vtdiitta. Darkness 
and desire (Tamai and Cima) bear a distant resemblance to the Chaos and Eros of Hbsiod. 
Thcog. T. 116 . 
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of conWniplfc'Hori. Firtt deiire was formed in his mind : and that became 
the origiiial' productive seed; which the wise, recognising it by the intel- 
lect in their hCArti, di^ihguish, in nonentity, as the bond of entity.’ 

^ Did the luminous ray of these [cr'cative acts] expand in the middle? 
ora%ove? or below? lliat productive seed, at once, became providence 
[or sentient souls], and iriatter [or the elements]: she, who is sustained 
within himself*, was ^nferiov; and he, who heeds, was superior.’ 

‘ Who knows exactly, and who shall in this world declare, whence 
arid why this CTcatioii’tObk’plaee? The gods are subsequent to the pro- 
(hiction of this world; then who Can know whence it proceeded? or 
whence this varied world arose? or whether it uphold fitself], or not? 
He, St'ho, in' the highest heaven, is the ruler of this universe, does in- 
deed know ; but not another can possess that knowledge.’ 

II. ‘ That ’ vietitri, who Was wbve with threads* on every side, and 
stretched by the labors of a huridred a;nd one gods, the fathers, who wove 
and ftained 'and (ilaced the Warp and Voof, do wwship. The [fitst] male 
spreads and enconrpasses this [web]; and displays it iri this world and 
in heaven : thesfe^rays [of' the creator] assembled at the 'altar, and pre- 
pared the holy strains, and* the threads Of the warp.’ 

* What was the jiize of thai divine victim^ whom all thd gods' iacrifleed ? 

' ‘i 'HI-': ' 

* SoISlMtf’ftd b espotuxled: and the coaunentator makes it eqOtrStnt'ltrJffifyd, or the 
worid of ideas* 
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Wbatwaa his form? what the motive? the fenpe? the metre? theobla* 
tion? and the prayer? First was pvoduced jmoed with hre; 

next the sun attended by Uib^ih; then the splendid moon with 

Anusht'ubh, and with prayers ; while VrUati accompanied the elocution 
ofVidHAsrATi (or the planet JuPSTEa). Fir4fi vifa» supported by the 
sun and by water (Mitra and Vaeum'a); but the [middle] portion of the 
day and Trhbiubh were here, the attendants of Indra; followed 

all the gods : and by that [universal] sacrifice;^ sages and men were formed.’ 

‘ When that ancient sacrifice was< completed^ sages, and men, and 
our progenitors, were by bins fbrmech Viewing with an observant mind 
this oblation, which primevsil saints offered, 1 venerate tlienu The seven- 
inspired sages, with prayers and with tlianksgiytngs, follow the path of 
these primeval saints, and wisely practise [the peifotmance of sacrifices], 
as charioteers use reins [to guide, their steeds^’ 

Some parts of tlieje hymns beur un evident resemblance to one which 
has been before cited horn the white Ytytuk*^ and to which I shall 
again advert in speakinfl^of d;iat Ilte commentator on the Rtgoeda 
quotes it to supply some, omisaioos in tins tqnt.. It appears ^Iso, on the 
frith of bis citations, that pass«^;e8, analogous to, these, occur in the TaiU 
tirlyaca, or black Vqjush, and also in the Brihpoita of the Vida. 

The hundred and one gods, who are the ag<mts in the framing of the 
universe typified by a sacrifice, are, according to this commentator, the 


* AMk Retearcbes, Yd. VIL p. tSU 
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. ' £«(«ofSEA!ifitiA'i lifr, or ysEftations personified in i^ie form of Angiras, 
Ac. Hie sewn sages^ wiio instituted sacrifices in imitation of the prime- 
val t^'pe, ore MAVtlmir, and otiien. Gfyatri, UAnik, lie. are names 
«f metres, or of the various ieng^ of stanzas and measured verses, in 
(he FiMUf. 

The preceding quotations may be sufficient to show the style of this 
part of the VMt; wh^ch oonm>rehends the prayers and invocations. 

Another part belonging, as it appears, to the same Vida, is entitled 
jditarijfa Brdhmatla. It is divided into eight books (panjici), each con- 
tainiDg five chapters or lectures (ad'hy&ya), and subdivided into an une- 
qual number of sections ("c’Asn'dsJ, amounting in the whole to two hun- 
dred and eighty«-five. Being partly in prose, the number of distinct pas- 
sages contained in those multiplied sections need not be indicated. 

, ' for want either of a complete comn^entary *, or of an explanatory in- 
dex f, 1 Oannot undertake, from a cursory perusal, to describe the whole 
contents of this part of the Vida, I observe, however, many curious 
passages in it, especially towards the close. The seventh book had treated 
of saciilices performed by kings: tlie subject is continued in ^ first 
.four chapters of the eighth book ; and tiiree of these relate to a ceremony 
for the OoRsecratilon of kings, by pouring on their heads, white seated 


* 1 poa«H difte aitire ctpic* of the Mit, but a part oifly of the commentate hy Sa'tax'a - 

'cnatitA.' 

1 1!k»«idcab|ef'‘‘^vr^3Bfu4lo^ mn miltadto Ew part of the KMi. 
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on a throne prepaid for the po*pose,iwiateriniKe<ii<rithfboaej\ clarified 
butter, and spirituOua liquor, asiwdl a# two sorts of>gra 88 and the 'sprouts 
of corn. . Tliis ceremony, caUed celebrated on , the accession 

of a king; and .subsequently,; on div^ ocCasiortSf oa part of the, rites be- 
longing to certain solemn sacrifices performed for the attainmeafofparti- 
cular objects. 

The mode, of its.icdebration is the isulypob of the secondi diapter of 
the eighth book ; or thirty-seventh chapter, reckoned (as is done by the 
commentator), from the beginning of the /I kariya. It oonttAns iA in- 
stance, which is jnot singular, in the Vidoff tliOugh it be rather uncommon 
in their didactic, portion, .of a disquisition on. a difference of opinion 
among inspirednathors.^ ' Some,’ it says; ‘ direct; the consecration to be 
completerl' ^rith the appropriate prayer, but without the sacred words 
(Vy&hr'tti$% which' they here deem superfluous : others, and particularly 
Satyaca'ma, son of Ja'ba'la, enjoin the complete recitation of those 
words, for reasons explained at, full, l^ngtili; and Uw)Ah.ACA, aon of 
AK:uN'A,;has therefore so ordained the perfonnanoe pf tlm ceremopy.’ 

The ^subject, of this chapter is concluded by the following remarkable 
passage, i ‘ Well knowing al) the [efficacy of consecration) Janame'mya, 
son of PAaicsHit, declared; ‘-‘Priests, conversant with' this ceremony, 
assist me, who .am .likiewiae apprized [of its, benefits], to. edebratfe the 
solemn rite. Therefore, do I conquer [in single combat] ; therefore, do I 
defeat arrayed fo|;ce 8 with an arrayqi^ lihe ,fr5SO.W8 .^f the 

gods, nor those of men, reach me: I sliall live the full period ofdffis; I 
shall remain master of the whole catthi’’' of 
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the eodt, nor those of men, do reach him, whom well instructed pvicsU 
assiliP^ celebrating the solemn rite: he lives the full period of life; 
he remains master of the whole earth.’ 

The thirty-eighth chapter (or third of tlie eighth hook) describes a sup- 
posed consecration of Indus, when elected by the gods to be their king. 
It consists of similar, but more solemn, rites; including, among other 
peculiarities, a fanciful construction of his throne with texts of the FMa ; 
besides a repetition of the ceremony of consecration in various regions, 
to ensure universal <lominion. This last part of the description merits 
to be quoted, on account of the geographical hints which it contains. 

‘ After [his inauguration by Pbaja'p.vti], the divine V'asus consecrated 
him in the eastern region, with the same prayers in verse and in prose, 
and with the same holy words, [as before-mentioned,] in thirty-one day.s, 
to ensure his just domination. Therefore, [even now,] the several kings 
of the PrAchyas, in the East, arc consecrated, after the practice of tlie 
gods, to equitable rule (SAmrAjya); and [people] call those consecrated 
princes, Samraj*' 

‘ Next the divine Rudras consecrated him in the southern region, with 
the same prayers in verse and in prose, and with the same holy words, in 
thirty-one days, to ensure increase of happiness. Therefore, the several 

• In iLe nominative case, Samrit\ Samrid, or Samrdl ; substiluting in this place a liquiil 
letter, wliicii is peculiar to tlie Vt-da, and to the southern dialects of India ; an<t which ap- 
proaches, in sound, to the comniuii /. 

VoL. Vlll. 3 G 
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kings of the SatrvatSy 'in the south, are consecrated, after the practice of 
the gods, to the increase of enjoyment ( Bhdjya ); and [people] tmiJ|||koie 
consecrated princes, Bhdja, 

^ Then the divine 'Adityas consecrated him in the western region, with, 
&c., to ensure sole dominion. Therefore, the several kings of the Nlckyas 
and ApAchyaSy in the West, are consecrated, &c. to sole dominion ; and 
[people] denominate them SwarAj*. 

‘ Afterwards all the gods (ViswS dha) consecrated him in the northern 
region, with, &c., to ensure separate domination. Therefore, the several 
[deities, who govern the] countries of Uttara curu and Uttara madray be* 
yond Himavaty in the North, are consecrated, &c. to distinct rule (Vai- 
rAjya J, and [people] term them VirAj f / 

‘ Next the divine SAd'hyas and A'ptyas consecrated him, in "this middle, 
central, and present region, with, &c., for local \dom inion, Therefore, 
the several kings of Curu and PanchAlUy as well as Vasa and Usinaray 
in the middle, central, and present region, are consecrated, &c. to sove- 
reignty (R^(jy^); and [people] entitle them RAjA,, 

* Lastly, the Maruts, and the gods named AngiraSy consecrated him, 
in the upper region, with, &c., to promote his attainment of 'the supreme 
abode, and to ensure his mighty domination, superior rule, independent 

♦ In the nominntive case, Swardt\ Swardd, or Swardl, 

I In the nominative, Virdf, Virdd, or Virdl, 
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poorer, and loog reign ; and, tlierefore, he became a supreme deity (Para* 
mSsht'hi) and ruler over creatures. 

‘ Thus consecrated by tliat great inauguration, Indha subdued all con* 
querable [earths], and won all worlds : he obtained, over all the gods, su- 
premacy, transcendent rank and pie-eminence. Conquering, in this world 
[below], equitable domination, happiness, sole dominion, separate autho- 
rity, attainment of the supreme abode, sovereignty, mighty power, and 
superior rule ; becoming a self-existent being and independent ruler, ex- 
empt from [early] dissolution ; and reaching all [his] wishes in that celestial 
world; he became immortal: he became immortal 

The thirty-ninth chapter is relative to a peculiarly solemn rite, per- 
formed in imitation of the fabulous inauguration of Indra. It is ima- 
gined that this celebration becomes a cause of obtaining great power and 
universal momirchy ; and the three last sections of the chapter recite in- 
stances of its successful practice. Though replete with enormous and 
absurd exaggerations, they are here translated at full length, as not un- 
important, since many kings are mentioned, whose names arc familiar in 
the heroic history of India, 

^VIL ‘By this great inauguration similar to Indra s, "Iuua, sou 
of Cavasua, consecrated Janame java, sou of Pahicsh it ; and, there- 
fore, did Janame'jaya, son of Pauicshit, subdue tlic earth ccnnplctcly, 

♦ In tbe didactic portion of the Vida, the Iasi term, in every chapter, is repealed to iiuJicale 
Its conclusion.' This repetition was not preserved in a fonner quotation, from the necessity 
of varying considerably the order of the words, 

3G 2 
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all around, and traverse it every way, and perform a sacrifice with a 
horse as an offering. 

‘ Concerning that soleimn' sacrifice, this verse is universally chanted. 
“ In Asandimt, Janame jaya bound [as an offering] to the gods, a horse 
fed with grain, marked ,with a white star on his forehead, and bearing 
a green wreath round his neck.” 

‘ By this, &c. Chyavana, son of Bnatou, consecrated Sa'rya'ta sprung 
from the race of Menu: and, therefore, did he subdue, &c. lie became 
likewise a householder in the service of the gods. 

‘ By this, &c. So'mas'ushman, grandson of Va'jabatna, consecrated 
'Sata'ni'ca, son of Satkajit: and, therefore, did he subdue, &c. 

‘By this, &c. Parvata and Nabeda consecrated A'mba'sht’hya: 
and, therefore, &c. 

‘ By this, &c. Parvata andNA'BEDA consecrated Yud’ha'ns'raushti, 
grandson of Ugkasena j and, therefore, &c. 

‘ By this, &c. Cas'yapa consecrated Vis'wacarman, son of Biiovana ; 
and, therefore, did he subdue, &c. 

‘ The earth, as sages relate, thus addressed him : " No mortal has a 
right to give me away ; yet thou, O Vis'wacarman, son of Bhuvana, 
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dost wish to do so. I will sink in the mitlat of the waters; and vain 
has been thy promise to Ca'syapa*.'' 

By this, &c. Vasisht’ha consecrated Sudas, son of Puavana ; and. 
therefore, &c. 

By this, &c. Samvarta, son of Angihas, consecrated Mauutta, son 
of Avicshit; and, therefore, &c. 

On that subject this verse is eveiy where chanted, ‘‘ The divine Marnts 
dwelt in the house of Marutta, as his guards; and all the gods were 
companions of the son of Avicshit, whose every wish was fulfilled 

§ VIII. ‘By this great inauguration similar to Indra’s, Udamaya, 
son of Atri, consecrated Anga; and, therefore, did Anga subdue 
the earth completely all around, and traverse it every way, and perform 
a sacrifice with a horse as an offering. 

‘ He, perfect in his person, thus addressed [the priest, who was busy on 
some sacrifice], “ Invite me to this solenm rite, and I will give thee [to com- 
plete it], holy roan ! ten thousand elepliants and ten thousand female slaves.” 

‘ On that subject these verses are every where chanted, Of the 
eows, for which the sons of Priyame'd’ha assisted Udamaya in the 
solemn rite, this son of Atri gave them, [every day] at noon^ two tlioiU' 
sand each, out of a thousand’ millions. 

* So great was the efficacy of consecration, observes the commeulator in tbU place, ibai the 
snbmersioit of the earth was thereby prevented, notwitbstauding this declaration, 

t All this, observes the comineutator, was owing to hi» solemninauguration. 
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The son of Viro'chaka [A^joa] uubouiid’ and gavc^ wbite bU prieafc 
performed the solemn sacrifice, eighty thousand white horses fit for uac, 

^ The son of Atri bestowed in gifts ten thonsaTKl\vx>itteii adorned witli neck- 
laces, all daughters of opulent persons, and brought from various countries, 

‘ While distributing ten thousand elephants in Avachatruca^ the holy son 
of Atiii grew tired and dispatched messengers to finish the dktrihution. 

“ A hundretl [I give] to you A hundred to you still the holy man 
grew tired ; and was at last forced to draw breath, while bestowing them 
by tlioiisands 

§ IX. * By this great inauguration, similar toiNDiiA s, DfRc’uATAMAs, 
son Of' MaMata', consecrated Buarata, the son of Duiishanta f ; and, 
therefore, did Bmarata, son of Durshanta, subdue the earth completely 
all around, and traverse it every way, and perfonii repeated sacrifices with 
horses as ofterings. 

‘ On that subject too, these verses arc every where chanted. “ Bharata 
distributed in Mashn'A*aXy a hundred and seven tlrousand millions of black 
elephants with white tusks, and decked with gold. 


* It was through Ihc solcniii inauguration of Anga, that his priest was able to give such 
great alms. This remark is the Commentator. 

t So the name should be writlen, as appears from this passage of the Veda ; and not, as in 
copies of some of tlie Purdn'as, Dushmanta, or Dushyanta. 

t Tl»e several manuscripts diffiir on this name of a country ; and, having no other infbmia* 
tioii respecting it, I am not coniident that 1 have selected the best reading. This observation is 
applicable also to some other luicomiuon names. 
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A sacred fire was lighted for Bhabata, sou of Duiisuanta, in&f- 
chiguria^ at which a thousand Brdhmanas shared a thousand millions of 
cows apiece. 

Bharata, sonof Duhshanta, bound seventy-eight horses [for solemn 
rites] near the Yamwid; and fifty-five, in Vritrag'hm, on the Gangd. 

“ Having thus bounc^ a hundred and thirty-three horses fit for sacred rites, 
the son of Duhshanta became pre-eminently wise, and surpassed the 
prudence of [every rival] king. 

“ This great achievement of Bharata, neither former nor later persons 
[have^ equalled] ; the five classes of men have not attained his feats, any 
more than a mortal [can reach] heaven with his hands 

'The holy saint, Vrihaduct’ha, taught this great inauguration to 
Durmuc’ha, king of Pdnchdla; and, therefore, Durmuc’ha, the Pdn- 
vhdia, being a king, subdued by means of that knowledge the whole 
earth around, and traversed it every way f. 

‘The son of Satvahavva, sprung from the rac? of Vasjshtha, 
communicated this great inauguration to Atyarati, son of Janantapa ; 
and, therefoi*e, Atyarati, son of Janantapa, being no king, [never- 


* All lliis, says the coninicntaior, sliows the efficacy of inauguraliou. 

t It is here remarked, in the coramenlary, that a Brdhiwin'a, being incoropi lent fo receive 
consecration, is however capable of knowing its form ; ffie efficacy of which koowiedge is shown 
in this place. 
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theless] subdued by means of that knowledge the whole earth around, 
and traversed it every way. 

‘ Satyahavya, of the race of Vasisht ha, addressed him, saying, 

Thou hast conquered the whole earth around ; [now] aggrandize me.” 
AxYAiiATr, son of Janantapa, replied; When I conquer 
then thou shalt be king of the earth, holy man ! and I will be merely 
thy general.” Sa'tyauavya rejoined; ITiat is the land of the gods; 
no mortal can subdue it : thou hast been ungrateful towards me; and, 
therefore, I resume from thee this [power]. Hence the king S usii- 
MiN A, son of S'lvi, destroyer of foes, slew Atyarati, who was [thus] 
divested of vigour and deprived of strength. 

‘ Therefore let not a soldier be ungrateful towards the priest, who is 
acquainted [with the form], and practises [the celebration, of this cere- 
mony]; lest he lose his kingdom, and forfeit his life: lest he forfeit 
his life.’ 

To elucidate this last story, it is necessary to observe, that, before the 
commencement of the cerefnony of inauguration, the priest swears the 
soldier by a most solemn oath, not to injure him. A similar oath,* as is 
observed in this place by the commentator, had been administered pre- 
viously to the communication of that knowledge, to which Atyarati 
owed his success. The priest considered his answer as illusory and in* 
suiting, because Uttar a Curuy being north of MkrUy is the land of the 
gods, and cannot be conquered by men : as this ungrateful answer was 
a breach of his oath, the priest withdrew his power from him ; and, in 
consequence, he was slain by the foe. 


3 
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The fortieth and last chapter of the Aitariya Brdhmn'a, relates to 
the benefit of entertaining a or appointed ])riest; the selection 

of a proper person for that station ; and the inode of his ajipointinent 
by the king; together with tlie functions to be discharged by Iiiin. The 
last section describes rites to be performed, under the directions of such a 
priest, for the destruction of the king’s enemies. As it appears curious, 
the whole description is here translated ; abridging, however, as in other 
instances, the frequent repetitions with wliich it abi^wnds. 

‘Next then [is described] destruction around air (Brahm)*. Foes, 
enemies, and rivals, perish around liim, who is conversant with tliese 
rites. That, which [moves] in the atmosphere, is air f around 

which perish five dcitiCsS, lightning, rain, the moon, the sun, and fire. 

‘Lightning having flashed, disappears behind rainf: it vanishes, and 
none know [whither it is gone]. When a man dies, he vanishes ; and 
none know [whither his soul is gone]. Therefore, whenever lightning 
perishes, pronounce this [prayer]; “ May my enemy perish: may he dis- 
appear, and none know [where he is].” Soon, indeed, none will know 
[whither he is gone]. 

‘ Rain having fallen, [evaporates and] disappears within the moon, &c. 
When rain ceases, pronounce this [prayer], &c. 

‘ The moon, at the conjunction, disappears within the sun, &c. When 
the moon is dark, pronounce, &c. 

* So this observance is denomiBated, viz. Brahntan'ah parmarah* 

t Behind a cloud. 
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‘ The sun, when setting, disappears in fire, &c When the san 
sets, pronounce, &c. 

‘ Fire, ascending, disappears in air, &c. When fire is extinguished, 
pronounce, &c. 

‘These same deities are again produced from this very origin. Fire 
is born of air ; for, urged with force by the breath, it increases. View- 
ing it, pronounce [this prayer], “May fire be revived; but not my foe 
be i-eproduced : may he depart averted.” Therefore, does the enemy go 
far away. 

‘The sun is born of firef. Viewing it, say, May the sun rise; 
but not my foe be reproduced, &c.” 

‘The moon is born of the sun Viewing it, say, “May the moon 
be renewed, &c.” 


‘ Rain is produced from the moon§. Viewing it, say, “ May rain be 
produced, &c.” 


• Tlie Taiitiriya Yt^urv^da contains a passage, which may serve to explain this notion ; 
‘ The sun, at eve, penetrates tire ; and, therefore, fire is seen afor at night : for both are 
luminous.’ 

1 At night, as the conimeotator now observes, the sun disappears in fire ; but re-appears 
thence next day. Accordingly, hie is destitute of splendour by day, and the sun shines 
brighter. 

X The moon, as is remarked in the commentary, disappears within the sun at tlie con- 
junction ; but is reproduced from Ibc sun, on the first day of the bright fortnight. 

§ Here the commentator remarks. Rain enters the lunar orb, which consists of water ; and, 
«t a subsequent lime, it is reproduced from the moon. 
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* Lightning comes of rain. Viewing it, say, ‘‘ May lightning appear, 

* Such is destruction around air. Maitreya, son of Cusha'ru, com- 
municated these rites to Sutwan, son ofCiRis A, descended from 13iia'roa« 
Five kings perished around him ; and Sutwan attained greatness. 

‘ The observance [enjoined] to him [who umiertakcs these rites, is, as 
follows]: let him not ^it down earlier than the foe; but stand, while 
he thinks him standing. Let him not lie down earlier tlian the foe; but 
sit, while he thinks him sitting. Let him not sleep earlier than the foe ; 
but wake, while he thinks him waking. Though his enemy had a head 
of stone, soon does he slay him : he does slay him.' 

Befoi’e I quit this portion of the Vida, I think it right to add, that 
the close of the seventh book contains the mention of several monarehs, 
to whom the observance, there described, was taught by divers sages. 
For a reason before-mentioned, I shall subjoin the names. They are 
Vis'wANTARA, son of SusHADMAN ; Sahadeva, son of Sauja, and Ins 
son S6maca; Babhru, son of De VaVrUd'ka, Bhima of Vjdarbjia, 
Nagnajit of Gand’ha'ra, Sanas'ruta of Akindama, RYtuvid of 
Janaca; besides Janamejaya and Soda's, who have been also no- 
ticed in another place. 

The Aitariya A'ranyadi is another portion of the Rigrfda, It com- 
prises eighteen chapters or lectures unequally distributed in five books 
(A'ranyaca), The second, which is the longest, for it contains seven 
lectures, constitutes with the third an Upanishad of this Vida, entitled the 
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Bahvrich Br&hmna Upaniskad; or, more commonly, the Aitarh/ff, as 
having been recitetl by a sage named Aitare'ya *. The four last lectures 
of tliat second A'ratiyaca, are particularly consonant to tlie theological 
doctrines of the Vid&nta; and are accordingly selected by theologians 
of the Vid&nti school, as the proper Aitariya Upanishad t- The following 
is literally translated from this portion of the second A'rariyaca: 


• It U 10 alirraed by Anandati'Rt'ha in his notes: and he, and the conunentator, 
whom lie annotates, stale the original speaker of this Upanishad to be 'MAHlOA'aA, an incar* 
nation of Na'ba'yar'a, proceeding from Vib'a'la, sob of Abja. He adds, that, pn the 
sudden iifipcanuioe of this deity at a folemn celebration, the whole assembly of gods and prieste 
feinted ; but, at the intercession of Brahma', they were revived ; and, after making their 
obeisance, they were instructed in holy science; this Avatira was called Mahidasa, because 
those venerable personages (Mahin) declared themselves his slaves ( d&so). 

In the coocluding title of one transcript of this Aran'pa, I find it ascribed to As wala yana . 
probably, by an error of the transcriber. On the other hand, Saunaca appears to be author 
of soine texb of the Aran ya ; for a passage, firom the second lecture of the fifth <Ar. S. led. 
2, § 11), is died as Saunaca’*, by tiie commentator on the prayers of the Rigtlda (lect, 1, 
h 15). 

+ I iiawa-Iiyo copies of Sancaha's commentary, and one of annotations on his gloss by 
Na'ra'yan'k'ndra; likewise a copy of SAYAlfA’s commentary m the same theqiogic^ 
tract, and also on the third Aran'yaea ; besides annotations by Anandati'RT ha on a dif* 
fcrent gloss, for tlie entire Upanishad. The conduding prayer, or seventh lecture of the se* 
eond Aran'yaea, was omitted by SANcara, as sdficienlly perspicuous: but is expounded by 
Sa'yan'a. whose exposition w the same, which is added by Sancara’s cororaeulator; apd 
which transcriben sometimes subjoin to Sancara’s gloss. 

As an instance of singular and needless frauds, I must mention, that the work of Anand a- 
Ti'RT’HA was sold to me, under a diflferent Utle, as a commentary on the Taittiriya saiMti 
of tlie Y^nndda. The rauaing titles, at the end of eteh ebapAer, had been altered accordingly' 
On exainuuibou, I found it to be a different, but valuable work ; as above described. 
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The AitareVa AranYa. B. 

§ IV. * Originally this [universe] was indeed sour only; nothing 
else whatsoever existed, active [or inactive]. He thought, “I will create 
worlds:” thus he created these [various] worlds; water, light, mortal 
[beings] and the wat€;rs. Tliat “ water” is tlie [region] above the hea- 
ven, which heaven upholds ; the atmosphere comprises light ; the earth 
is mortal ; and the regions below are the waters 

* He thought, these are indeed worlds ; I will create guardians of 
worlds.” Thus he drew from the waters, and framed, an embodied 
being f- He viewed him ; and of that being, so contemplated, the mouth 
opened as an egg: from the mouth, speech issued; from speech, lire 
proceeded. The nostrils spread ; from the nostrils, breath passed ; from 
breath, air was propagated. The eyes opened : from the eyes, a glance 
aprung; from that glance, the sun was produced. The cars dilated: 
from the ears came hearkening; and from that, the regions of space. 
The skin expanded : from the skin, hair rose ; from that, grew herbs and 
trees. The breast opened ; from the breast, mind issued : and, from 


^ AMm wMer ; ai¥i ijbe witen. The cosomentators auiign reasons for these syno- 
termis hriog *iapleyed# sei’erally, to denote the regions above the Ay, and those below 
the earth. 

t Pnmuka: a human form. 
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mind, the moon. The navel burst : from the navel, came deglutition 
from that, death. The generative organ burst : thence flowed productive 
seed ; whence waters drew their origin. 

* These deities, being thus framed, fell into this vast ocean; and to upt 
they came with thirst and hunger: and him they thus addressed; “ Grant 
us a [smaller] size, wherein abiding we may eat food.” He offered to 
them [the form of] a cow : they said, that is not sufficient for us.” He 
( xhibited to them [the form of] a horse : tlxey said, ** neither is that 
sufficient for us.” He showed them the human form : they exclaimed : 

well done ! ah 1 wonderful !” Therefore man alone is [pronounced to bel 

well formed.” 

“ He bade them occupy their respective places. Fire becoming speeciv 
entered the mouth. Air, becoming breath, proceeded to the nostrils. 
Tlic sun, becoming sight, penetrated the eyes. Space became hearing 
and occupied the cars. Herbs and trees became hair and filled the skin. 
The moon, becoming mind, entered the breast. Death, becoming de- 
glutition, penetrated the navel ; and water became productive seed and 
occupied the generative organ. 

* Hunger and thirst addressed him, saying ** Assign ns [our places].” 
He replied: %Yq\iI distribute among these deities; and I make you par- 

* Ap6na, From the analogy between the acts of inhaling and of swallowing, the latti^r is con- 

Nidercd as a sort of breath or inspiration: hence the air, drawn in by deglutition, is* feckoiier^ 
one of five breaths, or airs inhaled iota the body.^ 
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ticipant with them/’ Therefore is it, tliat to whatever deity an oblation 
is offered, hunger and thirst participate with liiin. 

^ He reflected, Thc^e are worlds, and regents of worlds ; for them 
I will frame food.'* He viewed the waters : from waters, so contemplated, 
form issued; and food is form, which was so produced. 

* Being thus framed^ it turned away, and sought to flee. The [primeval] 
man endeavoured to seize it by speech; but could not attain it by his 
voice: had he by voice taken it, [hunger] would be satisfied by naming 
food. He attempted to catch it by his breath; but could not inhale 
k by breathing: had he by inhaling taken it, [hunger] would be satisfied 
by smelling food. He sought to snatch it by a glance ; but could not sur- 
prise it by a look : had he seized it by the sight, [hunger] would be satis- 
fied by seeing food. He attempted to catch it by hearing: but could 
not hold it by listening: had he caught it by hearkening, [hunger] would 
be satisfied by hearing food. He endeavoured to seize it by his skin ; but 
could not restrain it by his touch : had he seized it by contact, [hunger] 
would be satisfied by touching food. He wished to reach it by the mind ; 
but could not attain it by thinking: bad he caught it by thought, [hun- 
ger] would be satisfied by meditating on food. He wanted to seize 
it by the generative organ, but could not so bold it: bad he thus seized 
it, [hunger] would be satisfied by emission. lastly, lie endeavoured to 
catch it by deglutition; and thus he did swallow it: that air, which 
so drawn in, seizes food ; and that very air is the bond of life. 

^ He [the universal soul'] reflected ** How can this [body] exist without 
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me?” He consitlereil by which extremity he should penetrate. H* 
thought, “ If [without me] speech discourse, breath inhalcy artd sight 
view; if liearing hear, skin fee), and mind meditate; if deglutition 
swallow, and the organ of generation perform ks functions ; then Who 

r 

‘ Parting the suture [slmanl^ he penetrated by this route. That open- 
ing is called tl\e suture (vid)'HiX and is the toad to beatitude (nin- 
<lnna ) 

* Of that soul, the places of recreation are three; and the modes of sleep, 
as many: this (pointing td the right eye) is a plade of recrcaticm; this 
(pointing to the throat) is [alsa] a situation of enjoyment; tins (pointing 
to the heart) is [likewise] a region of ddlight^ 

^ Thus born [as the animating spirit], he discriminated the elements^ 
[remarking] what else [but hinrjean I here affirm [to exist];’' and he con- 
templated this [thinking] person f, the vast expanse [exclahning] it 
have I seen. Therefore is he named it-seeing (idam-dra) : it-siiino 
is indeed his name : and him, being it-seeino, they call, by a remote 


* Tlie HMui believe, that th« soul, or conscious life, enters the body through the sagittal 
suture ; lodges in the brain; and may contemplate, through the same opening, the divine 
perfections. Mind, or tlie reasoning (acuity, i» reckoned to be an organ of the body, situated 
in the heart. 

t Punuha. 

1 Brahme, or the great one. 
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tppclktion, Indra ; for the gods generally delight in the conceulmeiit [of 
their name]. The gods delight in privacy *. 

§ V. * This [living principle] is first, in man, a fetus, or productive 
seed, which is the essence drawn from all the members [of the body]: 
thus the man nourishes himself within himself. But, when he emits it 
into woman, he procreates that [fetus] : and such is its first birth* 

* It becomes identified with the woman ; and being such, as is hci 
own body, it does not destroy h^r. She cherishes his ownself t, thus 
received within her,* and, as nurturing him, she ought to be cherished 
{by him]. The woman nourishes that fetus : but he previously cherished 
the child, and further does so after its birth. Since he supports the 
child before and after birth, he cherishes himself : and that, for the per- 
petual succession of persons; for thus are these persons perpetuated* 
Such is his second birtL 

‘ This [second] self becomes bis representative for holy acts [of religion]; 
and that other [self], having fulfilled its obligations, and completed its 
period of life, deceases. Departing hence, he is born again [in some 
other shape] : and such is his third birth. 

‘ This was declared by the holy sage. Within the womb, I have 


* Here, as at the conduston of every division of an Upeni^ad, or of any chapter in the didac<* 
tic portkm of the VSda$, the last phrase is repeated, 
t For the man b identified with the child procreated by him. 
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recognised all the suecessive births of these deities. A hundred tiodm, 
like iron chains, hold me down : yet, like a falctffl, I swiftly rise.” Thus 
spoke Va'made'vjS, reposing in the womb: and possessing this [intuitive] 
knowledge, he rose, after bursting that corporeal confinement; and, as- 
cending to the blissful region of heaven lie attained every wish and 
became immortal. He became immortal.’ 

§ VI. ‘ What is this soul? that we may worship him. Which b the 
soul? Is it that by which [a man sees]? by which he hears? by which he 
smells odours? by which he utters speech? by. which be discriminates a 
pleasant or unpleajsant taste ? Is ^ the heart [or understmidingi] ? or the mind 
[or will]? la it sensation? orpowea? ordiscriimiaatioiL? or comprehension? 
•or perception? or retention? or attention? or application? or haste [or 
pain] ? or. memory ?. or assent ? on dcteianination ? or animal aotioii t ? or 
wish? ordpsine? 

‘ All those are only various names of apprehension. But this [soul, con- 
sisting in the faculty of apprehension,] is Brahma'; he is Iudba; he is 
(Praja'pati) the Iprd of creatures: these gods, are he; and so are the five 
primary elements, earth, air, the ethprial fluid; water and light these. 


* SwARGA : or phace of celestial bliss. 

t volition which oce^isi^mi an act tho s|ipp^ of life, a» 

breathing, &c. 

i Brahma' (in the masculine gender) here denotes, accordbg to commefitators, tbemtelli^nt 
.spirit, whose birth was in^thf m^ndaws egg; from which he is D«qedHiRA|t^VAMBBH4b IN- 
fjRA is the chief of the gods, or suhordip^te duties;. HMJawigi thfr* efrmeiiU aaid pbmali. 
Praja'pati is the first embodied spirit, caUed Viba'j, apd descrtbed.itt the pitcodmg 
of this extract. The gods are fire, and the rest as there stated^ 
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ftnd the same joined with minute objects and other seeds [of eKistrnce], mid 
[again] other [beings] produced from eggs, or borne in wombs, or origin- 
ating in hot moisture*, or springing from plants ; whether horses, or kiiie, 
dP* men, or elephants, whatever lives, and walks or flies, or whatever is 
immovable [as herbs and trees]: all that is the eye of intelligence. On 
intellect [every thing] is founded : the world is the eye of intellect ; and 
intellect is its foundation. Intelligence is ( Bfahme ) the great one. 
f 

‘ By this [intuitively] intelligent soul, that sage ascended from tha prc-> 
sent world to the blissful region of heaven ; and, obtaining all his wishes, 

became immortaL He became immortal. 

% 

(f VII; ‘ May my speech Be fewnded^oa' undirrstanding : and my mind- 
be attentive to my utterance. Be thou manifested to me, O self manifested 
[intellect]! For my sake [O speech and mind I] approach this Veda. May 
what 1 have heaid, be un^STgotteff i day and night may I behold this, 
which I have studied. Let me think; the mllty r let me speadc the truth; 
May it pieserre me ; may it pneservie: the teachev : roe may it preserve : the 
teacher may it preserve ' . the teacher it pteaerve; may k preserve the 

teacher f.’ 


On the Caushi'taci'. 

Another Upamhad of this Veda, appertaining to a particular S'6ch& of 

it, hf named from that; and from the BtAhmrfa, of which it is ah extract, 

. ■- ,, 

* VennuaiHliiMecUafeMipposed to be geoented fitw bot rooiature. 
t This, likcotberprsyen, iadcnomiiiated a««tirf« ; though itbe tbc codcIiinoo of an Upaninhed. 

3l2 
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Camhitaci Brihman'a Upanuhai. From an abridgment of it (for I hwe hot 
seen the work at large), it appears to contain two dialogues ; one, in which 
Indra instructs Fratardana in theology; and another, in which Aja- 
TAS'ATRU, king of Ca's'i, communicates divine knowledge to a prisst 
named Ba'la'ci. A similar conversation between these two persona is 
found likewise in the Vrihad’&raripa oi th&Yajurvida ; as will be subse- 
quently noticed. Respecting the other contents of the Br&hmatia^ from 
which these dialogues are taken, I have not yet obtained any satisfactory 
information. 

The abridgment above-mentioned occurs in a metrical paraphrase of 
twelve principal in twenty chapters, by Vidya'ran'va, the 

preceptor of Ma'dh a v a 4chdtya, He expressly states CaushUoci as tlie name 
of a S'6ch& of the Rignida. 

The original of the Cawhitaci was among the portions of the 
winch Sir Robert Chambers collected at Benares; according to a list, 
which he sent to me, some time before his departure from India. A 
fragment of an Upanishad, procured at the same place by Sir Wjeeiav 
Jokes, and given by him to Mr. B£a«uiebe, is marked in hia hand 
writing, ‘*The beginning of the CaushttaeV' In it, the dialogists are 
Chitra, surnamed GanoaVani, and Swe'tace'tu, with his father Ud- 
da'laca, son of Arun'a. 

I shall resume the consideration of this portion of the Rtgvida^ when- 
ever I have the good fortune to obtain the complete text and commentaiy^ 
either of the Brdhman'a, or of the Vpanishad, which bears this title. 
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On the White Yajuhve'da. 

The FAjasani/t, or white Yqjush, is the shortest of the P’'idaa; so far as 
respects the first and principal part, which comprehends the Mantrat. 
The Sanhitd, or collection of prayers and invocations belonging to this 
Vida, is comprised in forty lectures ( Ad'hyiya), unequally subdivided into 
numerous short sections ('canWicdj; each of which, in general, constitutes 
a prayer or Mantra. It is also divided, like the Rigvida, into Anuvdcas, 
or chapters. The number o( Anuvdcas, as they are stated at the close of 
the index to this Vida, appears to be two hundred and eighty-six ; the 
number of sections, or verses, nearly two thousand (or exactly 1987). But 
this includes many repetitions of the same text in divers places. The 
lectures are veiy unequal, containing from thirteen to a hundred and 
seventeen sections (cqn'dkd*). 

Though called the Yajurvida, it consists of passages, some of which 
are denominated Rich, while only tlie rest are strictly Yajuah. The first 
are, like the prayers of the Rigvida, in metre : the others are either in 
measured prose, containing from one to a hundred and six syllables; or 
such of them as exceed that length, are considered to be prose reducible 
to no measure. 


• I hwe levenl copies of Ma'd’hyamdina’s white Yiguth, one of which is accompaBied 
hya cMBBieiitary. entitled Fftfatfipo; the author of which, Mahi'd’haba, consulted the com- 
•MUtaiics of Uvat'a and Ma'o’hava, as he hiouclf infonns us in his ptpftce. 
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The Yajurckda relates chiefly to oblations and sacrifices, as the name 
itself implies ^ The first chapter, and the greatest part^of the second, 
contain prayers adapted for sacrifices at the full and change of the moon: 
but the six last sections regard oblations to the manes. Tlie subject 
of the third chapter is the consecration of a perpetual fire, and the sacrifice 
of victims : tlie five next relate chiefly to a ceremony called JgnUhiima, 
which includes that of drinking the juice of the acid asolepias. Tlie two 
following relate to the V&japtya and R&ja$uy6; the last of which cere- 
monies involves^the consecration of a king. Eight chapters, from the ele^ 
veuth to the eighteenth, regard the sanctifying of sacrificial fire; and 
the ceremony, nan^d Smtrdmm% which waa the subject*of the last section 
of the tenth chapter, occupies three other chapters from the nineteenth to 
the twenty-first. The prayers to be used at an Aiwmnkd^ha^ or oereoicoy 
emblematic of the immolatioii of a horse and other animals;^ by a. khog 
ambitious of universal empire, are placed in four chapters, from the twenty^ 
second to the twenty-fifth. The two next a»e misceHaneons dutpters ; 
the SautrAmatii and Astvamid'ha are completed in two others ; and the 
JP^uskamed^ha^ or cerernony performed as the type •£ the alfegtjriical im- 
ipolation of NVu^aVan'a, fiNs the thirtieth and thirty-first chapters. The 
three next belong to the Saroamid'ka^ or prayers and: oblations fhi unb 
versal success. A chapter follows on the PiMmid^ha^ or obsequies in 
commemoration of a deceased ancestor: and tdie five loet chapters oontaia 
such passages of this Vida as are ascribed to Dad'hyach, sent os deseemb 


* Ftf/tuA is derived fron) the veit) Ybjf, to worship or adore. Another etymology & some- 
times ‘ Assigned : but this is most consi^ent with the subject; vis. sacrifoes, and 

(k6m) oblations to fire. . . i 
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ant of At’harvan : four of tlicm consist of prayers applicable to various 
religious rites, as sacraments, lustrations, penance, &c.; and the last is re- 
stricted to theology. 

Excepting these five chapters, most of the passages contained in the 
pTeeeding part of this collection of prayers, are attributed to divine per- 
sonages: many are ascribed to the first manifested being, named Praja - 
PATj^ Parame'smt'’hi/ or Naratan'a P’urusha; some arc attributed to 
SwAYAMBHu' BRAUiiE, or the self existent himself : the reputed authors 
of the rest are Vrihaspati, Indra, Varun'a, and the As'wins: except 
^ few scattered passages, which are ascribed to Vasibht^iia, Viswa'mitra, 
Va'^adeVa, MAD’HUCH’fiANDAs, ME'D’fTA'TiT’HT, and othcr human au- 
tliors ; and some texts, for which no RiM iy specified in the index, and 
which are therefore assigned cither to the sun (Vivaswat or A ' ditya )^ as 
the deity supposed to have revealed this Vida ; or to Ya'jnyawalcva, 
as the person who received the revelation: in the same manner, as the 
unappropriated passages of thc Rtgvida ' arc assigned to Pbaja'pati, or 

BBAii3£A'. ^ 

Several prayers and hymns of the Vajur-Vida have been already trans- 
lated in former essays * ; and may serve as a sufficient example of the style 
of its composition. I shall here insert only two passages, both remark- 
able. The first is the beginning of the prayers of the Sa)vamid*ha. It 
constitutes the thirty-second lecture, comprising two chapters ( antrvAca ) 
and sixteen verses* 


♦ AHatic Rciearclies, VoL V. wd VII. • 
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‘ Fire is THAT [original cause]; the sun is that; so is air; -so is the 
moon: such too h^that pure Brahme, and those waters, and that lord of 
creatures. Moments [and other measures of time] proceeded from the 
effulgent person, whom none can apprehend [as an object of percej)- 
tion], above, around, or in the midst. Of him, whose glory is so great, 
there is no image : he it is, who is celebrated in various holy strains*. 
Even he is the god, who pervades all tegions : he is the first born : it is 
he, who is in the womb ; be, who is bom; and he, who will be produced ; 
l\e severally, and universally, remains with [all] persons. 

‘ He, prior to whom, nothing was born ; and who became all beings ; 
himself the loiri of creatures, with a [body composed of] sixteen members, 
being delighted by creation, produced the three luminaries [the sun, the 
moon, and fire]. 

‘ To what God should we offer oblations, but t* him, who made the 
fluid sky and solid earth, who fixed the solar orb ( mar), and celestial 
abode ( n&ca ), and who framed drops [of rain] in the atmospheite? To what 
god should we offer oblations, but to him, whom heaven and earth 
mentally contemplate, while they are strengthened and embellished by 
ofleriugs, and illuminated by the sun risen above them. 

‘ The wise man views that mysterious [being]; in whom the universe 
perpetually exists, resting on that sole support. In him, this [world] is 
absorbed ; from him, it issues : in creatures, he is twined and wove, with 
various forips of existence. Let the wise man, who iaconversant with the 


The text refen to psrtkiilsr puMjee. 
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import of revelation ^ promptly celebrate that immortal being, the 
mysteriously existing and various abode : he, who knows its three states 
[its creation, cohtinuance and destruction], which arc involved in mystery, 
is fkther of the father. That [JBr^iAwe], in whom the gods attain immor- 
tality, while they abide in the third [or celestial] region, is our vcncral)le 
parent, and the providence which governs a4 worlds. 

^ Knowing the elements, discovering the worlds, and recognising all re- 
gions and quarters [to be him], and worshipping [sptech or revelation, 
who is] the first-boim, the votary pervades the animating spirit of solemn 
sacrifice by means of [his own] soul. Recognizing heaven, earth, and 
sky [to be him], knowing the worlds, discovering space and (swar) the 
solaV orb [to be the same], he views tliat being: he becomes that being; 
and is identified with him, on completing the broad web of the solemn 
sacrifice. 

For opulence and wisdom, I solicit this wonderful lord of tlie altar, 
the friend of Indra, moat desirable [fire]: may this oblation be effec- 
tual. Fire ! make me, this day, wise by means of that wisdom, which 
the gods and the fathers worship: be this oblation efficacious. May Va- 
run'a grant me wisdom ; may fire and Pra ja'pati confer on me sapi- 


* For the word Gand'herha w here interpreted, as intending one, who investigates holy 
writ. In another place (Anaiic Researches, Voi. VII. p. 297), the same term signified the 
sun ; and should have been so translated, instead of * ** heavenly quirister, or celestial rhoriflter 
which is not the meaning in that place, though .it be the most common acceptation of the 
word. 

VoL. VIII. 3 K 
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ence; may In dr a and air vouchsafe me knowledge; may providence 
g^ve me understanding : be this oblation happily offered ! May the priest 
and the soldier both share my prosperity; may the gods grant roe su- 
preme happiness : to thee, who art that [felicity], be this oblation effec- 
tually presented.’ 

The next passage, which I shall cite, is a prayer to fire*. 

' Thou art (samvatsara) the [first] year [of tile cycle]; thou art (paH' 
-catsara) [second] year; thou art (idkmtsara) the [third] year; thou 
art (idvat-vattara ) the [fourth] year ; thou art ( vatiara) the [fifth] year : may 
mornings appertain to thee; may days and nights, and fortnights, and 
months, and seasons, belong to thee; may (samvaUara) the year be a 
portion of thee : to go, or to come, contracting or expanding [thyself], 
thou art winged thought. Together with that deity, remain thou firm 
like Anoiras.’ 

I have quoted this almost unmeaning passage, because it notices the 
divisions of time, which belong to the calendar of the Vidat ; and which 
are explained in treatises on that subject annexed to the sacred volume, 
under the title of Jyitkh. To this I shall again advert, in a subsequent 
part of this essay. I shall here only observe, with the view of ac- 
counting for the seeming absurdity of the text now cited, that fire, as 
in another place f, sacrifice, is identified with the year and with the cycle, 

* Cb. 37, ^ 4Sth, wd htt 

f lo the S'aittfiifha Brikmen'a, b. 11, eh. 1. The reasoo, here eMijned, is expressly 
stated hy the conuneolator. 
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by reason of the near connexion between consecrated fire, and the regu- 
lation of time relative to religious rites; at which one is used, and which 
the other governs. 

The fortieth and last chapter of this Vida is an Upanishad^ as before in* 
timated : which is usually called I.sa-visiiamy from the two initial words; 
and sometimes ^dhi/Hya, from the first word; but the proper title is 
^ Uparmhad of the Vdjasaniya sanhitA* The autlior, as before*mentionccl, 
is DJid'myach, son or descendant of At uaiivan A translation of it hu'< 
been published in the posthumous works of Sir William Jokks. 

The second jiaft of this Vida^ appertaining to the MAdliyandim S ac^i, 
is entitled the S'atapat'ha BrAhmaria; and is much more copious than the 
collection of prayers. It consists of fourteen books, unequally 

distributed in two parts (bhAga): the first of which contains ten books; 
tmd the second, only four. The number of lectures (ad'hyAya)j contained 
in each book,^ varies ; and so does that of the BrAhmariaSy or separate pre>* 
cepts, in each lecture. Another mode of division, by chapters ( PrapAt'a’* 
ca )y also prevails throughout the volume : and the distinction of BrAh^ 
nutnoiy which are again subdrvided into short sections ( can^dicAX is sub* 
ordinate to both modes of division. 


* Besides Mahi'd*hara's gloss on this chapter, io his VSdadipa, I have the separate com*' 
nentary of S'ancara, and one by BAlacribun' Vnanda, which contaim a clear and copious 
np^Moaoti^Up&mikad. He proSnm to eaponiKl k, as H b received by both the Cdn^wa 
and M6d'kyandiM schoob. Sir William Ionbs, in hb versioH of it, used S'ancara's 
glOM ; is appean fnnn a copy of that gloss, wfakfa be bad carefiilly dndied, and in which hb 
hand-writing appean in more than one place. 

3 KS 
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The fourteen books, which constitute this part of tlie Vedu, comprise 
a hundred lectures corresponding to sixty-eiglit chapters. The whole 
number of distinct articles, entitled Brdhmaria, is four hundred and forty : 
the sections ( can'dica)&re also counted, and are stated at 7624*. 

The same order is observed in this collection of precepts concerning re- 
ligious rites, which had been followed in the arrangement of the prayers 
belonging to them. The first and second books treat of ceremonies on 
the full and change of the moon ; the consecration of the sacrificial fire, 
&c. The third and fourth relate to the mode of preparing the juice of 
the acid Asclepias, and other ceremonies connected with it, as the Jybt 'uh- 
foma, &c. The fifth is confined* to the V^jap^a ahA Rlgas&ya. The 
four next teach the consecration of sacrificial fire : and the tenth, entitled 
Agni rahasya, sliows the benefits of these ceremonies. The three first books 
of the second part are stated, by the commentator f, as relating to the 
Sautrdtndifi and As'wamid'ha ; and lihe foutth, which is, the last, belongs 
to theology. In the original, the. thirteenth book is, 'specially denominated 
As'wamid’hya ; and the fourteenth is entitled Frthad dran'yaca. 

The As'xcamid'Iui and Purmhamfd'ka\ celebrated in the manner directed 

- — 1 ,, — ' ' - . ' — 

* My copies of the text aud of the conunentary are both imperfect ; but the deficiencies of 
one occur in places, where the other is complete ; and I have been thus enabled to inspect 
cunorily the whole of this portion of the Veda* 

Among fragments of this Brdhmma^ fpinpimg entire bookf,; I have one wfaicii..^|grec^ 
the subsUnce aud purport^ wit^i the ^coud Imk of the M&d'hyandina ^'atapafhat though 
differing much in the readings of almost every passage. It probably belongs to a .different S'6c*h6. 

t At the beginning of his gloss on the eleventh book. 
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by this Vida^ are not really sacrifices of horses and men. In tlie first men- 
tioned ceremony, six hundred and nine animals of various prescribed kinds, 
domestic and wild, including birds, fish, and reptiles, are made fast; 
the tame ones, to twenty-one posts; and the wild, in the intervals between 
the pillars : and, after certain prayers have been recited, the victims are let 
loose without injury. In the other, a hundred and eighty* five men of va- 
rious specified tribes, characters, and professions, are bound to eleven 
posts: and, aft^r thcr hymn, concerning the allegorical immolation of 
Na'ra'yan'a*, has been recited, these human victims are liberated un- 
hurt : and oblations of butter are made on the sacrificial fire. This mode 
of performing the Asftvamid'ha and Purushamid'ha, as emblematic ceremo- 
nies, not as real sacrifices, is taught in this Vida: and the interpretation 
is fully confirmed by the rituals f, and by coQimentators on the Sanhita 
and Brihman'a; one of whom assigns as the reason, ‘because the flesh 
of victims, which have been actually sacrificed at a Yajnya^ must be 
eaten by the persons who ofler the sacrifice : but a man cannot be al- 
lowed, much less required, to eat human flesh |.* It may be hence in- 
ferred, or conjectured at least, that human sacrifices were not authorized 


* Asiatic Researches,' Vol. VII, p. 251. The version of the hynui, as there given, should 
' be amended by substituting, at the 1 5Ui verse, * binding' for ' immolating.’ A similarity of 
terms led to that error, which the context did not correct; for the pth verse is rightly translated. 
However, to follow the commentaries strictly, even the term, which there occurs, and which 
properly lignifies * immolated,' may be translated, * consecrated.' 

^ 1 particularly advert to a separate ritual of the Purushamed'ha by Ya'jnyadk'va. 

I Cited from memory : I read the pass^ several years ago ; but 1 cannot now recover tt. 
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by the ^Sda itself: but were citlier then abrogated, and an emblematical 
ceremony substituted in their place; or they must have been introduced 
in later times, on the autliority of certain PurMas, or Tantrat, fabricated 
by persons, who, in this as in other matters, established many unjusti- 
fiable practices on the foundation of emblems and allegories, which they 
misunderstood. • 

The horse, which is the subject of the religious ceremony called Atwa- 
mkd'ha, is 'also, avowedly, an emblem of Virdj, or the primeval and uni- 
versal manifested being. In the last section of the TaittiriyaYajurvida^ 
the various parts of the horse’s body are described, as divisions of time, 
and portions of the universe : * morning is his head ; the sun, his eye ; 
air, his breath ; the moon, his ear ; &c.’ A similar passage in the 14 th 
book of the S'atapat'ha hr&hmarCa describes the same allegorical horse for 
the meditation of such, as' cannot perform a.n Adwamid’ha ; and the as- 
semblage of living animals, constituting an imaginary victim, at a real 
Aswamid'ha, equally represent the universal being, according to the doc- 
trines of the Indian scripture. It is not, however, certain, whether this 
ceremony did not also give occasion to the institution of another, appa- 
rently not authorized by the Vidas, in which a horse was actually sacri- 
ficed. 

The Vrthad arariyaca, which constitutes the fourteenth book of the 
S'atapat'ha brahmatia, is the conclusion of the V^asaniyi, or white Ytffuth. 
It consists of seven chapters or eight lectures : and the five last lectures, in 
one arrangement, corresponding with the six last lectures - in the other. 
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form a theological treatise entitled the Vrihad Upanishad, or Vdjasamyi 
brihrmtia upamhad^ but .more commonly cited as ihtVfihad hadyaca*. 
The greatest part of it is in dialogue ; and Ya ^ntawalcya, is the prin- 
cipal speaker. As an UpanUhad^ it properly belongs to the C&nxca S'ic'hA : 
at least, it is so cited Ijy Vidya'ran'ya, in his paraphrase of Upamhads 
before-mentioned. There does not, however, appear to be any material 
variation in it, as received by the Mdd'/iyandim school: unless in the di- 
visions of chapters and sections ; and in the lists of successive teachers, 
by whom'it was handed down f . 

To convey some notion of the scope and style of this Upanishady I 
shall, here, briefly indicate some of the most remarkable passages ; and 
chiefly those which have been paraphrased by Vidya'ran'ya. A few 
others have been already cited; and the following appears likewise to 
deserve notice. 

Towards the beginning of xYitVrihad draiiyaca^ a passage, concerning 
the origin of fire hallowed for dXiAs'wamid'hay opens thus: ‘Nothing ex- 
isted in this world, before [the production of mind]: this universe was 
encircled by death eager to devour; for death is thedevourer. He framed 
mind, being desirous of himself becoming endued with a soul’ 


* Besides three copies of the text, and tuo transcripts of S'ancara^s commentary, I have, 
also in duplicate, another very excellent commentary by Nityanano' a'srama, which is 
entitled Mit/ieshard; and a metrical paraphrase of S'ancara’s gloss, by SurkVwar'a- 
CHA'RYA, as well as annotations in prose by Ananda oihi. 

t This is the Upwuhad, to whkli Sir William Jones refers, in his preface to the trauv 
ikioD of the Institutes of Menu : p. viu. 
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Here the commentators explain death to be the intellectual being who 
sprung from the golden mundane egg: and the passage before cited from 
the Rigveda"^, where the primeval existence of death is denied, may 
be easily reconciled with this, upon the Itfdian ideas of the periodical 
destruction and renovation of the world, and finajly of all beings but the 
supreme one. 

The first selection by Vidva'ranVa, from this Upankhad/\% the fourth 
article (brahman' a^) of the third lecture of the Vr^had draiipaca. It is 
descriptive of Vira'j, and begins thus: 

* This [variety of forms] was, before [the production of body], soul, 
bearing a human shape. Next, looking around, that [primeval being] 
saw nothing but himself ; and he, first, said “ I am 1.’' Therefore, his 
name was I and, thence, even now, when called, [a man] first answers 

it is I,” and then declares any other name which appertains to him. 

‘ Since he, being anterior to all this [which seeks supremacy], did 
consume by fire all sinful [obstacles to his own supremacy], therefore 
does the man, who knows this [truth], overcome him, who seeks to be 
before him, 

‘ He felt dread ; and, therefore, man fears, when alone. But he re- 
flected, “Since nothing exists besides myself, why should I fearr” 
Thus his terror departed from him; for what should he dread, since 
fear must be of another? 


Page 404. 
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* He felt not delight; and, therefore, man delights not, when alom;. 
He wished [the existence ol^] another ; and instantly he became such, as 
is man and woman in mutual embrace. He caused this, his own selt^ to 
fell in twain ; and thus became a husband and a. wife. Therefore, was 
this [body, so separated], as it were an im|)erfect moiety of himself : for so 
Ya'jnvawai.cya has pronounced it. This blank, therefore, is-complcted 
by woman. He approached her ; and, thence, were human beings pro- 
duced. ^ 

‘ She reflected, doubtingly ; “ how can he, having produced me from 
himself, [incestuously] approach me ? I will now assume a disguise.” She 
became a cow; and the other became a bull, and approached her; and 
the issue were kine. She was changed into a mare, and he into a stal- 
lion ; one was turned into a female ass, and the other into a male one : 
thus did he again approach her; and the one-hoofed kind was the off- 
spring. ' She became a female goat, and he a male one; she was an ,ewc, 
and he a ram : thus he approached her ; and goats and sheep were the 
progeny. In this manner, did he create every existing pair whatsoever, 
even to the ants [and minutest insect].’ 

The sequel of this passage is also curious ; but is too long to be here 
inserted. The notion of Vira'j dividing his own substance into male 
and female, occurs in more than one Purina. So does that of an incestu- 
ous marriage and intercourse of the first Menu with his daughter S'a- 
tarupa': and the commentators on the Upanishad understand that le- 
gend to be alluded tp in this place. But the institutes, ascribed to 
Menu, make Vira'j b be the issue of such a separation of persons, 
Voi,. VIII. 3 L 
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and Menc himself to be bis offspring*. There is, indeed, as rise reader 
may observe from the passages cited in the present essay, mucii dis- 
agreement and consequent confusion, in the gradation of persons in- 
terposed by ffi/ufu theology between the supreme being and the created 
world. 

The author of the paraphrase before-mentioned, has next selected three 
dialogues from the fourth lecture or chapter of the VrihadAranyaca. In 
the first, which begins the chapter and occupies three articles (Brahma- 
ms), a conceited and loquacsons priest, named Ba'la'ci (from his mother 
Bala'ca'), and Ga'roya (from his ancestor Gasma\ visits AjA'TAs'Arau, 
king of Ch% «nd offers to cotnonsaicate to him the knowledge of God. 
Tlie king bestows on him a liberal rectwye n se for the offer ; and the priest 
unfolds his doctrine, siting he worships, or recbgsises, as Gfop, the 
Iwing who is manifest in the sun; him, who is apparent in lightning in 
the tthetial elements, in air, in fire, in water, in a mirror, in the regions 
of space, in riiade, and in the aonl itsrif. The king who was, as it ap- 
pears, a well instracbedriieologian, refutes these seveml notions, success' 
ively ; and, finding the priest remain silent, aaks “ is that all you have 
to say ?” Ga'roya replies, “ that is all.” Then, says the king, “ that 
is not sufficient for the knowledge of God.” Hearing this, GA'aoYA pro- 
poses to become his pupil. Hie king replies, “It would reverse established 
order, were a priest to attend a soldier in expectation of religious in- 
struction : but I will suggest the knowledge to you.” He takes him by 


See Sir W. JoNBs’fi Uanslalion of Menu. Ch. y. 32 and 33. 
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tl^haiid^ and, rising, eoifdacts him to a place, wltere a man was sleq>< 
ing. He cadb the sleeper by various appeHations suitable to the priest's 
doctrine r but withotiT succeeding in awakening him: he then rouses 
the sleeper by stirring him; and, afterwards, addressing the priest, 
asks, ‘‘ While that man was thus asleep, where was his soul, which con- 
sists in intellect ? and whence came that soul wlien Im was awakened ?" 
Oa'rgta could not solve the question : and the king then proceeds to 
explain the nature of^ soul and mind, according to the received notions 
of the VidSnta. As it is not the purpose of this essay to consider those 
doctrines, I shall not here insert the remainder of the dialogue. 

The next, occupying a single article, is a conversatkm between Ya'j- 
NTAWALCTA, and his wife, Maitre'ti'. He announces to her his inten- 
tion of retiring from the civil world ; requests her consent, and proposes 
to divide his effects between her and his second wife, Ca'tta'vani'. 
She asks, “ Should I become immortal, if this whrdc earth, full of riches, 
were mine?” No,” replies Ya'jntawalcya, “riches serve for the 
means of living ; but immortality is not attained through wealth.” Mai- 
treVi' declares she has no use, then, for that, by wliich she may not be- 
come immortal ; and solicits ftmn her buslxind the communication of the 
knowledge, which he possesses, on rite means, by which beatitude may 
be attained. YA'jxvAWAtCTA, answers, “ Dear wert thou to me; and a 
pleasing [sentiment] dost thou make known : come, sit down ; I will ex- 
pound [that doctrine]; do thou endeavour to comprehend it," A dis- 
course follows, in which Ya'jktawalcta elucidates the notion, that ab- 
straction procures immortality; because affections are relative to the 
soul, which should therefore be contemplated and considered in all ob- 

3L2 
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jects, since every thing is squI; for all general and particular notions are 
ultimately resolvable into one, whence all proceed, and in which all 
merge; and that is identified with the supreme sofll, through the know- 
l(?dge of wliich beatitude may be attained. 

I shall select, as a specimen of the reasoning in this dialogue, a passage, 
which is material on a different account ; as it contains an enumeration 
of the VMas^ and of the various sorts of passages, which they com- 
prise ; and tends to confirm some observations hazarded at the beginning 
of this essay. . 

‘ As smoke, and various substances, separately issue from fire lighted 
with moist wood; so, from this great being, were respired the Rigviday 
the Yajurvida, the Sdmavida, and Atliarvan and Angh^as; the Itihdsa 
aiid Pur&na; the sciences Upanishads ; the verses and aphorisms; 
the expositions and illustrations: all these were breathed forth by 
him.’ 

The commentatoi-s remark, that four sorts of prayers (Mantra)^ and 
eight kinds of precepts (Brdhniana) are here stated. The fourth descrip- 
tion of prayers comprehends such, as were revealed to, or discovered by, 
At’harvan and Angiras: meaning the A'fharcana vida. The Itihdsa 
designates such passages in the second part of the Vidas entitled Brdh- 
inariuy as narrate a story : for instance, that of the nymph Urvas'i' and 
the king Pururavas. The Purdn'a intends those, which relate to the 
creation and similar topics. “ Sciences” are meant of religious worship. 

Verses” are memorial lines. “ Aphorisms” are short sentences in a con- 
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CISC style* “ Expositions” interpret such sentences ; and “ illustrations’' 
elucidate the meaning of the prayers. 

It may not be superfluous to observe in this place, that the ItiktUa 
and Pur&nlaSy here meant, are not the mythological poems bearing the 
same title; but certain passages of the Indian scriptures, ^wliicli are inter- 
spersed among others, throughout that part of the Vidas^ called BrAh- 
manaj and instances^ of which occur in more than one cpiotation in tlie 
present essay. 

The dialogue between Ya'jnyawalcya and Maitreyi', above-men- 
tioned, is repeated towards the close of the sixth lecture, with a short 
and immaterial addition to its introduction. In this place it is succeeded 
by a discourse on the unity of the soul : said, towards the conclusion, to 
have been addressed to the two .^4 ^tit;w^,by Dad’hyach, a descendant of 
At’uarvan. 

The fourth lecture ends with a list of the teachers, by whom that 
and the three preceding lectures, were handed down, in succession, to 
Pautima shya. It begins with him, and ascends, through forty steps, 
to Aya'sya; or, with two more intervening persons, to the A'swins; 
and from them, to Dad'hyach, At’harvan, ami MrItyu, or death; 
and, through other gradations of spirits, to Vira j ; and finally to BkAHME. 
The same list occurs again at the end of the sixth lecture : and similar lists 
are found in the corresponding places of this Upanishady as arranged for 
the Midhyandina "Siclul The succession is there traced upwards, from 
the reciter of it, who speaks of liimself in the first person, and from his 
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immediate teacher Saury Atrx'trA, to the same original revelation, through 
nearly the same number of gradations. The difference is ailmost entirely 
confined to the first ten or twelve names *, 

The fifth and sixth lectures of this Upaniihadhkxt h^r\ paraphrased, 
like the fourth, by the author before-mentioned. They consist of dia- 
logues, in which Ya'jnyawaicya is the chief discourser. 

‘ Jahaca, a king paramount, or emperor of the race of Vidiha$, was 
celebrating at great expense, a solemn sacrifice, at which the Br&hmanas 
of Cum and PanchAla were assembled ; and the king, being desirous of 
ascertaining which of those priests Was the most learned and eloquent the- 
ologian, ordered a thousand cows to be made fast in his stables, and their 
horns to be gilt with a prescribed quantity of gold. He then addressed 
the priests,^,** whoever, among you, O venerable Br&hmanas, is most skilled 
in theology, may take the cows.” The rest presumed not to touch the 
cattle; but Ya'jnyawalcya bade his pupil Sa'mas'bavas drive them to 
his home. He did so ; and the priests were indignant, that be should 
thus arrogate to himself superiority. As'wala, who was the king’s offici- 
ating priest, asked him, “ art thou, O Ya'jntawalcya ! more skilled 


• 1 do not find Vy/\'sa nvenlioned in either list: nor ran the siiniame PMsarya^ which 

occurs more than once, be applied to him ; for it is not his patronymick, but a name deduced 
from the feminine patron} mick PMsart. It seems therefore qiiestioiiaWe, wliellier any faifierencc, 
rrS|)et;tiug the age of the Vedas, can be drawn fVom these lists, in the manner proposed by 
tlie late Sir W. Jones, in his preface to the translation of Menu (p. viii.). The anachronisms, 
which I observe in them, deter me from a sihiilar attempt to deduce the age of this Ffda 
from these and other Ibts, which will be noticed further on. 
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itt theology than wc are?'' Ife replied, ‘‘ I bow to the most learned; 
hut 1 was cicsiix)usof possessing the cattle/' 

This ttitroductioiii is followed by a long dialogue, or rather by a sue** 
cession of dialogues, in which six other rival priests (l)esi(lcs a learned 
female, named Ga'roi', the daughter of Vachacru ;) take part as antago- 
nists of Ya'jnyawaecya; proposing questions to him, which he answers; 
and, by refuting thejr objections, silences tlvcm successively. Each dia- 
logue fills a single article ( Br&hmna) ; but the controversy is maintained 
by Ga^rg/ in two separate discussions; and the contest between Ya'j- 
nyawalcya and Vidagd'ha, surnained Sa'calva, in the ninth or last 
article of the fifth lecture, concludes in a singular manner. 

Ya'jnyawalcya proposes to his adversary an abstruse question, and 
declares, “ if tlK)u dost not explain this unto me, thy head shall drop 
off.” ‘ Sa'calya (proceeds the text) could not explain it; and his head 
did fall off ; and r<d>bers stole hU bones^ mistaking them for some other 
thing.’ 

Ya'jnyawalcya tlien asks tlie rest of his antagonists, whether they 
have any question to propose, or are desirous, that he should propose 
any. They remain silent, and he addresses them as follows ; 

Man is indeed like to a lofty tree ; his hairs are the leaves ; and his 
«kin, the cuticle. From his skin flows blood, like juice from bark ; it 
issues from his wounded person, as juice from a stricken tree. His flesh 
is the inner bark ; ami the membrane, near the bones, is the white sub- 
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Stance of the wood The bones within are the wood itself: and mar- 
row and pith are alike. If then a felled tree spring anew from the root; 
from what root does mortal man grow again, when hewn down by 
death ? Do not say, from prolific seed ; for that is produced from the 
living person. Thus, a tree, indeed, also springs from seed ; and likewise 
sprouts afresh [from the root] after [seemingly] dying : but, if the tree 
be torn up by the root, it doth not grow again. From what root, then, 
does mortal man rise afresh, when hewn down by death? [Do you 
answer] He was born [once for all]? No; he is born [again]: and [I 
ask you] what is it, that produces him anew ?” 

The priests, thus interrogated, observes the commentator, and being 
unacquainted with the first cause, yielded the victory to Ya'jnyawalcva. 
Accordingly,* the text adds a brief indication of the first cause as intended 
by that question. ‘ Brahme, who is intellect with [the unvaried per- 
ception of] felicity, is the best path [to happiness] for the generous vo- 
tary, who knows him, and remains fixed [in attention].* 

The sixth lecture comprise^ two dialogues between Ya'jnyawalcya 
and the king Janaca; in which the saint communicates religious in- 
struction to the monarch, after inquiring from him the doctrines which 
had been previously taught to the king by divers priests. 

Those are followed by a repetition of the dialoguebetweenYA'jNYA- 
wAiXYA and his wife Maitre'yi'; with scarcely a variation of a single 


* Snha «ud Cindt'a answering to the Periottfvm and Alburnum. 
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word, except the introduction as above-mentioned. The sixth lecture con- 
cludes with repeating the list of teachers, by whom, successively, tliis 
part of the Vida was taught. 

Concerning tlie remainder of tlie Vflhad dran^ca, I shall only ob- 
serve, that it is terminated by a list of teachers, in which the tradition 
of it is traced back from the son of Pautiaia'siii', through forty steps, 
to YA'jNTAWAi.cvA/; aiul, fiom him, through twelve more, to the sun. 
In copies belonging to the Mad'hyandina Sac ha, the list is varied, inter- 
posing more gradations, with considerable difference in the names, from 
the reciter who speaks in the first person, and his teacher, the son of 
Biia'kadwa'ji', up to Ya'jnvawajxya ; beyond wliom both lists agree. 

The copy, belonging to the Cdmca Sdc'lid, subjoins a further list stated 
by the commentators, to be common to all the Sdc'hds of the Vdjin, or 
Vdjasaniyi Vajuivida, and to be intended for the tracing of that Vida up 
to its original revelation. It begins from the son of Sa nji vi', who was 
fifth, descending from Ya'jnyawaixva, in the lists above-mentioned ; 
and it ascends by ten steps, without any mention of that saint, toTuiiA, 
surnamed Ca'vashe'va, who had the revelation from Fraja'pati; and he, 
from Brahme. 

Before I proceed to the other Yajurveda, I think it necessary to remark, 
that the /«<//«« saint last mentioned (Tuka, son of Cavasiia) has been 
named in a former quotation from the Aitariya, as the priest who con- 
secrated Jan ame'jata, son of Pakicshit. It might, at the first glance, 
be hence concluded that he was contempoiary with the celebrated king, 
Vql. VIII. * 3 M 
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who is stated in Hindu history to have reigned at the beginning of the 

Cali age. But, besides the constant uncertainty respecting Indian saints, 

♦ 

whollppear and rc-appear in heroic history at periods most remote, there 
is in this, as in many other instances of the names of princes, a source of 
confusion and possible error, from the recurrence of the same name, witli 
the addition even of the same patronymic, for princes remote from each 
other. Thus, according to Paricshit, third son of Curu, had 

a son named Janaj^tejaya ; and he may be the person here meant, ra- 
ther than one of the same name, who was the great grandson of Arjuna. 


O71 the Black Yajurveda. 

THE Taittiriya^ or black Vajush, is more copious (I mean, in regard 
to mantras^) than the white Yajmh, but less so than the Rigvhla, Its 
Sanhiia, or collection of prayers, is arranged in seven books ( ashiaca^ 
or chiida j, containing from five to eight lectures, or chapters ( aiVhyliya, 
prahia, or prapdt'aca ). Each chapter, or lecture, is subdivided into sec- 
tions ((muv(ka)y which are- equally distributed in the third and sixth 
books ; but unequally in the rest. The whole number exceeds six hundred 
and fifty. 

Another mode of division, by amdas, is stated in the index. In this 
arrangement, each book (can da) relates to a separate subject ; and the 
chapters (praina)^ comprehended in it, are enumerated and described. 
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Besides this, in the SanhitA itself, the texts contained in every section 
arc numbered ; and so are the syllables in each text. 

Tbe first section (ammka), in this collection of prayers, corresponds 
with the first section (can'dica) in\the white lajush*: hut all tht 
rest differ; and so docs the arrangement of the subjects. Many 
of the topics are indeed alike in both Jkdas; but diftcrcntly placed, 
and diflerently treaffd. Thus the ceremony called Rajaxui^a occupies 
one cltndtt, corresponding with the eighth prnsna of the first book 
(Asht'dca); and is preceded 'by two can das, relative to the Vdjaplya, 
and to the mode of its celebration, which occupy fourteen sections 
in the preceding pras'na. Consecrated fire is the subject of four edndas, 
which fill the fourth and fifth books. Sacrifice (ad'liwara) is noticed in 
the second and third lectures of the first book, and in several lectures 
of the sixth. The subject is continued in the seventh and last book; 
which treats largely on the JyStisht'dma, including the forms of pre- 
paring and drinking the juice of acid Ascicpias. The As'xcamM'ha, 
NrUmd'ha, mA PitrimU'ha, are severally treated of in their places; that 
is, in the collection of jirayerst, and in the second part of this V^da. 
Other topics, introduced in different places, are numerous; but it would 
be tedious to specify them at large. 

Among the Rishis of the texts, I observe no human authors ; nine eii- 

• Translated in a former essay, with the first verse in each of llic three other V(da$, Aaialie 
Researclies, Vol. V, p. 36*. 

t The prayers of the Ancamld’ka occur in the concluding sections, between the 12lh section 
of Uie 4th chapter, and the end of the fifth chapter of the 7lh and last hook. 

3 M 2 
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tire cdn'das^ according to the second arrangement indicated hy the index, 
appear to be ascribed to Praja^pati, or tlie lord of creatures ; as many 
to So'MA, or the moon; seven to Agni, or fire; and sixteen to all the 
gods^ Possibly some passages may be allotted by the commentators to 
their real authors, though not pointed out by the index for the A'triyl 

Several prayers from this Veda have been translated in former essays 
Other very remarkable passages have occurred on examining this collec- 
tion of Mantras The following, from the seventh and last book is 
chosen as a specimen of the Taittiriya Yajurveda, Like several before- 
cited, it alludes to the Indian notions of the creation; and, at the risk of 
sameness, I select passages relative to that topic, on account of its im- 
portance in explaining the creed of the ancient Hindu religion. Tlie 
present extract was recommended for selection by its allusion to a my- 
thological notion, which apparently gave origin to the story of the Va^- 
r&ha-avatAra; and from which an astronomical period, entitled Calpa^ 
has perhaps been taken §, 

‘Waters [alone] there were; this world originally was water. In it 
the lord of creation moved, having become air : he saw this [earth] ; and 
upheld it, assuming the form of a boar (mraha); and then moulded that 
[earth], becoming VisVacarman, the artificer of the universe. It became 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol. V, and VII. 

t I have several complete copies of the text; but only a part of the commentary by Santana. 
t Book VII, Chapter l, Section 5. 

i One of the Calpas, or renovations of the universe, is denominated VAr6hs^ 
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celebrated (aprta'hofa), and conspicuous ('pryrVnVfj; and therefore is tliat 
name (Pr'ithivi) assigned to tlie earth. 

‘ The lord of creation meditated profoundly on the cartli ; and created 
dl^gods, the Vasus, Rudras, and 'Adityas. Those gods addressed tiie 
fflRrof creation, saying; “How can we form creatures?" lie replied, 
“As I created you by profound contemplation (tapas); so do you seek 
in devotion (tapas), tlie means of multiplying creatures.” He gave them 
consecrated fire, saying, “ With this sacrificial fire, perform devotions." 
With it they did perform austerities ; and, in one year, framed a single 
cow. He gave her to the Vasus, to the Rudras, and to the 'Adilyas, 
[successively]; bidding them ‘guard her.’ The Vasus, t\\c Rudras, and 
the 'Adityas, [severally] guarded her; and she calved, for the Vasus, three 
hundred and thirty-three [calve.s]; and [as many] for the Rudras; and 
[the same number] for the 'Adilyas: thus was she the thousandth. 

‘ They addressed the lord of creation, requesting him to direct them in 
performing a solemn act of religion with a thousand [kine for a gratuity]. 
He caused the Vasus to sacrifice with the Agnisht'oma ; and they conciucrcd 
this world, and gave it [to the priests]: he caused the Rudras to sacrifice 
with the Ucl'hya; and tliey obtained the middle region, and gave it away 
[for g sacrificial fee]: he caused (\\q' Adilyas to sacrifice with the Atirdtra; 
and they acquired that [other] world, and gave it [to the priests for a 
gratuity].’ 

This extract may suffice. Its close, and the remainder of the section, 
bear allusion to certain religious ceremonies, at which a thousaml cows 
must be given to tlie officiating priests. 
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To the second part of this V^da* belongs m A'ranyaf divided, like 
the Sanhud, into lectures (pras'na), and again subdivided into chapters 
(amtvdca), containing texts, or sections, which are numbered, and in 
which the syllables have been counted. Here also a division by caridas^ 
according to the different subjects, prevails. The six first lectures, ^cl 
their corresponding can'das, relate to religious observances. The two nSct 
constitute three Upanishads ; or, as they are usually cited, two: one 
of which is commonly entitled the Taittiriyaca Upanishad; the other is 
called the Ndrdyada, or, to distinguish it from another belonging exclu- 
sively to the Afharvavdda, the great ( Mltha, or Vrihan^}ndrdyana. They 
are all admitted in collections of theological treatises appendant on the 
Afharvada; but the last-mentioned is there subdivided into two Upaui- 
sh(Hk, 

For a further specimen of this Yajurvkda^ I shall only quote the opening 
of the third and last chapter of ^the Vdruni, or second Taittiriyaca Upa- 
nishadj with the introductory chapter of the first 

Biiidou, the oftVpring of Varun'a, approached his father, sa3ing, 
“ Venerable [father]! make known to me Bt'alwieJ" Vauun a propounded 
these : namely, food [or body], truth [or life], sight, hearing, mind [or 


Tlic Taittir'ii/a, like olher Vedas, lias its Br6hman'a: • and frequent quotations from it 
occur in tlu* commentary on the prayers, and in olher places. But I have not yet seen a com- 
plete copy of this portion of the Indian sacred books. 

f I use several copies of the entire Aranda, witli Sancara's commentary on the Taittiriyn 
I 'panishad, and aimolalions on his gloss by Anandajnya'na : besides separate copies of Uiat, 
and of the MahMirAyana i and a comnieiitary on the Vdntni Upanishad, entitled Laghudipied. 
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thought], and speech: and thus proceeded, ‘‘That, wlience all htino-s 
are produced; that, by whicli they live when born; that, towards wliich 
they tend; and that, into whicli tlicy pass; do thou seek, [tbrj that is 
Brahwe.^' 

‘ He meditated [in] devout contemplation ; and, having thought pro- 
foundly, he recognised food [or body] to he Brahmc: lor all beings art* 
indeed produced from food; when born, they live by food; towards 
food they tend; they pass into food. This he comprehended; [but 
yet unsatisfied] he again approached his father Vauun'a, saying, “ Ve- 
nerable [father]! make known to \\\q Brithme." V a kuna replied, “ Seek 
the knowledge of Brahme by devout meditation: Brahmc is profound 
contemplation.’' 

‘ Having deeply meditated, he discovered breath [or life] to be Brahmc; 
for all these beings are indeed produced from breath; when born, they 
live by breath; towards breath they tend; they pass into breath. This 
he understood: [but] again he approached his father Vakun'a, saying, 
“ Venerable [father]! make known to me IhiAiiMK.” Vakun'a replied, 
“Seek him by jirofouiid' meditation : is thaU” 


‘ He meditated in deep contemplation, and discovered intellect to be 
Brahme: for all these beings are indeed produced from intellect; when 
born, they live by intellect; towards intellect they tend; and they pass 
into intellect. This he understood: [but] again he came to his father 
Varun'a, saying, “Venerable [father]! make known to me Bnthmcr 
Varun'a replied, “ Inquire by devout contemplation: profound medita- 
tion is Brahme"' 
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‘ He thought deeply; and, having thus meditated [with] devout con- 
templation, he knew [or felicity] to he Brahrne: for ‘all these be- 

ings arc indeed produced from pleasure ; when born, they live by joy ; 
they tend towards happiness ; they pass into felicity. 

‘ Such is the science which was attained by BhrKgu, taught by Va- 
run'a, and founded on the supreme etherial spirit. He who knows this, 
rests on the same support; is endowed with [abundant] food; and becomes 
[a blazing fire], which consumes food : great he is by progeny, by cattle, 
and by holy perfections ; and great by propitious celebrity.’ 

The above is the beginning of the last chapter of the V/irun'i Upani- 
shad. I omit the remainder of it. The first Taittiriyaca Upanishad opens 
with the following prayer. ‘ May Mitra [who presides over the day], 
Vauun'a [who governs the night], Arvaman [or the regent of the sun 
and of sight], Indra [who gives strength], VrIhaspati [who rules the 
speech and understanding], and Vishn'o, whose step is vast, grant us 
ease. [I] bow to Brahme. Salutation unto thee, O air ! Even thou art 
Brahme, present [to our apprehension]. Thee I vdll call, “ present Brahme:" 
thee I will name, “ the right one:” thee I will pronounce, “the true 
one.” May that {Brahme, the universal being entitled air], preserve me; 
may that preserve the teacher: propitious be it*. 


1 liave inserted hcre^ as ia other places, between crotchets, such illustrations from the 
commentary, as appear requisite to render the text intelligible. 
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On other I.^pax rsiiA ns of the Y 'juin i i> v. 


Amon^ the ot' the Yajun'lda, one entitled Maiirmfdn 'i, thrnislies 

an Ypanishnd^ which hears tlic same dennininatinn. An alnld<»e(l pawn 
])hrase of it, in verse‘s, sliows it to lx* a dialogue in whi(‘li a sage, named 
S'aca'vaxa, communicates to the king \'uni \ dk at’ii theological 
knowledge derived from another sage, called M utiix. 

A diflerent Sacha of tliis /VvA/, entitled tlu* ('at' ha, or ('dt'haca^ fnr- 
nishes an rpanishad hearing that name ; and which is one of those most 
fre(juently cited by writ(‘rs on the f'aldnta. It is an extract from a 
Hrdhwan'a; and also occurs in collections of L^panishads appc'rtaining 
to the Ji'harvan'a. * 


S'wETA s'wATAUA, wlio lias givcii his name to one more AV/(7/r/ of tlie 
Vojarveda, from which ixn Upa}dshad is extracted j', is introduced in it, 
as teacliing theology. This ^ comprised in six (‘ha[)tcis or lec- 
tures (ad'hy/ti^a)^ is found in collections ot theological tracts aj)per- 
taining to the . ; but, strictly, it appears to belong exclu- 
sively to tlie Vqjiosh. 


* By Vidya ran'ya. 1 lia\o not seen tin* orij-inal. 

t In the abridgment of it b> Vidyaranya, tlii:» is flic flfscri|>tion given of the S' nut i1 s' ware 
Upanishad. 


;t \ 


Vor.. VIII. 
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On the Sa^mave'da. 

A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, according to /;/- 
rfiaw notions, to t\\t S&mavtda ; if reliance may be placed on the infei- 
ence suggested by the etymology of its name, which indicates, accord- 
ing to the derivation* usually assigned to it, the efficacy of this part 
of the Vkdas in removing sin. The prayers, belonging to it, are, as before 
observed, composed in metre, and intended to be chanted, and their 
supposed efficacy is apparently ascribed to this mode of uttering them. 

Not having y6t obtained a complete copy of this Vida, or of any 
commentary on it, I can only describe it, imperfectly, from such frag- 
ments as I have been able to collect. • 

A principal, if not the first, part of the Sdmavida is that entitled A 'r- 
chica. It comprises prayers, among which I observe many, that con- 
stantly recur in rituals of Sdmavidiya, or Ch'handoga priests, and some of 
which have liecn translated in former essays f- They are here arranged, as 
appears from two copies of the ArchicaX, in six chapters (prapifaca ) sub- 
divided into half cliapteis, and into sections ( dasati); ten in each chapter, 


* From tlie root Siho, convertible into so and s(i, and signifying ‘ to destroy/ The derivative 
is expounded as denoting something * which destroys sin/ 
t Asiatic Researches, Vol. V. and VJI, 

I One of them dated nearly two centuries ago, in 1672 Samvat, This copy exhibits the further 
title of CKhandasi Sanhi( 6 . 
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and usually containing the exact number of ten verses each. I'lie suiur 
collection of prayers, in the same order, but prepared for chanting, is dis- 
tributed in seventeen chapters, under the title of the Gramagiya gdna. 
That, at least, is its title in the only copy which I have seen. Hnt rituals, 
directing the same prayers to be chanted, employ the designation of A r- 
chica gina, among other terms applicable to various modes of rhythmical 
recitation. 

Another portion of the Simavida, arranged for chanting, bears the title 
of A rariyagana. Three copies of it*, which seem to agree exactly, exhi- 
bit tlie same distribution into three chapters, which are subdivided into half 
chapters and decades or sections, like the A rchica above-mentioned | . 
But I have not yet found a plain copy of it, divested of the additions 
made for guidance in clianting it. 

The additions here alluded to, consist in prolonging the sounds of 
vowels, and resolving diphthongs into two or more syllables, inserting 
likewise, in many places, other additional syllables, besides placing nu- 
merical marks for the management of the voice. Some of the prayers, 
being subject to variation in the mode of chanting them, are repeated, 
once or oftener, for the purpose of showing these differences; and, to 
most, arc prefixed the appropriate names of the several passages. 


* The most ancient of those in my possession, is dated nearly three centuries ago, in \5%7 
Samvatr 

t This Artmya comprises nearly three hundred verses ( S6man), or exactly 290 . The Archica 
contains twice as many, or nearly 600 , 
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ITndcr tlic title of A'nhaya Jintlimoiui, I have tbund what seems to 
he an imlcx of tliese two [mrtions of tlie S/mavi'da. For the ivames of 
tlie passages, or sometimes the initial words, are there enumerated in the 
same order, in whieli they oeeur in the Grama gtya, or A rcfiica, followed 
by the A'rainja gthia. Tliis index does not, like the explanatory tables 
oftheotlier /Mm', speeify the metre of caeh prayer, the deity addressed 
in it, and the oeeasion on whifii it should be used; but only the Jlix/ii, 
or author: and, from the variety of names stated in some instances, 
a conclusion may be drawn, (hat the same texts are ascribable to more 
than one author. 

It has been already hinted, that the modes of chanting the same 
prayers are various, and bear ditt'erent a])pcllations. 'Ihus, the rituals 
freciLiently direct certain texts of this Jl-da to be first recited simply, in 
a low voice, according to the usual mode ot inaudible utterance ot the 
J'lAas; and then to be similarly chanted, in a particular manner, under 
the designation of A'rcliica gdna ; showing, however, divers variations 
and exceptions from that mode, under the distinct appellation of Aiii- 
rin ta So, likewise, the same, or nearly the same passages, w hich 

are contained in the // rcliica and G ramaghja, are arranged in a ditfeient 
order, w ith further vai i;itions as to the mode of chanting them, in another 
collection named the Uliagdiia. 

From the eomparison and examination of these parts ot the Sdmavida, 
in which, solar as the collation ot them has been curried, the texts appeal 


■* Tlie ritual, wliirli is the iliief aiilliorily for this remark, is one by Sa'yan' A'cHAK'VA, 
enlillcil Yajnyulanlra Stid'hiinid'hi. 
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to be the same, only arrani^d in a different order, and inaiked for a dif- 
ferent mode of recitation, I am led to think, that other eolleetions, muler 
similar names*, may not differ more widely from the /i'rchira and J rmiifu 
above-mentioned: and that these may possibly constitute the whole of 
that part of the Samaveda, which corresponds to tlie Sanhitas of other 
Vidas. 

Under the denon/ination of Urdhnuma^ whicli is appropriated to the 
second part or supplement of the Vida, various woiks havt‘ been re- 
ceived l)y different schools of the Sdviaxcda. Four appear to be extant ; 
tl tree of which have been seen by me, either complete oi in part. One 
is denominated -S7/m/v///s7/ ; j)robaby fiom its containing twenty-six chap- 
ters. Anotlier is called .Ididiiita, or, at greater length, Adhhdta Jh'dli- 
vnm'a. "Fhe only portion, wdiich I have yet seen, of eitlier, lias the appear- 
ance of a fragment, and breaks oil’ at the close of the lifth chajiter : botli 
nanus are there introduced, owing, as it should seem, t(» some error; 
and I shall not attem|)t to determine which of them it leally belongs 
to. \ {\\\\'i\ HrdhtnanUi of this Vida is germed 7A//R7/^/t7//.s7/ ; so named, 
probably, fiom the number of twenty-live chapters com|)rised in it: 
and 1 conjectuie this to be the same with one in my possession not 
designated by any particular title, but containing that precise number o1 
chapters. 


* Sir Robert Chambers’s copy of the* Samavtda <omprlM*<l four portions, Liltillcd (Umn 
the distihet nliiTirs of whkh, accordih*? to the li>t received tWnti liini, arc f'i^dna A'rn/t, l^iirana 
ami Vhtja ^nna. The tint of dicsc, I to he the A rnni/a, wntlcii nt Hint lot 

A'rnii : the last seems to be the same with that winch is in mv copy denominated ( Ah fr/ma. 
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The best known among the Brcihmarias of the SainavHa^ is that en- 
titled T&ridya. It was expounded by SaVanVcha rya ; but a frag- 
ment of the text with his commentary, including the whole of the se- 
cond book (panjich)^ from the sixth to tlie tenth lecture, is all that I have 
been yet able to procure. This fragment relates to the religious ceremony 
named Agnishtbma. I do not find in it, nor in other portions of the 
SlimaMa before described, any passage, which can be conveniently trans- 
lated as a specimen of the style of this Vkla. 

leaving, then, the Mantras and Brahman’as of the Sdmavida, I proceed 
to notice its principal Upanishad, which is one of the longest and most 
abstmse compositions bearing that title. 

The CKMndifgya Upanishad contains eight chapters (prapdtacas)^ appa- 
rently extracted from some portion of the Brhhmana, in which they are 
numbered from three to ten The first and second, not being included 
in the Upanishad^ probably relate to religious ceremonies. The chapters 
arc unequally subdivided into paragraphs or sections ; amounting, in all, 
to more than a hundred and fifty. 

A great part of xho^Ch'handogya^ is in a didactic form : including, how- 
ever, like most of the other Upanishads^ several dialogues. The beginning 
of one, between Sanatcumara and Nareda, which occupies the 


♦ I have several copies of the text, with the gloss of S'ancara, and annotations on it by 
Anandajnya'nagiri ; besides the notes of Vya'sati'rt'ha on a commeiitai^ by Anan- 
dati'rt'ha. 

t Its author, indicated by Vya'sati'rt'ha, is Hayagri'va. 
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whole of the seventh chapter*, has been already quoted. The preceding 
chapter consists of two dialogues between Swf/tacf/tu, grandson oi* 
Ahun'a, and his own father, Uddalaca, the son of Ahun a. These had 
been prepared in the fifth chapter, where Prava hana, son of JfvA i.a, 
convicts S'wetace'tu of ignorance in theology : and where that conver- 
sation is followed by several other dialogues, intermixed with successive 
references for instruction. The fourth chapter opens with a story respect- 
ing Jan as'rutt, ^andsoii of Putra ; and, in this and the fifth chapter, 
dialogues, between human beings, are interspersed with others in which 
the interlocutors are either divine or imaginary persons. The eighth or 
last chapter contains a disquisition on the soul, in a conference between 
Praja’pati and Indra. 

I shall here (|uote, from this rpanishady a single dialogue belonging to 
the fifth chapter. 

‘ Pra'chi nas'a'la, son ofUpAMANYU, Satvayajnya, issue of Pulu- 
SHA, Induadyumna, offspring of IhiAU.Avr, Jana descendant of S'ar- 
cara'cshya, and Vudila sprung from As'watara'sVa, being all per- 
sons deeply conversant with holy writ, and possessed of great dwellings, 
meeting together, engaged in this disquisition, What is our soul ? anti 
who is Brahme 

‘ These venerable persons reflected, “ UonA f ACA, the sori ofAnuN A, 


* 'Fhat is the seventh of the extract which constitutes Ijiis Upanuhad; but th*- niufli, arcor<l- 
ing to the mode of numberini; the chapters, b the book, wtienee it is takerf. 
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is well acquainted with the universal soul : let us immediately go to him.” 
They went: but he reflected, “ these great and very learned persons will 
ask mo ; ami I shall not [be able] to communicate the whole [which they 
inquire]: I will at once indicate to them another [instructoi].” ^ He thus 
addressed them, “ As'wAVATt, the son of Ce'caya, is well acquainted with 
the universal soul ; let us'ijow go to him.” 

‘ They all went ; and, on their arrival, [the king] caused due honours 
to he shown to them respectively ; and, next morning, civilly dismissed 
them ; [but, observing that -they staid, and did not accept his presents,] 
he thus spoke: “ In mv dominions, there is no robber; nor miser; no 
drunkard; nor any one neglectful of a consecrated hearth; none ignorant; 
and no adulterer, nor adulteress. Whence [can you have been aggrieved] r” 
[.\s they did not state a complaint, he thus proceeded ;] “ I must he asked, 
O venerable men ! [for what you desire].” [Finding, that they made no 
rciiuest, he went on ;] “ As much as I shall bestow on each oiliciating 
priest, so much will I also give to you. Stay then, most reverend men.” 
They answered : “ It is indeed requisite t6 inform a person of the purpose 
of a visit. Thou well knowest the universal soul ; communicate that 
knowledge unto us.” He replied; “ To-morrow I will declare it to you.” 
Perceiving his drift, they, next day, attended him, bearing [like pupils] 
lo"s of firewood. Without bowing to them, he thus spoke : — 

“ Whom dost thou worship as the .soul, O .son of Upamanyu ?” “ Hea- 
ven,” answered he, “ O venerable king!” “ Splendid is that [portion of 
the] universal self, which thou dost worship as the soul : therefore, in thy 
family, is seen [the juice of the acid asclcpias] drawn, expressed, and pre- 
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pared, [for religious rites]; thou dost consume food [as a blazing fire] ; 
and dost view a [son or other] beloved object. Whoever worships this 
for the universal soul, similarly enjoys food, contemplates a beloved object, 
and finds religious occupations in his family. But this is [only] the head 
of the soul. Thy head had been lost,” aildcd the king, “ hadst thou not 
come to me.” 

‘He now turnedao Satya^ainva, the son of Polusua, saying; 
“ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of Phachinay6ga f" 
“The sun,” answered he, “ O venerable king!” “Varied is that [por- 
tion of the] universal self, which thou dost worship as the soul ; and, 
therefore, in thy family, many various forms are seen ; a car yoked with 
marcs, and treasure, together with female slaves, surround thee; thou 
dost, consume food, and contemplate a pleasing object. Whoevei^ wor- 
ships this, for the universal soul, has the same enjoyments, and finds reli- 
gious occupations in his family. But this is only the eye of soul, Thou 
hadst been blind,” said the king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘ He next addressed Indbadyumna, the son of Bhallavi . Wlioin 
dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of Vv aohra pad. Aii, 
replied he, “ O venerable king!” “ Diffused is that portion of the.univei- 
sal self, which thou dost worship as the soul ; numerous offerings reach 
thee ; many tracts of cars follow thee : thou dost consume food : thou 
viewest a favourite object. W hoever worships this, for the universal soul, 
enjoys food and contemplates a beloved object : and has religious occti- 
pations in his family. But this is only the breath of soul, 'niybrealli 
liad expired,” said the king. “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

VoL. VIII. 3 0 
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‘ He thea interrogated Jana, the son of Sarcara'cshya : “ Whom 
dost thou worship as the soul, O son of Sarcaracshta? Theethe* 
rial element,” said he, “ O venerable king !” “ Abundant is that universal 
self, whom thou dost worship as the soul; and, therefore, thou likewise 
dost abound with progeny and wealth. Thou dost consume food ; thou 
viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for the universal 
soul, consumes food, and sees a beloved object ; and has religious occu- 
pations in his ftmily. But this is only' the trunk of soul. Thy trunk 
had corrupted,” said the king, “ badst thou not come to me.” 

‘ He aftei’wards inquired of Vudila, the son of AsVa'. ara'swa : 
“ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of Vva'chrapad?” 
“ Water,” said he, “ O venerable king !” “ Rich is that universal self, 
whom thou dost worship as the soul ; and, therefore, art thou opulent 
and diriving. Thou dost consume food ; thou viewest a favourite object. 
Whoever worships this, for the universal soul, partakes of similar enjoy- 
ments, contemplates as dear an object, and has religious occupations in 
his family. But this is only the abdomen of the soul. Thy bladder 
had burst,” said the king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘ Lastly, he interrogated Upda'iaca, the son of Aron'a. " Whom 
dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of G6 tama ?” ‘ The earth," 

said he, “ O venerable king?” “Constant is that universal self, whom 
thou dost worship as the soul: and, therefore, thou remainest steady, 
with offspring and with cattle. Thou dost consume food ; thou viewest 
a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for the universal soid, shares 
like enjoyments, and views as beloverl an object, and has religious occu- 
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pations in his family. But this forms only the feet of the soul. Tlij 
feet hatl been lame/’ said the king, ‘‘ hadst tliou not come to me.” 

He thus addressed tliem [collectively]: “ You consider this universal 
soul, as it were an individual being; and you partake of distinct en- 
joyment. But he, who worships, as the universal soul, that which is 
k.iown by its [manifested] portions, and is inferred [from consciousness], 
vs iioarishment '^jn all worlds, in all l)eings, in all souls: his head is 
« ‘ciidid, like that of this universal soul; his eye is similarly varied; 

breath is equally diffused; his trunk is no less abundant; his ab- 
ac . alike full; and his feet are the earth; liis breast is the altar; 
iii.. is the sacred grass ; his heart, the luHisehold fire ; his mind, the 

. jecrated flame ; and his mouth, the oblation. 

% 

^^Tliefood, which first reaches him, should be solemnly offered : and 
Jie first oblation, which he makes, he should present with these words : 

lie this oblation to breath efficacious.” Thus breath is satisfied ; and, 
n that the eye is satiate; and, in the eye, the sun is content; and, in , 
the .sun, the sky is gratified ; and, in the sky, heaven and the sun, and 
whatever is dependant, become replete: and after that, he himself [who 
eats] is fully gratified witli offspring and cattle; with vigour proceeding 
from food, and splendour arising from holy observances ^ 


* S€\eral similar paragraplis, respecting four other oblatioBs, so presented to other inspini' 
lions of air, arc iiere omitted for the sake of brevity. The faking of a moutlM, by an orthodox 
Ihndu theologian, is considered as an efficacious oblation : and denominated Pr6ndgnih6trft . 

*102 
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“ But whoever makes an oblation to fire, being unacquainted with the 
universal soul, acts in the same manner, as one who throws live coals 
into ashes; while be, who presents an oblation, possessing that know- 
ledge, lias made an offering in all worlds, in all beings, in all souls. As 
the tip of dry grass, which is cast into the fire, readily kindles; so are 
all the faults of that man consumed. He, who knows tliis, has only 
presented an oblation to the universal soul, even though he knowingly 
give the residue to t^ChAndAla. For, on this point, a text is [preserved] : 
“ As, in this world, hungry infants press round their mother; so do all 
beings await the holy oblation: they await the holy oblation.” 

Another Upanishad of the S&nueoida belongs to the Sdc'hd of the Tala- 
vaedras. It is called, the “ Cbieshita” • or, “ Cdna" Upanishad, from 
the word, or words, with which it opens : .and,^^ appears from San- 
cara’s commentary *, this treatise is the ninth chapter (ad hpdj/a) of the 
work, from which it is extracted. It is comprised in four sections 
da). The form is that of a dialogue between instructors and their pupils. 
The subject is, as in other Upanishads, a disquisition on abstruse and mys- 
tical theology. I shall not make any extract from it, but proceed to de- 
scribe the fourth and last Vtda. 


• I have S' ANGARA’S gloss, with Ihe Ulostralions of his annotator, and the ample commentary 
of Chishna'nanda: besides a separate gloss, with annotations, on the similar VpanUhadhi- 
longing to the 
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On the At’harva-vf/da. 


The Sanhitdy or collection of prayers and invocations, belonging lo 
the A'tharvan'cif is comprised in twenty books subdivided into 

sections ^lyinns and verses fne/tj. AnoUicr mode of 

^livision by chapters (prapdtaca) is also indicated. The number of verses 
is stated at 6015 ; the sections exceed a hundred ; and the hymns amount 
to more than seven hundred and ‘sixty. The number of chapters is forty 
nearly. 

A passage from this V^da was quoted by Sir W. Jones in his essay 
on the literature of the Hindus* ; and a version of it was given, as a spe- 
cimen of the language and style of tlie A't'har-vdm. That piussage com- 
prises the whole of the forty-third hymn of the nineteenth book f. In 
the beginning of the same book, I find a hymn (numbered as the sixth) 
which is almost word for word the same ^yth that, which has been be- 
fore cited from the thirty-first chapter of the wliitc Yajush :j:. Some of 


* Amtic Researches, Vol. I. p.*34?'* 

t SirW. Jones cites it, as from the first book; 1 luspccl, that, in Colonel Polier's copy, the 
nineteenth .book might stand first in the volume. It does so, in General Martin's transcript, 
though the colophon bo correct. I have another, and very complete, copy of this VSda. 
General Martin’s, which I also possess, is defective : containing only the ten first and the two 
last books. An ancient fragment, also in my possession, does not extend beyond the sixth. 

I Asiatic Researches, Vol. Vll.* p. 251. 
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the verses are indeed transposed, and here and there a word differs : for 
example, it opens ‘by describing the primeval man (purusha) with a thou- 
sand arms, instead of a thousand heads. The purport is, nevertheless, 
the same ; and it is needless, therefore, to insert a version of it in this 
place. 

The next hymn, in the same booh, includes an important passage. 
It names th^twenty-eight asterisms in their order, beginning with Crit- 
tied .* and seems to refer the solstice to the end of As'Ushd, or beginning 
of Magha. I call it an important pasMge ; first, because it shows, that 
the introduction of the twenty-eighth asterism is as ancient as the At'har- 
m-vMa; arid, secondly, because it authorises a presumption, that the whole 
of that Vdda, like this particular hymn, may have been composed when 
the solstice was reckoned in the middle, or at the end, of As’lishd *, and 
the origin of the Zodiac was placed at the beginning of Cr'itticd. On the 
obvious conclusion, respecting, the age of the Vdda, I shall enlarge in ano- 
ther place. 

An incantation, which app«irs to be the same that is mentioned by 
Sir W. Jones f, occurs in the fourth section of the nineteenth book. It 
is indeed a tremendous incantation; especially the three Siictas, or hymns, 
which are numbered 28, 29, and 30. A single line will be a sufficient 
specimen of these imprecations, in which, too, there is much sameness. 


• The middle of At'Udti, if the divisions be twenty-seven, and its end, wlien they are twenty- 
eight equal poriioiM, give llie same place for the? colure* 

\ Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. p. 348. 
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* Destroy, O sacred grass *, my foes ; exterminate my enemies ; an- 
nihilate all those, who hate me, O precious gem !’ 

The Atkarva-vida, as is well known, contains many forms of impre- 
cktion for the destruction of enemies. But it must not be inferred, that 
such is the chief subject of that Vida; since it also contains a great 
number of prayers for safety and for the averting of calamities : and, like 
the other Vidas, numerous hymns to the gods, with prayers to be used at 
solemn rites and religious exercises, excepting such as are named Vajnya. 

Tlie Ghpat'ha Brdkman'a appears to belong to the second part of this 
Vida. Not having seen a commentary, nor an index, of this work, I 
can only speak of it from a copy in my possession : this contains five 
chapters (prapdtaca), with the date of the transcript f and name of tlie 
transcriber, at the end of the fifth, as is usual in the colophon at the close 
of a volume. 

The first chapter of this Gdpat'ha Br/thman'a traces the origin of the 
universe from Brahvie ; and it appears from the fourth section of this 
chapter, that At’harvan is considered as a Ptajipati appointed by 
Brahme to create and protect subordinate beings. 

^ In the fifth chapter, several remarkable passages, identifying' tlie prime- 
val person (purwsha ) with the year (sanrcalsara), convey marked allusions 
to the calendar. In one place (the fifth section), bcsitles stating the year 


• Darbka, I’oa Cynosuroklos. 
t It i( dated at Mal'huri, ia the year (Samvat) 1732. 
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to contain twelve or thirteen lunar months, the subdivision of that period 
is pursued to 360 days; and, thence, to 10, SOO nmfiurt as, or hours. 

I proceed to notice the most remarkable part of the At'haroa-vida, con- 
sisting of the theological treatises, entitled Upanisliads, which are ap- 
pendant on it. They arc computed at fifty-two : but this number is com- 
pleted by reckoning, as distinct Upanishads, different parts of a single 
tract. Four such treatises, comprising eight Upanishads, together with 
six of those before described as appertaining to other Vidas, are per- 
petually cited in dissertations on the Vedanta *. Others are either more 
sparingly, or not at all, quoted. 

It may be here proper to explain what is meant by Upanishad. In dic- 
tionaries, this term is made equivalent to Rehesya, which signifies mys- 
tery. This last term is, in fact, frequently employed by Menu, and other 
ancient authors, where the commentators understand Upanishads to be 
meant. But neither the etymology, nor the acceptation, of the word, 
which is now to be explained, has any direct connexion with the idea 
of secrecy, concealment, or mystery. Its proper meaning, according 
to Sancara, Sa'van'a, and all the commentators, is divine science, 
or the kn%wledge of Goo : and, according to tlie same authorities, it is 
equally applicable to theology itself, and to a book in which this science 
is taught. *^It8 derivation is from the verb sad (shad-lr'i), to destroy, to 

• The Cina and Ch'liind6gya from the Simatida; Uie Vrihad dran'yees and h&tat'y* 
from the white Yyush, and the Taittiriyaca from the black Yajtuh ; the Aitariya from the 
liigtida ; and the Cat'ka, Prat'no, Mun'data, and MMditya from the Athonan'a, To these 
tbould be added, tlie Nrhiuha l6pmiys. 
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move, or to weary, preceded by the prepositions upa near, and ni con- 
tinually, or nU certainly. The sense, properly deducible from tliis ety- 
mology, according to the diflerent explanations given by conimentafois, 
invariably points to the knowledge of the divine perfections, and to the 
consequent attainment of beatitude through exemption from passions' 

The whole of the Indian theology is ])rofessedly founded on the i'pani- 
fkadsi;. Those, whi^h have been before <lescribcd, have been shown to 
be extracts from the VMi. The rest are also considered as appertaining 
to the Indian scripture : it does not, however, clearly appear, whether 
they are detached essays, or have been extracted from a Brdhman'a of 
the At'harva-vtda. I have not found any of them in the Sanhild of tlic 
At'harvana, nor in the G Spat' ha Brdhniana. 

In the best copies of the fifty-two UpanishadsX, the first fifteen are 
stated to have been taken from the Saunaciyas, whose S'Schd seems to be 
the principal one of the At'harra-vcda. Tlie remaining thirty-sc\ en ap- 


♦ Sancara, and Ananda's'RAMA on Ihe Vrihnd 6ran i/aca : as also llie comnit*nlarie!i on 
other Upanishads: especially Sancara on the Ollier authors conenr in assiRning 

the same acceptation and etymology, to thewoni: they \ary, only, in the mode of reconciling 
the derivation with the sense. 

I It is expressly so affirmed in the Vedanta s&ra, r. 3. 

* I I possess an excellent copy, which corresponds with one transcribed for Mr. Bi.aquiere, 
from a similar collection of belonging to the late Sir W. Jones. In two otlier 

copies, which I also obtained at Benares, the arrangement ditfers, and several Upanisfiads are 
inserted, the genuineness of which is questionable ; while others are admitted, which bclerig 
exclusively to the Yajurvida. 

Vox. VIII. 3 P 
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pertain to various S'&c'hhy mostly to that of tlie Paippal&dk : but some 
of them, as will be shown, are borrowed from other Vidas, 

The Mun'daca, divided into six sections unequally distributed in two 
parts, is the first Upanishad of the A 't'liay^van'a ; and is also one of the 
most important, for the doctrines which it contains. It has been fully 
illustrated by Saxcara, whose gloss is assisted by the annotations of 
Anandajnyana. The opening of t\m Upanishad^ comprising the whole 
of the first section, is here subjoined. 

‘ Brahma' was first of the gods, framer of the universe,* guardian of 
the world. He taught the knowledge of Gor>, which is the foundation 
of all science, to his eldest son At’harva. That holy science, which 
Brahma' revealed to At’harvan was communicated by him to Angir, 
who transmitted it to Satyavaha, the descendant of Bharad>va'ja : 
and this son of Bharadwa'ja imparted the traditional science to An- 

GIRAS. 

* S'aukaca, or the son ofSuNACA, a mighty householder, addressing 
Angiras with due respect, asked ‘‘ What is it, O venerable sage, 
through which, when known, this universe is understood.^” 

‘ To him the holy personage thus replied: ‘^Two sorts of science must 


♦ Sancara remarks, that At'harva, or At’harvak, may have been the first creature, 
ill one of llie many modes of creation, which have been practised bv Br ARM A , 
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be distinguished ; as they, wlio know God, declare : the supreme science, 
and another. This other is the Rigvida^ the YajurMoy the Samavhla^ 
the Afharva-vMa^ ; the rules of accentuation, the rites of religion, 
grammar, the glossary and explanation of obscure terms, prosody, and 
astronomy: also the Itih&sa and Purina; and logic, with the rules 
of interpretation, and the system of moral duties. 

“ But the supren^e science is that, by whidli this imperishable [nature] is 
aj)prehended ; invisible [or imperceptible, as is that nature]: not to be 
seized; nor to be* deduced ; devoid of colour ; destitute of eyes and ears; 
without hands or feet, yet ever variously pervading all : minute, unalter- 
able ; and contemplated by the wise for the source of beings. 

i 

As the spider spins and gathers back [its thread] ; as plants sprout 
on the earth ; as hairs grow on a living person : so is this universe, Iiere, 
produced from the imperishable nature. By contemplation, tlic vast one 
germinates ; from him, food [or body] is produced ; and thence, succes- 
sively, breath, mind, real [elements], worlds, and immortality arising from 
[good] deeds. The omniscient is profound contemplation, consisting in 
the knowledge of him, who knows all : and, from that, the [manifested] 
vast one, as well as names, forms, and food, proceed : and this is truth.” 

The PrasnOy wliich is the second Upanishad, and c((nally important 
with tlie first, consists, like it, of six sections; and has been similarly 


Meaning the prayers contained iu the four Vidat, di.joined from theology. 

3 P 2 
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interpreted by S ancara and Ba lacrKshn'a *. In this dialogue, SuceVa, 
the son of Bharadwa ja, Satyaca'ma, descended from S'lvr, Saury- 
ay an i, a remote descendant of the Sun, but belonging to the family of 
Gakoa, Causalya, surnamed AVwala yana, or son of AsVala, 
Vaidarbui of the race of BiirKgu, together with Caband’hi', surnamed 
Catya YANA, or descendant of Catya, are introduced as seeking the 
knowledge of theology, and applying to Pippala'da for instruction. 
They successively interrogate him concerning the origin of creatures, the 
nature of the gods, the union of life with body, and tht> connexion of 
thoughts with the soul. 

The nine succeeding (from the 3d to the 1 1th) are of inferior 

importance, and have been left unexplained by the writers on the 
(Unitay because they do not directly relate to the Sariraca^ or theological 
• doctrine respecting the nature of the soul f . They are enumerated in 
the margin 

The Manducya follows, and consists of four parts, each constituting 
a distinct Upanhhad. This abstruse treatise, comprising tlie most mate- 
rial doctrines of the Vidduta^ has been elucidated by the labours of 
(Jaudapada, and S'ancara. Gaudapa'da’s commentary is assisted 
hy the notes of Anandagiri. 


* I luive several copies of the text, besides commenlarifs on botli Upanhhitda. 
t TIms loasoii is nssigiicd hy the annotator on S'ancara's gloss, at the beginning of hia 
jjotfs on the Mun'daca Upanhkad. 

J 3(1 Brahmv-vithja. 4th Cyhuricii, 5lh ChuUca. 6'th and 7*^^ ^fharm-s'irns* 8tb 
(larlhs. fjth I^Iah6, lOlli Brahma, llth Priin^gnihoira, 
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Among the miscellaneous Upanisha^fs, the first thirteen (from the l6th 
to the 28th) have been left uncommented by the principal expounders of 
the Viddfita, for a reason before-mentioned. The names of tlicsc Upa- 
nUhads will be found in the subjoined note*. 

The following six (from the 29th to the 34th,) constitute the Nrtsinha 
Tdpanipa; five of them compose the PiD'va lapanipa, or first part of the 
Upanishad so called ; and the last, and most important, is entitled Uitara 
Tipaniya, It has been expounded by Gaud'apa'da, as the first part (if 
not t\\t w\io\^ Upankhad) has been by SANCARAf. The object of this 
treatise appears to be the identifying of NrIsinha with all the- gods: 
but, so far as I comprehend its meaning (for I have not sufficiently ex- 
amined it to pronounce confidently on this point,) the fabulous incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, in tlie shape of a vast lion, does not seem to be at all 
intended; and the name of NatsiNHA is applied to the divinity, with a 
superlative import, but with no apparent allusion to that fable. 

Tlie two next Upanishad.% constitute the first and second parts of the 
Cdt'haca, or Vallit or Cafhavalll (for the name varies in different 
copies), It belongs properly to the Yajuf^ida, as before-mentioned; 


♦ \6\h Nila-rudra. IJih Ndda-vittdu, I8th Brahme-vindu, 191I1 Amrita-vindu, 20Jh 
jyhyAna’v'mdu. 2l8l Tejo-vindu, 22d Yoga-iksM, 23d 2Uh Sannyha. 

25tli Arun'iya or Aruni-yo^a, 2(>th CanVhasrulU 27llJ Phi'da. 2Stti Atmd* 
t I have leveml copieg of tl^e text, ami of GauiVapa'da’s commentary; with a single 
(rangcript of SaNCABA's gloss on tlic five first of the treaiiies cutiUed 'lYipaniya, 
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but it is usually cited from the A't'harvaria-, and has been commented, 
as appertaining to this Vida, by S'ancara, and by Ba'lacr’Tshn'a 

It comprises six sections, severally entitled Valli; but constituting 
two chapters (ad'hijdya ), denominated Pdroa-valli and Uttara-valli. The 
dialogue is supported by Mrityu, or death, and the prince Nachice- 
tas, whom his father, Va'jas'ravasa, consigned to Yama, being pro- 
voked by the boy’s importunately asking him, (through zeal, however, 
for the suceess of a sacrifice performed to ensure universal conquest,) 
“ to whom wilt thou give me ?” Yama receives Nachice'tas with ho- 
nour, and instructs him in theology, by which beatitude and exemption 
from worldly sufferings may be attained, through a knowledge of the 
true nature of the soul, and its identity with the supreme being. The 
doctrine is similar to that of other principal Upanishads. 

The Cenlshita, or Cena Upaniskad, is the thirty-seventh of the At'har- 
van'a, and agrees, almost word for word, with a treatise bearing the 
same title, and belonging to a SVic'k/t of the Sdmavlda. S'ancara has, 
however, written separate commentaries on both, for the sake of ex- 
hibiting their different interpretations f. Both commentaries, have, as 
usual, been annotated. 


" The coniinoiitary of S'ANCARA is, as usual, concise aud perspicuous: and lliat of Ba'la- 
crishn'a, copious but clear. Besides their comiuenlaiies, and several copies of the text, to- 
gether willi a paraphrase by Vidya'R ANY A, I have found thk Upaniskad fonning a chapter 
in a BMmami, which is marked as belonging to the SAmavkda, and which I conjecture to be 
llie Pancha riti.sa iirahmana of that Vhh. 

\ tine, as ill other iu'^tancos 1 sjieak from copies in my possession. 
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A short Upanishadj entitled N&riyana^ is followed by two others (;39th 
and 40th), which form the/irst and second parts of the Vfihan N((ru))(m(i, 
This corresponds, as before-mentioned, witli an Updnisbad, bearing tlie 
same title, and terminating the Arariya of the Taitti/tya Yajurvcda. 

On the three subsequent Upanishads I shall offer no remarks; they have 
not been commented among such as relate to the Viddnta; and I have not 
ascertained whence they arc extracted 

Under the name of Anandavalli and Bhrigu-vaUi, two Upankluuis 
follow (44th and 45th), which have been already noticed as extracts 
from the A'ranya of the black Yajushf distinguished by the titles of Tait- 
iiriya and Viruni 

The remaining seven commentators on 

the VMdnta, They are, indeed, sufficiently easy, not to require a laboured 
interpretation ; but there is room to regret the want of an ancient com- 
mentary, which might assist in determining whether these Upanishad^s 
be genuine. The reason of this remark will be subsequently explained. 

Entertaining no doubts concerning the genuineness of the other works, 
which have been here described, I think it, nevertheless, proper to state 


• Their lilies are, 41st SarvopaniskatsAra* 4'2d Ifansa. And 43tl Parama hansa. 
t 46th Garuda. 47th PAUipii-rudra, 48lli and 49th lima first anti second 

parts. 50th e'fl/rflAfff. 5\^KJdbala, AJrama. 
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some of the reasons on whicli my belief of their authenticity is founded. 
It appears necessary to do so, since a late author has abruptly pronounced 
the Vidas to be forgeries 


It lias been already mentioned, that the practice of reading the prin- 
cipal Vidas in superstitious modes, tends to preserve . the genuine text. 
Copies, prepared for such modes of recital, are spread in various parts 
of India^ especially Benares^ Jeymagar^ and the banks of the GbdkoirL 
Interpolations and forgeries have become impracticable since this usage 
has been introduced : and the Rigvida^ and both the Yajtcshes, belong- 
ing to the several S'/ichaSy in which that custom has been adopted, have 
been, therefore, long safe from alteration. 

The explanatory table of contents, belonging to the several Vidas, also 
tends to ensure the purity of the text ; since the subject and length of 
each passage are therein specified. The index, again, is itself secured 
from alteration by more than one exposition of its meaning, in the forni 
of a perpetual commentary. 

It is’ a received and well grounded opinion of the learned in India, 
that no book is altogether safe from changes and interpolations until 
it have been commented : but when once a gloss has been published,^ 
no fabrication could afterwards succeed ; because the perpetual commen- 
tary notices every passage, and, in general, explains every word. 


* Mr. Pinkerton, in bis Modern Geography, Vol, iC 
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Commentaries on the F^das themselves exist, which testify the au- 
thenticity of the text. Some are stated to have been composed in early 
times: I shall not, however, rely on any but those to which I can 
with certainty refer. I have fragments of Uvata’s gloss; the greatest 
part of SayanVs on several VMas; and a complete one by Mahid'uaka 
on a single I also possess nearly the whole of S'ancaras com- 

mentary on X\\c Upanlshads ; and a part of Gaud apa da’s ; with others, 
by different authors o^ less note. 

The genuineness of the comnu ntaries, again, is secured by a crowd of 
annotators, whose works expound every passage in the original gloss; 
and whose annotations are again interpreted by others. This observation 
is particularly applicable to the most important parts of the Vidas^ which, 
as is natural, are tlve nmst studiously and elaborately explained. 

The Niructa^ with its copious commentaries on the obsolete words and 
passages of scripture, furtlier authenticates the accuracy of the text, as 
there explained. The references, and quotations, in those works, agree 
with the text of the Vidas, as we now find it. 

The grammar of the Sanscrit language contains rules applicable to the 
anomalies of the ancient dialect. The many and voluminous commen- 
taries on tliat, and on other parts of the grammar, abound in exam- 
ples cited from the Vedas: and here, also, the present text is consonant 
to those ancient quotations. 


Philosopliical works, especially the numerous comnwntarie.s on the* 
Vor. VIII. Q 
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aphorisms of the MiminsA and Vid^nta, illustrate and support cvcrjr 
position advanced in them, by ample quotations from the Vedas, The 
object of the Mhndnsd is to establish the cogency of precepts Contained 
in scripture, and to furnish maxims for its interpretation; and, for the 
same purpose, rules of reasoning, from which a system of logic is de- 
ducible. The object of the Viddnta is to illustrate the system of mystical 
theology taught by the supposed revelation, and to show its application 
to the enthusiastic pursuit of unimpassioned perfection and mystical in- 
tercourse with the divinity. Both are closely connected with the V6das: 
and here, likewise, the authenticity of the text is supported by ancient 
references and citations. 

Numerous collections of aphorisms, by ancient authors on religious 
ceremonies, contain, in every line, references to passages of the V^das, 
Commentaries on these aphorisms cite the passages at greater length. 
Separate treatises also interpret the prayers used at divers ceremonies. Ri- 
tuals, some ancient, others modern, contain a full detail of the ceremonial, 
with all the prayers which are to be recited at the various religious rites 
for which they are formed. Such rituals are extant, not only for cere- 
monies which are constantly observed, but for others which are rarely 
practised ; and even for such as have been long since disused. In all. 


♦ The Sfitras of A's'wala'yana, Sa'nc'hya'yana, Baudd'ha'yana, Ca'tya'yana, 
Lat'a'yana, Go'bhila, A>astamba, &c. 

These, appertaining to various SAc'hds of the constitute the calpa, or system of reli- 

gious observances. I liave here enumerated a few only. The Ibl might be much enlarged, 
from my own collection ; and still more so, from quotations by various compilers ; for the 
original works, and their commentaries, as well as compilations from them, are very numeroni. 
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the passages taken from the Vidas agree with the text of the general com- 
pilation. 

Tlie Indian legislators, with their commentators, and the copious digests 
and compilations from their works, frequently refer to the Vidas; espe- 
cially on those points of the law which concern religion. Here also the 
references are consistent with the present text of the Indian scripture. 

Writers on ethics sometimes draw from the Vidas illustrations of moral 
maxims; and quote from their holy writ, passages at full length, in sup- 
port of ethical precepts*. These quotations are found to agree with the 
received text of the sacred books. 

Citations from the Indian scripture occur in every branch of lite- 
rature, studied by orthodox Hindus. Astronomy, so far as it relates to 
the calendar, has fiequent occasion for reference to the Vidas, Medical 
writers sometimes cite them ; and even annotators on profane poets oc- 
casionally refer to this authority, in explaining passages which contain 
allusions to the sacred text 

Even the writings of the heritical sects exhibit quotations from the 
Vidas, I have met with such in the books of the Jainas, unattended by 
any indication of their doubting the genuineness of the original, though 
they do not receive its doctrines, nor acknowledge its cogency 


* A work entitled NUi tnanjari is an instance of tliis mode of treating moral subjects, 
t The S'atapat'ha Brdhmana, especially the 14Ui book, or Vrihaddran'yaca, u repeatedly 
cited^ with exact references to tbe nuiuben of the chapters and sections, in a fraginenl of u lrr«i« 

3Q2 
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In all these branches of hidian literature, while perusing or consulting 
the works of various autliors, I have found perpetual references to the 
Vidas, and have frequently verified the quotations. On this ground I de- 
fend the authentic text of the Indian scripture, as it is now extant; and 
although the passages which I have so verified are few, cornpared with 
the great volume of the Vedas, yet I have sulhcient grounds to argue, that 
no skill, in the nefarious arts of forgery and falsification, could be equal 
to the arduous task of fabricating large works, to agree with the very 
numerous citations, pervading thousands of volumes, composed on diverse 
subjects, in every branch of literature, and dispersed through the various 
nations of Hindus inhabiting Hindustan, and the Dekhin, 

If any part of what is now received as the Vida, cannot stand the test 
of such a comparison, it may be rejected, as at least doubtful, if not Cer- 
tainly spurious. Even such parts as cannot be fully confirmed by a strict 
scrutiny, must be either received with caution, or be set aside as ques- 
tionable. I shall point out parts of the fourth Vida, which I consider 
to be in this predicament But, with the exceptions now indicated, the 
various portions of the Vidas, which have*been examined, are as yet free 
from such suspicion ; and, until they are impeached by more than vague 
assertion, have every title to be admitted as genuine copies of books, which 
(however little deserving of it) have been long held in reverence by the 
Hindus, 

I am apprised that this opinion will find opponents, who are inclined 


tisc by a Jaina author, the communication of which I owe to Mr. Spekb, among other 
fragiiicuU collected by the late Capt. Ho a RE, and purchased at the saifc of that ^cutlcinab’s 
library. 
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to (lisputO tlie whole of Indian literature, and to consider it all as consist- 
ing of forgeries, fabricated within a few ycaj-s, or, at best, in the last few 
ages. This appears to be grounded on assertions and conjectures, which 
were dneonsiderktely hazarded, and wliicli have been eagerly received, 
and extravagdiitly strained. 

In the first place, it should be observed, that a work must not be has- 
tily condemned as a forgery; because, on examination, it appears not to 
have been really written by the person wliose name is usually coupled 
with quotations from it. For if the very work itself show that it docs 
not purport to be written by that person, the safe conclusion is, that it 
was never meAiit to be ascribed to him. Thus the two principal codes of 
Hindu law are usually cited as Menu’s and Ya'jnyawaecya's: but in 
tlie codes themselves, those are dialogists, not authors: and the best 
commentators expressly declare, that these institutes were written by other 
persons than Menu and Ya jnyawaecya*. The Surya Sidd'h/mta is not 
pretended to have been written by Meya : but he is introduced as re- 
ceiving instruction from a partial incarnation of the Sun ; and tlieir con- 
versation constitutes a dialogue, which is recited by another person in a 
different company. The text of the SAnc'hya philosophy, from which 
the sect of Budd’ha seems to have borrowed its doctrines, is not the 
work of Capita himself, though vulgarly ascribed to him ; but it purports 
to be composed by TsVara CrIshn'a; and he is stated to liave received 
the doctrine mediately from Capita, through successive teachers, after its 


• Vunya'naYo'gi, also named Vijnya'ne's'wara, who commented the institutes which 
bear’ the name of Ya'^nyaw alcya, states the text to be an abridgement by a di/ferent author. 
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publication by Panchas ic’ha, who had been himself instnicted by 
Asuri, .the pupil of Capila. 

To adduce more instances would be tedious: they abounds in every 
branch of science. Among works, the authors of which are unknown, 
and which, therefore, as usual, are vulgarly ascribed to some celebrated 
name, many contain undisguised evidence of a more modern date. , Sifch 
are those parts of Purdnas^ in which the prophetic style is assumed, 
because they relate to events posterior .to the age of the persons ,vvho are 
speakers in the dialogue. Thus Budd’ha is mentioned under various 
names in the Matsya^ VishriUy Bh&g(wata^ Garud'a^ Nfimhay and other: 
purarias. I must not omit to notice, that Sancab’aPhA J^ya, the great 
commentator on the abstrusest parts of tlie VidaSy is celebrated, in the 
VrUhad dlianna purAtia^y as an incarnation of Vishnu; and Gaud'apada 
is described, in the fiamara v'yeyay as the pupil of Suca the son of 
VyASAf. 

I do not mean to say, that forgeries are not sometimes committed; 
or that books are not counterfeited, in whole or in part. Sir W. Jones, 
Mr. Blaquieue, and myself, have detected interpolations. Many greater 
forgeries have been attempted ; some have for a time succeeded, and 


* In the 78lh chapter of the 2d pari. This is the Pur&na mentioned by me witli doubt 
in a former essay. ( have since procured a copy of it. 

t If this were not a fable, the real age of Vya'sa might be hence ascertained ; and, con- 
sccpiently, the period when llie Vtdas were arranged in their present form. Go'vindanatha, 
the instructor of S’ancara, is stated to have been the pupil of Gaud'apa'da; and,^ according 
to tlie traditions gcnci ally received iu the peninsula of India^ S’ancara lived little more l|]aR. 
eight hundred years ago. 


1 
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been ultimately discovered: in regard to others, detection has imme- 
diately overtaken the fraudulent attempt. A conspicuous instance of sys- 
tematic fabrication, by which Captain Wilford was for a time deceived, 
has been brought to light, as has been fully stated by that gentleman. 
But though some attempts have been abortive, others may doubtless have 
succeeded. I am myself inclined to adopt an opinion supported by many 
learned Hindiis^ who consider the celebrated Sr\ Bheigavata as the, work 
of a grammarian, supposed to have lived about six hundred years ago. 

In this, as in several other instances, some of which I shall have like* 
wise occasion to notice, the learned among the Hindus have resisted the 
impositions that have been attempted. Many others might be stated, 
where no imposition has been dther practised or intended. In Europe^ 
as well as in the East, works are often published anonymously, with fic ! 
titious introductions : and diverse compositions, the real authors of which 
are not known, have, on insufficient grounds, been dignified with cele- 
brated names. To such instances, which are freciuent every wiicre, the 
imputation of fotgery does not attach. 

In Europe too, literary forgeries have been committed, both in ancient 
and modern times. The poems ascribed to Orpheus, are generally ad- 
mitted not to have been composed by that poet, if, indeed, he ever ex- 
isted. Nani, or Annius, of Viterbo^ is now universally considered as 
an impostor, notwithstanding the defence of his publication, and of him- 
self, by some among the learned of^ his age. In our own country, and 
in recent times, literary frauds have been not unfrequent. But a native 
of IndiUy who should retort the charge, and argue from a few instances. 
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that the whole literature of Europe, which is held ancient, consists of 
modern forgeries, would be justly censured for his presumption. 

We must not then indiscriminately condemn the whole literature 
of India, Even Father flAROouiN, when he advanced a similar paradox 
respecting the works of ancient writers, excepted some compositions of 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, and Plinv. 

It is necessary in this country, as every where else, to be guarded 
against literary impositions. But doubt and suspicion should not, be 
carried to an extreme length. Some fabricated works^ some interpo- 
lated passages, will be detected by the sagacity of critics in the progress 
of researches into the learning of the east: but the greatest part of tlie 
hooks, received by the learned among the Hindus, will assuredly be found 
genuine. I do not doubt that the V6das, of which an account has been 
here given, will ai)pcar to be of this description. 

In pronouncing them to be genuine, I mean to say, that they are the 
same compositions, which, under the same title of Vida, have been re- 
vered by Hindus for hundreds, if not thousands, of years. I think 
it probable, that they were compiled by Dwa'pa'vana, the person who 
is said to have collected tliem, and who is thence surnamed Vyasa, or the 
compiler. I can perceive no difficulty in admitting, that those passages, 
which are now ascribed to human authors, either as the Rishis, or 
as the reciters of the text, were attributed to the same persons so long 
ago as when the compilation was made ; and probably, in most in- 
stances, those passages were really composed by the alleged authors. 
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Concerning such texts as are assigned to divine persons, according to 
Hindu mythology, it may be fairly concluded, that the true writers of 
them were not known when the compilation was made ; and, for this 
reason, they were assigned to fabulous personages. 

The different portions which constitute tlie VidaSy must have been 
written at various times. The exact period wlien they were compiled, 
or that in which the^ greatest part was composed, cannot be determined 
with accuracy and confidence, from any facts yet ascertained. But the 
country may; since many rivers of India are mentioned in more than one 
text : and, in regard to the period, I incline to think, that the cere- 
monies called YajnyOy and the prayers to be recited at those ceremonies, 
are as old as the calendar, which purports to liavc been framed for such 
religious rites. 

To each Veda a treatise, under the title of JyStishy is annexed, which 
explains the adjustment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing tho 
proper periods for the performance of religious duties. It is adapted to 
the comparison of solar and lunar time with the vulgar or civil year; 
and was evidently formed in the infancy of astronomical knowledge. 
From the rules delivered in the treatises which I have examined*, 
it appears, that the cycle (Yuga) there employed, is a period of five 


• I have several copies of one such treatise, besides a commentary on the Ji/utish of the 
Rigwia, by ftn uhknown author; which is accordingly assigned to a fabulous personage, 
Se'sha na'ga, 

VoL. VIII, 3 R 



years only. The mouth is lunar; hut at the end, and in the middle, of 
the quinquennial period, an intercalation is admitted, by doubling one 
month. Accordingly, tlie cycle comprises three common lunar years, 
and two, which contain tliirtcen lunations each. TJie year is divided 
into six seasons; and each month into half months. A complete lunation 
is measured by thirty lunar days; some one of which must of course, 
ju alternate months, be sunk, to make the dates agree with tlie nycthemera. 
For this purpose, the sixty-second day appears to be deducted’'^: and thus 
the cycle of five years consists of I860 Iqnar days, or 1830 nycthemera; 
subject to a furtlicr correction, for the excess of nearly four days above 
the true sidereal year : but the exact quantity of this correction, and the 
method of making it, according to this calendar, have not been yet 
sufficiently investigated to be here stated. The zodiac is divided into 
twenty-seven asteiisms, or signs, the first of which, both in the Jydtisk 
and in the VidaSy is Cr'ittkdy or the Pleiads. Tlie place of the colures, 
according to these astronomical treatises, will be forthwith mentioned; 
but none of them hint at a motion of the etpiinoxes. The measure of a 
day by thirty hours, and that of an hour by sixty minutes, are explained ; 
and the method of constructing a clepsydra is tauglib 

This ancient Hindu calendar, corresponding, in its divisions of time, and 
in the assigned origin of the ecliptic, with several passages of the Vidas, is 
evidently the foundation of that which, after successive corrections, is 


* The /^/Arnian year was regulated in a similar manner ; but, according to Geminus, it 
was tlic sixly-tbird day, which was deducted. Perhaps this Hindu calendar may assist in ex- 
}>laiuing the Grecian system of lunar months. 
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now received by the Hindus tliroughoiit India. The progress of those 
corrections may be traced, from the cycle of five’^, to one of sixty lunar 
years (which is noticed in many popular treatises on the calendar, and in 
the commentary of the Jyotish); and thence, to one of sixty years of 
Jupiter; and, finally, tp the greater astronomical periods of twelve 
thousand years of the gods, and a hundred years of IhiAHMA'. Cut the 
history of Indian astronomy is not the subject of this essay. I shall only 
cite, from the treatise^ here referred to, a passage in which the then place 
of the colures is stated. 

‘ Sxvar acramkt somarcau yadi sacam sav&samu ; syat tadddiyugam, ni6g- 
has, tapaSy s'ucl6, 'yanan hy udac. 

^ Prapadykk s'ravisht'hddau suryachdfidramasdv udac; sdrp^drdlid dde- 
shirldrcas tu : mdgha-s'rdvaiiaydh sadd^ 

‘ Gharma-vfidd'hir, apdm prast'hah, cshapdhrdsa, udag gatau : daeshind 
tau viparyastau, shan muhurty ayanina tu.' 


* Tlie treatises in question contain allusions to the ages of the world : but without explain- 
ing, whether any, and what, specific period of time was assigned to each age. Tliis cycle of 
five years is mentioned by the name of Yuga, in Para'sara's institutes of law edited by Su- 
VRATA, and entitled Vrihat Pardsara. It is there (Ch. 12. v. 83.) stated, as the basis of 
calculation for larger cycles ; and that of 3600 years, deduced from one of sixty (containing 
twelve simple yugas), is denominated the Yuga of Va'cpati; whence the yuga of Pra- 
ja'na't'ha, containing 216,000 years, is derived; and twice that constitutes the Caliyuga. 
The still greater periods are afterwards described under the usual names. 

3 R 2 
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The following is a literal translation of this remarkable passage, which 
occurs in both the treatises examined by me. 

‘ When the sun and moon ascend the sky together, being in the con- 
stellation over which the Fasus ]ire&\dc ; then does the cycle begin, and 
the [season] Mag'ha^ and the [month] TapaSy and the bright [fortnight], 
and the northern path. 

‘ The sun and moon turn towards the north at the beginning of Sra^ 
visht'hd; but the sun turns towards the south in the middle of the con- 
stellation over which the serpents preside; and this [his turn towards 
the south, and towards the north,] always [happens] in [the moiitlis of] 
Mdgha and Srdvdna, 


‘ In the northern progress, an increase of day, and decrease of night, 
take place, amounting to a (or 32 palas) o( water; in the south- 
ern, both are reversed (i. e. the days decrease, and the nights increase), 
and [the difference amounts] by the journey, to six muhurt as*,* 

Sratishtlw is given, in all the dictionaries of the Sanscrit language, as 
another name of DhankhfhA ; and is used for it, in more than one pas- 
sage of the Vidas, This is the constellation which is sacred to the Fastis; 
as Aslbhd is, to the serpents. The deities, presiding over the twenty- 


* I cannot, as yet, reconcile the time here stated. Its explanation appears to depend on the 
construction of the clepsydra^ «fr>tiok I do not well understand ; as the rule for its construction 
is obscure, aud involves some difficulties, wbidi remain yet unsolved. 
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seven constellations, are enunieraleJ in three other verses of the Jijoflsh 
belongings to the Yajiish, and in several places of the Vedas, Tlie Jijofish 
of the Rich differs in transposing two of them ; but the commentator coi" 
rccts this as a faulty reading. 

In several passages of the Jifotishy these names of deities are used for 
the constellations over which they preside ; especially one, which states 
the situation of the inoon, when the sun reaches the tropic, in years 
other than the first of the cycle. Every where tliese terms are explained, 
as indicating the constellations, which that enumeration allots to them*. 
Texts, contained in the Vidas themselves, confinn the correspondence ; 
and the connexion of Aswinl and the Amins is indeed decisive. 

Hence it is clear, that Uhamshilui and A 'slishd are the constellations 
meant; and that when this //iwrfw calendar was regulated, the solstitial 
points were reckoned to be at the beginning of the one, and in the mid* 
die of the other : and such was the situation of those cardinal points, in 
the fourteenth century before the Christian era. I formerly ! liad occasion 
to show, from another passage of the Vidas, that the correspondence 
of seasons with months, as there stated, and as also suggested in the 
passage now quoted from the Jyitish, agrees with such a situation of the 
cardinal points. 

I now proceed to fulfil the promise of indicating such parts of the fourth 


* I think it needless to quote tlie original of this enumeration, 
t Asiatic Researches, Vol.VII. p. ^83. 
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VMa, as appear liable to suspicion. These are the remaining detached 
Upanishadsy wliicli are not received into the best collections of fifty-two 
theological tracts, belonging to the Atliarva-vcda ; and even some of 
those whicli arc there inserted, but which, so far as my inquiries have yet 
reached, do not appear to have been commented by ancient authors, nor 
to have been quotcfl in the whole commentaries on the Veddiila. Two 
of these Upanishads 2ixc particularly suspicious : one entitled Rdina taparuyay 
consisting of two parts (Piirva and Vttara)\ another called G()pdla 
tdpanlyay also comprising two parts, of which one is named the Crishna 
Upatiishad. The introduction to the first of these works contains a sum- 
mary, which agrees in substance with the mythological history of the 
husband of Sit a, and conqueror of Laued, The other exalts the hero 
of Mathura, 

Although the Rdvm tdpaniya be inserted in all the collections of Upa^ 
nhhadsy which I have seen ; and the Gdpdla tdpaniya appear in some ; yet 
I am inclined to doubt their genuineness, and to suspect that they have 
been written in times, modern, when compared with the remainder of 
the Vidas, This suspicion is chiefly grounded on the opinion, that the 
sects, which now worship Ra ma and CrIshn'a as incarnations of Visii- 
n'u, are comparatively new. I have not found, in any other part of 
the VidaSy the least trace of such a worship. The real doctrine of 
the whole Indian scripture is the unity of the deity, in whom the 
universe is comprehended : and the seeming polytheism, which it exhibits, 
offers the elements, and the stars and planets, as gods. The three princi- 
pal manifestations of the divinity, with other personified attributes and 
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energies, and most of other gods of Ifindif mythology, are indeed 
mentioned, or at least indicated, in the Vedas. Diit the worship of dei- 
fied heroes is no part of that system; nor arc the incarnations of 
deities suggested in any other portion of the text, which I have yet seen; 
tliough such are sometimes hinted at by the commcntatois. 

According to the notions, wliich I entertain of tlie real history of the 
I/m/u religion, the worship of Ra'ma, and of CrIsiin a, by the Va/s//- 
navasy and that of Maiia'de'va and RfiAVA'xi by the Saivas and Sdclas^ 
have bc?n generally introduced, since the persecution of the Baiidd'has 
and Jainas. The institutions of the Vedas are anterior to Budd’ha, 
whose theology Sfeems to have been borrowTd from the system of Ca- 
PTEA, and whose most conspicuous practical doctrine is stated to have 
been the unlawfulness of killing ardmals, which in his oj)inion w'cre 
too frequently slain for the purpose of eating their flesh, under the pre- 
tence of performing a sacrifice or Yajnya. The overthrow of the sect 
of Budd’ha, in India, has not effected the full revival of the religious sys- 
tem inculcated in tlm Vidas. Most of what is there taught, is now ob- 
solete : and, in its stead, new orders of religious devotees have been in- 
stituted ; and new forms of religious ceremonies have been established. 
Rituals founded on the Pnranas, and observances borrowed from a worse 
source, the Tantras, have, in great measure, antiepnted the institutions 
of the Vidas. In particular, the sacrificing of animals before the idols 
of Ca'u*, has superceded the less sanguinary practice of the Yajnya; 


* Id BengMl, and the contiguous provinces, thousands of kids and buffalo calves are sacri- 
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and the adoration of Ra'ma and of CaisiiN^A ' has succeeded to that 
rf the elements and planets. If this opinion be well founded, it 
follows, that the Upanhhads in question have probably been composed 
in later times, since the introduction of those sects, which hold Ra aia 
and G6pa'la in peculiar veneration. 

On the same ground, every Upanhhad, which strongly favours the 
doctrines of these sects, may be rejected, as liable to much suspicion. 
Such is t\\c A'tmdbdd'ha Upaniskad^y in which CrKshna is noticed by the 
title of ]\fAD’iiu-su'DANA, son of Dkvaci: and such, also, is tlie 
d(trUupani'\y which inculcates the worship of De'vi. 

• 

The remaining Upanishads do not, so far as I have examined tliem, 
exhibit any internal evidence of a modern date. I state them tis liable to 


ficed before the idol, at every celebrated temple; and opulent persons make a similar de- 
struction of animals at their private chapels. The sect which has adopted tiiis system b preva* 
lent in Bengal, and in many oUier provinces of India : and the Sanguinary Chapter, translated 
from the Cdlicd Purdna by a member of this society, (Asiatic l|^arcbes, Vol. V, p. 371,) 
is one among the authorities on which it relies. But the practice b not approved by other sects 
of Hindus, 

* I have seen but one copy of it, in an imperfect collection of the Upanishads, It b not in- 
serted in other compilations, which nevertheless purport to be complete. 

t According to the only copy that I have seen, it comprises five Upanishads, and belongs 
to the AVharvana ; but Uie style resembles that of the Tantras more than the Vedas, It is fol- 
lowed by a tract, parked as belonging to the same Veda, and entitled Tripura Upanisknd, or 
Traipur'iya; but this differs from another bearing the similar title of IVipuri Upanishad, and 
found in a different collection of theological treatises. I equally discredit both of them, al- 
though they are cited by writers on the Mantra sdstra (or use of incantations); and although 
a commentary has been written on the TVipurat by Bhat*t'a Bhascara. 
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doubt, merely because I am not acquainted witl) any external evidence 
of their genuineness But it is probable, that further researches may 
ascertain the accuracy of most of them, as extracts from the Vidas; 
and their authenticity, as works quoted by known authors. In point of 
doctrine, they appear to conform with the genuine Uparvshads. 

The preceding description may serve to convey Aome notion of the 
Vidas, They are too ^voluminous for a complete translation of the whole : 
and what they contain, would hardly reward the labour of the reader ; 
much less, that of the translator. The ancient dialect, in which they 
are composed, and especially that of the three first Vidas^ is extremely 
difficult and obscure : and, though curious, as the parent of a more 
polished and refined language (the classical Sanscrit ), its difficulties must 
long continue to prevent such an examination of the whole Vidas, as 
would be requisite for extracting all that is remarkable and important 
in those voluminous works. But they well deserve to be occasionally 
consulted by the oriental scholar. 


* The ssime obsenration u applicable to several Upanishadi, which are not inserted in tba 
best collections, but which, occur in othen. For instance, the Scanda, Caula, 06pkhand»na, 
Dari'ana, and V(0ra$dchi, I shall not stop to indicate a few questionable passages in some of 
these dubious tracts. 
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IX. 

A Botanical and Economical Account of Bassia Butykacea, 
or East India Butter Tree. 

BY W. ROXBURGH, M. D. 


BASSIA BUTYRACEA. 

Polyandria Monogynia. 

GENERIC character. 

/^ALYX beneath, four or five leaved. Corol, one petaled: Border 
about eight cleft. Berry superior, with from one to five Seeds. 

Bassia Butyracea. Roxburgh. 

Calyx five-leaved; Stamens thirty or forty, crowning the subcylindric 
tube of the Corol. 

Fulmih, Phuhcardh, or Phulwara, of the inhabitants of the Almorak 
hills, where the tree is indigenous. Flowering time, in its native soil, 
the month of January; Seeds ripe in Augmt. 


Trunk of the larger trees, straight, and about five or six feet in cirr 

3 S a 
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cuniference. Bark of the young branches smooth, brbwn, and marked 
with small ash-coloured specks. 

Leaves alternate, about the ends of the branchlets, petioled, obovate- 
cuneate, obtuse-pointed, entire J smooth above, villous underneath; 
veins simple, and parallel; length, six to twdve Inches; breadth, three 
to six. 

Petioles, from one to two inches long. 

Stipules, if any, minute, and caduebus. 

Flowers numerous, round the base of the ye^nng shoots, and from the 
axils of the lower leaves, peduncled, large, pale-yellow, drooping. 

Calyx, four, five, or six leaved (five is by fiir the most common num- 
ber); ovate, obtuse, covered externally with ferruginous pubescence, 
permanent. 

CoTol; tube subcyMndric, length of the calyx j border of eight, jipread- 
ing, oblong, obtuse divisions, longer than the tube. 

Stamens ; filaments from thirty to forty, about as long as the tube of 
the Cofol^ and insetted on its month. Anthers Imear-oblong. 

Pistil, germ conical, (ten or twelve celled, one seeded,) downy, sur- 
mnded niitik a downy neetarial ring. Style longer thsua the stamens; 
stigma* acute. * 
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Berry oblong, generally pointed by a remaining portion of the style; 
smooth, flesliy, containing one, two, or three, rarely more, large seeds; 
the vest not ripened. 

Seeds oblong, rather round than flat, but differing in shape according 
to the number contained in each fruit ; sraootl^ shining, 'light brown, 
with a long, lanceolate, lighter coloured, less smooth, umbilical mark 
on the inside. 

This tree, which is rendered interesting on account of its seeds yield- 
ing a firm butyraceous substance, resembles Basm Latifotiaj (see Coro- 
mandel Plants, Volume I, No. 19, also Asiatic Researches, Volume I, Page 
300,) so much as scarce to be distinguished from it, except by the 
Corel and Stamina. . 

Here (in Bassia butyracea) the Corol is of a thin texture, With a 
tube nearly cylindric, and border of eight, large, spreading, oblong 
segments. There (in Bemia htifolia) it is thick and fleshy, with a gib- 
bous, indeed almost globular tube; and border of generally more thaa 
eight, small, * cordate, ” rather incurved segments. 

Here, the Stamina, from thirty to forty in number, have long filaments 
inserted on the mouth of the tube of the Corol. There they are fewer 
in number ; have very short filaments, and are arranged in two, or three 
series, completely wiVAiw the tube, to which they are affixed. 


It may not be unpmper to notice here some other specics^ of the 
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same genus. The following Botanical description of Bassia bmg^olia. 
Link. Mant page 563, I have been favoured with by Doctor Klein, 
of Tranquebar^ and the account of its economical uses by the Reverend 
Doctor John, of the same place. 

Description by Doctor Klein. 

Calyx, Perianth: monophyllum, 4-partitum; kciniis ovatis^ acutis, 
coriaceis, extus tomento ferrugineo obductis, persistentibus. 

Corolla monophylla, campanulata; tubo cylindraceo, inflate, carnoso, 
limbo 8-partito ; laciniis lanceolatis, erectis. 

Stamina, filamenta 16, brevissima, in duos ordines divisa, quorum octo 
ad incisuras laciniarum, octo in tubo corolte inserta. Anther® lineares, 
sctace®, acut®, extus pilos®, limbo breviores. 

Pistil : Germen superum, ovatum. Stylus setaceus, corolla duplo Ion- 
gior. vStigma simplex. 

Pericarp: drupa oblonga, 1-3 spcrma, carnosa, lactescens. Seminibus 
subtrigonis oblongis. 

Arbor magna ; ramis sparsis, erectis, horizonta-libusque. 

Folia sparsa, petiolata, lanceolata, acuta, intcgcrrima, glabra, venosa. 

Flores longe-pedunculati, axiliares, solitarii, et aggregate 
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ECONOMICAL USES the OIL, or ILLEEPEI TREE^ 

Bassia hngifoUcu 

BT THE REVEREND DOCTOR JOHN. 

1st. Tlie oil, pressed from the ripe fruit, is used as a common lamp oil, 
by those who cannot afford to buy the oil of the coco-nut. It is thicker, 
burns longer, but dimmer, smoaks a little, and gives some disagreeable 
smell. 

Sd^ It is a principal ingredient in making tlie country soap, and, there- 
fore, often bears tlie same price with the oil of the coco-nut, 

3d. It is, to the common people, a substitute for ghee, and cocotnut 
oil, in their curries and other dishes. They make cakes of it, and many 
of the poor get their livelihood by selling these sweet oil cakes. 

4th. It is used to heal different eruptions, such as the itch, &c. 

5th. The cake (or Sakey) is used for washing the head; and is car- 
ried, as a petty article of trade, to those countries, where these trees are 
not found. 

6th. The flowers, which fall in May, arc gathered by the common 
people, dried in the sun, roasted, and eaten, as good food. They •are 
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also bruised, and boiled to a jelly, and made into small balls, which they 
sell or exchange, for ball, rice, and various sorts, of small grain. 

7th. The ripe fruit, as well as the unripe, is eaten by the poor, as 
other fruits. Of the unripe, the skin is taken ofiF, and after throwing 
away the unripe kernel, boiled to a jelly, and eaten with salt and Cap- 
sicum. 

8th. The leaves are boiled with water, and given as. a nicsdicine^ in 
several diseases, both to, men, and to cattle. 

<lth. The milk of the green ftuit^ and> of the tender bark, is al^ ad- 
ministered as a medicine. 

10th. The bark is used as a remedy for the itch. 

11th. The wood is as hard, and.dund)le, as teakwoo^ but not so easily 
wrought, nor is it procurable of such a length for beams, and planks, as 
the former; except in clay ground, where the tree grows to a consider- 
able height ; but, in such a soil, it produces fewer branches, and' is less 
fruitful, than in a sandy, or mixed soil, which i» the l)cst> suited for it. 
In a sandy soil, the branches sheet out nearer to the ground, and to a 
greater circumference, and yield more fruit. Tliese trees require buUKctle 
attention ; beyond watering them during the first two or three years, in 
the dry season. Being' oi so great use, 'we Imve heie whole groves of 
them, on high, and sandy grounds^ where nootlw fn»l tveea will g nm 

3 
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l^h. W'a iBBy adc^i thatriW BvrU^ squlf rials'^ lizards, dogsy awd jacks^b, 
take a tfhare of tbtf f bwt t!hd vn^af balief hy that the latter^ espe- 

cially irt the tifiie of Mofi^sorti, are apt to gro*v(r mad, by too much fcedihg 
c^ftf therti. 

Ba^hf ob&Ti>dt(f^ PoiiatEB’S Prorf. No. SOO : a ttati(re of the Me of Tanndiy^ 
ift the South Sea*. Of this specioS, I possess no othef acoomt than the 
definition, which ct^respoAds with the habit of the genus. If FonsTErt 
Imn left us no account of the uses of the free, it ihaiy Ibe ^orth white to 
rAAke inquiry, wheW an opportunity offers. 

PaUA’s Stka^ or butter tree of Afrkay we have reason, from his de*' 
scription, and figure, as well as from analogy, to suppOSO' a spcctes' Of 
this same genus. At page 552 (of his travels in tlie interior of Africa ) 
he says^ ‘‘ The appearance of the fruit evidbntly places tire Sfka free in 
the naturak order of Sapot^y (to which Bassia belongs,) and it has some 
rcsemhlafnce’ to the Madkuca tree (Bassia latif6im)y described by Lic^l^ 
tenant GufAfttEs Hamilton',' iw the Askik Refi^carcher,. VoL I, page 300. 

** The people were cveiy where employed in collecting the fruit of the 
Shea treesj from which they prepare a vegetable butter, mentioned in 
the former pari of this work*. Thes^e trees grow in great abuudaAce All 
over this pai^ of Bambastra. They are nof planted by thd 

* This commodity, Shea toulout which, literally translated, signifies TVee-butter, is extracted* 
by iBeans nf bdUm^ water, from the kei^l of tihe^nuf, has Ute' cOhbi^tHide ahdl Apjpii^Mtinbd of 
btlHer: and is- in truth an admirabte substitute for it. It fomis an important article in the 
food of the natives, and serves also for every domestic purpose in which oil would otherwisa 
be lisedi d^d fbr it b UietefbA: gfe^t. PabWs Travel ih 
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Uritrtc ; the kemd $ppe»f« ef tl^e fiz# 8b 4 shape flf ft felawhftd Rlmpqd ! 
tJifi keroeiB ftre bruise4, 09 a smopt^ »to^, to the eonsi^tfftey of creaw, 
or of a pulpy matter; whifth is pot into a cloth bftg, with ft 
moderate speight Ifth) on, and Ipft to 9taftd> till th? oil, ovf9t, is ex- 
pressed, “which becomes immediately of the consistency pf hog’s4ard, apd 
is of a delicate white colour. Its uses are in medicine ; being highly 
esteemed in rheumatism, and coutractions of the lirnhs. It is aUp much 
esteemed, and used by natives of ranh, ft* an unction, for which purpose, 
it is generally mixed with an Utr of some kind. Except the fruit, which 
is nqt muoh esteemed, no other part of the tree is usedt 

This tree is supposed te bear a strong ftflinity to the M<ma, (MaA' 
huoa, or Bassiahtifalia;) hut the oil or/ftt, extracted from the seed*, 
differs very materially. The oil from the Mma, is of a grfenish-yellow 
colour, and seldom congeals. Tliat from the Phulwah congeals, immedi- 
ately after expression, is perfectly colourless ; and, in the hottest wea- 
ther, if melted by art, will, on being left to cool, resume its former con- 
sistency. Tlw oil from the seed of the MdWa, if rubbed on woollen cloth, 
leaves as strong a stajn as other oils or animal fat. The fatty substance 
from the Phub/iaK if pure, being rubbed on woollen cloth, will leave no 
trace behind. 

^ The oil of Mma ia expressed in consideraWi qoaptitics, ftbout 
poory and Fmruckabad^ and being »ixed with, ia wdd aa 

This fetly substance very rarely comes pur^ fVonj tbe 
ceives more and more adultmtion, (by adding the pwe^l gh^j) W it 
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passes down to the lower provinces : age gives it the iinnness of pure 
tallow. 

ADDITIONAL REMARKS BY THE SAME, IN CONSEQUENCE OF A FEW 
QUERIES TRANSMITTED TO MR. GOTT. 

It is supposed there might be annually procured from twenty to thirty 
maunds, at the price of fourteen or fifteen rupees the maund. 

1st. It is never taken inwardly as a medieine, nor is it used in diet ; fur- 
ther than that the dregs, after the purer fatty substance is expressed, are 
eaten, as a substitute for ghee, by the peasants, or labourers, who ex- 
tract the fat. 

2d. I have some pure, which has been by me ten months, and it has 
neither acquired colour, nor bad smell. 

3d. After it is imported into Rohilkhund, it is scented with Utr, (an 
essential oil,) and a little of the flour of the Indian corn (Zea Mays) is 
added, to increase its consistency. N. B. Tliis flour is added on ac- 
count of its peculiar whiteness. 

4th. If it is clean, and free from dirt, it never undergoes any purifi- 
cation ; if the contrary, it is heated, and filtered through a coarse cloth. 

5th. The flowers are never used. The pulp of the fruit is eaten by 
some ; it is of a sweet, and flat taste. 
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The timber is white, soft, and porous ; and is never made any use of 
by the natives. It is nearly as light as the Semul, or cotton tree (Bmbav 
heptaphyllum). 
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X. 

Description of a Species of Ox, named Gaya'l. 

COMMUNICATED BY H. T. COLEBROOKE, ESQ. 

npHE GayAl was mentioned in an early volume of the researches of 
the Asiatic Society*, by its Indian name, which was explained 
by the phrase, ‘ cattle of the mountains.’ It had been obscurely no- 
ticed (if indeed the same species of ox be meant,) by Knox, in his histo- 
rical relation of Ceylon]' ; and it has been imperfectly described by Cap- 
tain Turner, in his journey through Herds of this species of 

cattle have been long possessed by many gentlemen, in the eastern dis- 
tricts of Bengal^ and also in other parts of tliis province : but no de- 
tailed account of the animal, and of its habits, has been yet published in 
India, To remedy this deficiency, Dr. Roxburgh undertook, at my so- 
licitation, to describe the GayAl, from those seen by him in a herd be- 
longing to the Governor General. Dr. Buchanan has also obligingly 
communicated his observations on the same cattle ; and both descriptions 
are here laid before the society ; with information obtained from several 
gentlemen at Tipura, Silhet, and Chatgaon, relative to the habits of the 
animal. The original drawing, from which the plate has been taken, is 

• In the second volume, (p. 18S,) published in 1790. 

t P. 21. 

^ Embassy to Tibet , p. ib'O. 
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ill the rollectlon of Sir John" Anstrutiier, for whom it was drawn by 
a native artist in Ills service. 

From the informaiion which was first receiver!, it was supposed that 
tlic Gayal would not eng-ender either with the buffalo, or with the com- 
mon hull and cow, and must therefore constitute a distinct species in 
every system of classification. Although that be not confirmed, by the 
correcter information now obtained, yet on account of the considerable, 
and apparently permanent, difference between the common cow and 
the Gayaly this ought still, perhaps, to be considered as a distinct 
species, rather than as a variety. Its generic, and trivial names, with 
the synonyma, may be stated as follows. 

Bos Gavccus, 

Synonyma: Gavaya ; IVmA. Garni, ovGay/il; Beng. Gobay- 

goru; Pers. Gaujangali; mountaineers (Cuds, &c.) east of vSilhet, MiG 
hana; mountaineers cast of Chatgaon, Shidl; Mugs, J'ho7ignua. 

Burmas, Nunec, Ceylon, Gauvera*. 

Bofr Bubalus Gaiwera: Pennant 

^'Vhe GayiiC says Dr. Hoxburcii, ‘ is nearly of the size and shape of 
thp ErjgUsh bull. It has short horns, which are distant at their bases, and 


* Knox's liistorkal relation of Ceylon, p. 21. 
t History of Quadrupeds, I. p. 2?. 
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rise in a gentle curve directly out and uj): a transsersc '^eeiion, near tlic 
base, is ovate; tlic thick end of tlic section bring on tlir inside. 'The 
front is broad, and crowned with a tuft of ligliter coloured, long, ciirNcd 
hair. The dewlap is deep and pendent. It Iras no nian(‘, nor Inimp ; 
but a considerable elevation over the withers. 'fj\c tail is shoit; tlie body 
covered with a tolerable coat of straiglit, dark-brown hair: on llie hell\, 
it is lighter coloured ; and the legs and face arc sometimes white.' 

Doctor Buchanan thus describes it : 

^ The Gayal generally carries its bead with the moiitl) projecting for- 
ward like that of a buffalo. The head, at the upper part, is very broad 
and flat, and is contracted suddenly towards the nose, which is naked, 
like tliat of tlie common cow. From the upper angles of llie fore- 
head proceed two thick, short, horizontal processes of bone, whicli 
are covered with hair. On these are placed tlie horns, wliicli are smooth, 
shorter than the head, and lie nearly in the plane of tlie forelicad. Tliey 
diverge outward, and turn up with a gentle curve. At the base they arc 
very thick, and are slightly compressed, the flat sides being toward the 
front and the tail. The edge next the ear is rather tlie thinnest, so that 
a transverse section would be somewhat ovate. Toward their tips, tlie 
horns arc rounded, and end in a sharp point. TJie eyes resemble those 
of the common ox ; the ears are much longer, broader, and blunter than 
those of that animal. 


‘ The neck is very slender near the head, at some distance from 
VoL. Vlll. 3 U 
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which a dewlap commences ; but this is not so deep, nor so much un- 
dulated, as in the Bos Zebu, or Indian ox. The dewlap is covered with 
strong longish hair, so as to form a kind of mane on the lower part of 
the neck ; but this is not very conspicuous, especially when the animal 
is young. 

‘ In place of the hump, which is situated between the shoulders of 
the Zebu, the GayU has a sharp ridge, which commences on the hinder 
part of the neck, slopes gradually up till it comes over the shoulder joint, 
then runs horizontally almost a third part of the length of the back, 
where it terminates with a very sudden slope. The height of this ridge 
makes the neck appear much depressed, and also adds greatly to tlie 
clumsiness of the chest, which, although narrow, is very deep. The ster- 
num is covered by a continuation of the dewlap. The belly is protu- 
berant, but in its hinder part is greatly contracted. The rump, or os sa- 
crum, has a more considerable declivity tlian that of the European ox, 
but less than that of the Zdm. 

‘ The tail is covered with short hair, except near the end, where it 
has a tuft like that of the common ox; but, in the Gc^l, the tail de- 
scends no lower than the extremity of the tibia. 

' The legs, especially the fore ones, ate thick and clumsy. The false 
hoofs are much larger than those of the Zebu. The hinder ports are 
weaker in proportion than the forehand ; and, owing to the contrac- 
tion of the belly, the hinder iegSk althnugh in fiic^ the sherteat, appear 
to be the longest. 
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‘ The whole body is covered with a thick coat of short hair, whicli 
is lengthened out into a mane on the dewlap, and into a pencil-like 
tuft on the end of the tail. From the summit of the liead there diverges, 
with a whirl, a bunch of rather long coarse hair, which lies flat, is 
usually lighter coloured than that which is adjacent, and extends towards 
the horns, and over the forehead. The general colour of the animal is 
brown, in various shades, which very often approaches to black, but some- 
times is rather light Some parts, especially about the legs and belly, 
are usually white; but in different individuals, these are very differently 
disposed. 

* In the first column of the following table is the measurement of a 
full grown cow ; in the second is that of a young male. 


JFV. /n. Ft» in* 

From the nose to the summit of the head, 1 6 1 8 

Distance between the roots of the horns, 0 10 0 9 

From the horns to the shoulder, 3 3 3 0 

From the shoulder to the insertion of the tail, ..4 3 3 10 

Height at the shoulder, 4 9 4 7 

Height at the loins, 4 4 4 2 

Depth of the chest, S 9 - - 

Circumference of the chest, 6 7 5 7 

Circumference at the loins, 5 10 5 6 

Length of the horns, 1 SI • - 

LengtJiof thecars^ 0 10 - 
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' The different species of the ox kind may be readily distinguished 
from tlic Gay&l by the following marks. The European and Indian 
oxen by the length of their tails, which reach to the false hoofs; the 
American ox by the gibbosity on its back ; the Boves moschatm, Cafer^ 
mei.pumilus^ by having their horns approximated at the phases ; the 
grunnkm hy its whole tail being covered with long silky hairs; the Bos 
BuhaluSy at least the Indian buffalo, by having the whole length pf its 
horns compressed, and by their being longer than the head, and wrinkled ; 
also by its thin coat of hair, by its want of a dewlap, above all, 
by its manners ; the Bos barbatm by the long beard on its chin. 

‘ The cry of die Gay&l has jio resemblance to the giaint of the Indian 
ox, but a good deal resembles that of the buffalo. It is a kind of low- 
ing, but shriller, and not near so loud as that of the European ox. To 
this, however, the GayAl approaches much nearer than it does to the 
buffalo/ , 

The result of inquiries made by Mr. Macrae, at Chatgaon^ has been 
communicated by that gentleman, in the following answer to questions 
which were transmitted to him. 

* The GayAl is found wild in the range of mountains that form the east- 
ern boundary of the provinces of AracaUj Chittagong (Chatgaon)y Tipura^ 
and Sitte/. 

‘ The Cuclsy or Lumtas^ a race of people inhabiting the hills imme- 
diately to the eastward of Chatgaon^ have herds of the Gay&l in a do- 
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mesticateil state. By them he is called Skiil; from which, most pro- 
bably, his name of Guy&l is derived; as he is never seen on tlie plains, 
except when brought there. By the Alugs he is named J'/iongnuah ; 
and by the BnnnaSy Nunec, In the Hindu sf&stra he is called Gabay. 
It appears, however, that he is an animal very little known beyond the 
limits of his native mountains, except to tlic iiJuibitaiits of the pro- 
vinces above-mentioned. 

^ The Gayal is of a dull heavy appearance; but, at the same time, of a 
form which indicates much strength and activity, like that of the wild 
butfalo. His colour is invariably brown; but of different shades, from a 
light to a dark tinge; and he frecjuently has a white forehead, and 
four white legs, with the tip of the tail also white. He has a full 
eye, and, as he advances in age, often becomes blind; but it is uncer- 
tain whether from disease, or from a natural decay. His disposition is 
gentle; even when wild, in his native hills, he is not considered to be 
a dangerous animal, never standing the approach of man, much less ' 
bearing his attack. The CMs hunt the wild ones for the sake of their 
flesk 

‘ The Gayal delights to range about in the thickest forest, where 
he browses, evening and morning, on the tender shoots and leaves of 
different shrubs ; seldom feeding on grass, Avhen he can get these. To 
avoid the noonday heat, he retires to the deepest shade of the forest; pre- 
ferring the dry acclivity of the hill, to repose on, rather than the low 
swampy ground below; and never, like the buffalo, wallowing in mud. 
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‘ Gat/Als hare been domesticated among the Cicis from time im- 
memorial ; and without any variation, in their appearance, from the wild " 
stock. No difference whatever is observed in the colour of the wild and 
tame breeds: brown of different shades being the general colour of 
both. The wild GayU is about the size of the wild buffalo of Itidia. 
The tame Gay&l, among the CMs, being bred in nearly the same habits 
of freedom, and on the same food, without ever undergoing any labour, 
grows to the same size with the wild one. 

‘ He lives to the age of fifteen, or twenty, years : and, when three years 
old, the GayM cow receives the bull ; goes eleven months with young ; 
and will not again admit his embrace until tte following season after she 
has brought forth. 

‘The Gayil cow gives very little milk, and does not yield it long; 
but, what she gives is of a remarkably rich quality ; almost equally so 
with the cream of other milk, and which it also resembles in colour. 
The Cielt make no use whatever of the milk, but rear the Gay&b entirely for 
the sake of their flesh and skins. They make their Shields of the hides of this 
animal. The flesh of ^tGayM is in the highest estiiiiatiun among the C^cls; 
so much so, that no solemn festival is ever celebrated without slaughter- 
ing one or more GayAk, according to the importance of the occasion. 

‘ The CAcU train their GayAit to no labour ; although, from the great 
strength and gentle disposition oi the animal, he must he very com- 
petent to every purpose, either of draught, or carriage, to whiob^ the 
buffalo, or the ox, is applicable, 
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‘ The domesticated Gay&h are allowed by the Ciicis to roam at large, 
during the day, throifgh the forest, in the neighbourhood of the village* 
but, as evening approaches, they all return home, of their own accord ; 
the young GayM being early taught this habit, by being regularly fed 
every night with salt, of which he is very fond : and, from the occa- 
sional continuance of this practice, as he grows up, the attachment of 
the GayAl to his native village, becomes so strong, that, when the CMs 
migi^ate from it, they are obliged to set fire to the huts which they arc 
about to leave, lest their Gayhh should return thither from their new 
place of residence, before they become equally attached to it, as to 
the former, through the same means. 

* The wild Gayal sometimes steals out from the forest in the night, and 
feeds in the rice fields bordering on the hills. The CiicU give no grain 
to their cattle. With us, the tame GayAb feed on Cal&i (pkaseolus max); 
but, as our hills abound with shrubs, it has not been remarked, what 
particular kind of grass they prefer. 

^ The Hindus, in this province, will not kill the Gabay, which they hold 
in equal veneration with the cow. But the As'lGayil, or Sttoi, they htfnf, 
and kill, as they do the wild buffalo. The animal, here alluded to, is 
another species of GayAl found wild in the hills of Chat goon; a correct 
description of which wiH be given hereafter. He has never been do- 
mesticated ; and is, in appearance and disposition, veiy different fhrni the 
common Oayii, which has been just described. The natives caB him the 
contradietmetion to the The CAds distinguish him 

by the name of Ssioi, and the Mugs and Btimas by that of P'kttnJ; and 
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they consider him, next to the tiger, the most dangerous and the fiercest 
animal of their forests/ 

‘ The Gayil (Mr. Kliot writes from Tipura,) is little known to the na- 
tives here ; it is principally considered as an inhabitant of the Chatgaon 
hills. In conversation with people belonging to the Jlaja of Tipura^ 
on the sulyect of this animal, I have understood, that it is known in the 
recesses of the more eastern part of the Tipura hills, but has never 
been caught. In the past year, some of these animals were seen in a herd 
of elephants, and continued some time with the herd : but they were 
alarmed by the noise used in driving the elephants, and escaped being 
secured in the fenced enclosure. The K'hida of that season was nearly 
five Irours journey from the skirts of the hills. 

‘ The animal is found wild, but is easily domesticated, though, in this 
state, he essentially partakes of wild habits, I have some Gnyils at 
Munnamutty ; and, from their mode of feeding, I presume, that they keep 
on the skirts of the vallies, to enable them to feed on the sides of the 
mountain, where they can browse. They will not touch grass, if they 
can find shrubs. 

' While kept at Camerlahy which is situated in a level country, they 
used to resort to the tanks, and eat on the sides ; frequently betaking 
themselves to the water, to avoid the heat of the sun. However, they 
became sickly, and emaciated ; and their eyes suffered much. But, on 
being sent to the hills, they soon recovered, and arc now in a healthy 
condition. They seem fond of the shade j and are observed in the hot 
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weather to take the turn of the hills, so as to he always >lu’Ucre<l 1 ’kmu 
the sun. They do not wallow in mud like buftalocs; but deliolit iii 
water, and stand in it, during the greatest heat of the day, with th( 
front of their heads above the surface. 

‘ Each cow yields from two and a half, to about four strs^ of milk ‘ , 
which is rich, sweet, and almost as thick as cream ; it is of aliigh flavoiu, 
and makes excellent butter.' 

Information, decisive of the question, whether the Gayal engender with 
the common Indian bull, has been received from Mr. Brno, at Daeva; wlio 
‘ having brought a domesticated female Gaydl from Chittagong to that. 
‘ place, and not being able to procure a male Gaydl at Dacca, directed a 

* common bullf to be presented to her, which the female received, upon 
‘ being blinded by a cloth thrown over her eyes : the issue was a cow 

* resembling mostly the Gaydl mother; and from that cow, impregnated 
‘ by a bull of the same common breed, another cow was produced, which 
^ also had grown up and was in calf by a common bull, at the date 

* of Mr. Bird’s letter.’ 

Mr. Dick communicated the following answer from SilheL 
‘ Not being able to procure, here, any satisfactory information respect- 


* From five to eight pounds. 

t Of the breed named Ditwilu It is a Zebu of the common kind, found in the middle dis- 
trictsof Bengal, 

VoL. VIII. 3 X 
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mg the Gayaly I transmitted questions to my Vakil at CAcKh&r (having 
understood, that those animals had been sent hither, from that place,) 
and desired him to obtain the most correct information on the subject. 

‘ With regard to tlic Hindus scrupling to kill a Gay&ly I could not ob- 
tain a direct answer: as the word “ Go' is affixed to one of the names, 
from which they infer that it partakes of the cow, and are afraid posi- 
tively to declare, that it is not improper to kill the animal; quoting a 
passage from the SdstrUy “ GSsadris'ah Gavayah," ‘ a Gavaya is like an 
ox/ However, tlie Rdjd of CicKhdry who is a Cshatriya of the Suryabansi 
race, occasionally sends several GayAls to be sacrificed on certain hills in his 
country, in order to conciliate the Dhatd of the place ; as his Vakil in- 
forms me/ 

The answers received from the Vakil at Cdch'hdr, to the questions for- 
warded by Mr. Dick, contain the following information. 

‘ The Gaydl is called Gaujangali in the Persian language, Gatoaya in 
Sanscrit y and Mifhand by the mountaineers : but others name the animal 
Gobay-goru. ^ 

* Gaydls are not confined to the woods : they are domesticated. But 
wild Gaydls are found m the mountains of Bhdtanty tic. They are kept, 
in a tame state, by the people who inhabit the Cdldndgd hills, near the 
district of CKhilht (Silhet)y on the eastern border of the province of 
Cdch'haTy west of Mariipdr, and north of a tract dependant on Tripuray 
Cdldndgds, Cdcis, and (tribes of mountaineers), keep Gaydh for the 
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sake of the flesh, not for the milk, which they do not use ; nor lor burden, 
since they have no swch employment for their cattle. 

‘ The lives to the age of twenty, or twenty-five, years; it ha> 
reached its full gi’owth at five years ; and the female is ge\ierally higher 
than the male. She receives the bull in her fifth year, and bears after 
ten months. If milked, she yields from two, to two and a half, sfrs of 
milk *y or sometimes more. 

^ The tame Gay/ds, however long they may have been domesticated, do 
not at all differ from the wild ; unless in temper : for the wild are fierce 
and untractable. The colour of both is the same ; namely, that of the 
antelope; but some are white, and others black : none are spotted, nor 
piebald. They graze and range like other cattle ; and eat rice, mustard, 
chiches, and any cultivated produce ; as also chaff and chopped straw. 

Tlie Gavaya is like a cow consequently, not the same with a cow ; 
a HindUy therefore, commits no offence by killing one. But natives of 
Bengal, or of the mountains, who are Hindm, sciuple to kill a GaydL 
themselves, because it is named Gobay^goru (or the Gavaya cow).’ 

To this answer, an addition was made by the Rajas Vakil, at Silhet. 

‘ Mkf hands arc sacrificed, especially by Ndgds and Cuds, before the 
mountain gods, Ndkharam and Mdiram, The Cuds and Nigds are fond 


From four to five pounds. 

3X 
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of the 'meat; and, therefore, constantly keep such cattle, and eat their 
flesh; and often make presents of them to \i\\t Raja oi Cich'kar, The 
RiJA preserves them, and sometimes offers Mithanhs in sacrifices to deities; 
or entertains, with their flesh, NAg&s and CuciSy who come to visit him. 
The mountaineers are much pleased with that compliment, and eat the 
meat with delight.* 

This information has established (what I had previously conjectured), 
that tlie animal mentioned by many Samcr^t authors, under the name of 
Gavai/ay is no other than the GayAL Am era Sin ha, in a chapter of his 
dictionary relating to animals, mentions the Gavaya with many wild 
animals ; among which are the black antelope, the spotted axis, the por- 
cine deer, the painted or white-footed antelope, the grunting ox, and 
the musk deer. One of his commentators (ra Vamucuta) says of the 
Gavaya, that, in shape, it resembles the ox. He had previously com- 
pared the form of the grunting ox {Bos grumkns,) to that of a buffalo. 
Another annotator states Gcpvaya, as a name received into the common 
dialects. Both agree in deriving the word from G6, a bull or cow, and 
aya knowledge ; because, as they remark, * one might take it for an ox.* 

The RAJa^nighanti, an excellent catalogue of natural productions, with 
their reputed qualities in the Materia Medica, states Gavaya as syno- 
nymous with Vam-g6, or wild ox: also called in Sanscrit, Balabhadra 
and MahAgava : and, in the vulgar dialect, Gava'i, Another vocabulary 
has added GavAinAca to the Sanscrit synonyma ; and, according to the 
R/ja-nighanti, the female is likewise named Bhillagavi, or cow of the 
Bhillas, (a tribe of pillagers and mountaineers). 
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No further cvitlcnce would seem necessary, had not the Dhavapraausa^ 
a celebrated mcdicaljwork, confounded the Gavaya with the llisya^ or 
Rishya, {^\\\ Hindi y R6jh)y which is the painted or wliite-footed antelope, 
called Nilgau. WadanapaYa, in a similar catalogue of animals con- 
sidered relatively to their medical uses*, has fallen into the same error; 
and so, probably, other writers may have done, wlio inhabit countries 
where the Gayal is little known. 

To correct this mistake, (without relying on the separate mention of 
the two animals in the AmeracdshaJ I shall cite no less an anthoiity, 
than the Indian scripture. The twenty-fourth cliapter of the Vdjasan(y\ 
Yajurviday enumerates the animals, which should be consecrated to va- 
rious deities, at an Aswa7nMlia. It is there directed (v. 27), that three 
Risyasy (white-footed Antelopes,) sliall be consecrated to the deities 
named Vasus ; and, towards the close of the next verse (v. 28), it is re- 
quired, that three buffaloes shall be presented to Vauun a, as many Ga- 
vayas to Vrihaspati, and the same number of camels to Twasht'ri. 
The commentator on the Fiday (Mahi d’iiaha,) explains Gavaya, as signi- 
fying, ^ wild cattle resembling kine.’ It is evident, that this suits better 
with the Gaydl, than with any other animal known in India, 

From the authorities above quoted, the Sanscrit synonyma may be safely 
concluded. But it is not so easy to determine a Persian name of this spe- 
cies of ox. Gaujangaiiy or cow of the forest, mentioned by Mr. Dick’s 
Vakil at CicKhar, is a suitable designation ; but it does not occur, so 


* la th« Madana-vm 6 de^ghantu 
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iar as I can IcaiTi, in any Persian work of authority. It may be necessary 
to caution the reader, not to suppose the Persian GAuedhi (which lite- 
rally signifies, as Mr. (jladwin translated it*, mountain cow), to be 
this, or any otlier species of the ox. Hie Tohfatti Imumimn, and Makhzemil- 
aihi^ehj two celebrated treatises by Persian physicians, concur in de- 
scribing tlie tliree varieties of Gaucdfif, also named Gauzen^ or Gb%en^ 
and in Arabic, lyijal, or Uyxjal, as three sorts of deer : and tlie last men- 
tioned work declares it to be the same with the AlinAX Barehsinglia, 
or Cervus Elaphus. 

I take this opportunity, while treating of a species of ox, to notice an 
error which crept into Kerr’s unfinished translation of the animal king- 
dom in LiNNiEUs’s Systema Naturae; and which lias been followed 
by Doctor Turton in translating the general system of nature by 
LiNNiEus. Mr. Kerr described and figured, under the name of Bos 
Arnee^ an animal, which, notwithstanding the exaggerated description, 
given on the authority of ^ a British officer, who met with one in the 
woods, in the country above Bengal f,’ is evidently nothing else but the 
wild buffalo, an animal very common throughout Bengal, and known 
there, and in the neighbouring provinces of Hindostan, by the name 
of Arm. Though neither fourteen feet high, as Mr. Kerr has stated, or 
ratlier as the officer, on whose information he relied, had affirmed ; nor 
even eight ftet, as Doctor Turton, following Kerr’s inference from 
a drawing, asserts ; yet it is a large and very formidable animal, con- 
spicuous for its strength, courage, and ferocity. It may not be true, 


' A{fdz S47. 


t Kerr, page 33(). 
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that the buffaloes of Asia and Europe constitute a single species ; but, 
certainly, the wild and tame buffaloes of Jfidia do not appear to differ 
in any thing, except the superior size, and more uniform figure, of the 
wild animal. A better description of the buffalo, than has been yet given, 
is perhaps wanted; but the Bos Arnee, of Kerr and Turton, must 
be rejected from systems of zoology^ as an erroneous description taken 
from a loose drawing, assisted by the fragment of a skeleton. 
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IiTTRdDuctoftr Reuarkc, intended to have accmpitmtd Coptmn MAHdMr'a 
m C^lon, and the Doctrines ^ Buddha, published m the Seventh 
Velum tf the Asiatic Researches, but inadoertentfy omitted in pubUsMug 
that Volume. 


BY J. H. HARINGTON, ES®. 

T HAVE the pleasure of laying before the Society a paper on the island of 
Ce^on, and on the religious opinions of the greater part of its inha- 
bitants, the worshippers of Boodh, or Buddha, whose religion and phi- 
losophy appeared to Sir W. Jones, “ connected with some of the most cu- 
lions parts of Asiatic history and the period of his appearance an im- 

portant epoch in Hindoo Chronology f. 

This paper, which has been procured by the Honourable Mr. DuNCAfr, 
from Captain Mahont, an officer of the Smbcy establishment, for some 
time resident on the Island of Ceylon, has, with another paper already 
communicated to die Society by Captain Mackenzte, anticipated and 
superseded some cursoiy remarks written by myself, during a short re- 
sidence at Columba, in the year 1797 ;’ and which I bad hoped to render 
more worthy of perusal, on receiving a translation of the Petrlne&nh Pdtd, 
an ancient book composed in the PdU language by 'Anunda' Ma'ha' Ti- 


* AUatU lUttardus, Voromc I, page 354. 
t Sbwoiw on tfcedMIw, AtMc Ka mn h a , faHmie t. 
V 0 L.VIII. 3Y 



INTHODUCTOaY BEMARKS ON 

Ru'NA^sHEE, whicli Wcis givcti to me by a priest of Buddha, as containing 
a full account of his religion ; and which I left to be translated at Columbo, 
by Monsieur De Hoan, with the assistance of Lewis De Sylva. But 
the French version made by them was unfortunately put on board the 
Greenwich^ captured by a vessel from the Isle of France; and it has con- 
sequently never reached me. We shall not, however, have to regret this 
accident, if Captain Mahony, who has given an extract from an historical 
work, the Maka Raja IVallieh, or as a copy of it shewn to me was called, 
the Rajiwiike Puttur^ shall hereafter favour the society with the commu- 
nication of the authentic materials for a history of the Singakse^ their re- 
ligion, manners, and customs, which I understand to be in his posses- 
sion. 


In the mean time I beg the Society's acceptance (fox their Museum) 
of two small images of Boodh, which I procured at Columbo; and of 
two others brought from the Burmah dominions by Captain Cox, late 
resident at Rangoon; the identity^ of which proves incontestibly that 
the object of worship on the Eastern peninsula, and the Island of Ceylon^ 
is the same. I also beg to deposit in the Society’s library the accompa- 
nying copy of the Peerdxvdnd P6ta above-mentioned, of which, at some 
future period, we may hope to procure another translation, if that car- 
ried to Bourbon or Mauritius^ should not find its way to Europe, and the 
public. 

I shall only add my testimony to that of Captain Mahony, as to the 
period at which the Singalese compute the appearance of Gou'tama Bud- 
dha ; whose death, or rather disappearance from the earth, they state to 
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have been 2339 years before 1797 A. C. or 542 years before the birth of 
Christ; and as their sacred era is reckoned from this epoch, it may be 
esteemed deserving of credit It also corresponds, almost exactly, with 
the computation of the same era in Si’flrwi, as stated by Mr. .Marsden, in 
his tract on the chronology of the Hindus; wherein, speaking of Siam, 
he observes, ‘‘ the civil reckoning is by lunar years, consisting ordinarily 
“ of twelve months each, with an intercalation of seven months in the 
period of nineteen years, and commencing with the new moon that pre- 
‘‘ cedes the winter solstice. This era is computed from the supposed 
‘‘ time of the introduction of their religion by Summonacodom, 544 
years before Christ; or in the year of the Julian period 4169.'* 

The real time at which Buddha, the son of Sudii6dun, (from whom 
he has the appellation SoMhfhdiniy hi the Aniara<6sha,) propagated the 
heterodox doctrines ascribed to him by his followers, and for which they 
have been branded as atheists, and persecuted as heretics, by the Brdh^ 
mens, is, however, a desideratum which the learned knowledge^ and inde- 
fatigable research, of Sir W. Jones have still left to be satisfactorily 
ascertained. His usual candour induced him to acknowledge his original 
error, in supposing this Buddha to have been the Woden of the Goths, 
and genius of the planet Mercury*; and the passage from the Bhdgwa^ 
tamrita, quoted in his dissertation on the chronology of the Hindus, which 
states that Buddha, (the ninth ^Avat&r), became visible the thousand 
‘‘ and second year of the C<f//-age being past,” is, I find, open to another 
reading, which makes it the second thousandth year, or the year 2000, in- 


* DitierUtioii on the chronology of Ihe Hindus, Asiatic Researches, Volume II, 
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Stead of lOOQi. At least it was so interpreted to mo by Ra'pha'ca'nt, 
the very Pundit wlio is mentioned by Sir William Jones, as having 
produced to lilm the book, from which the passage in question is quoted, 
and who is now one of the Pundits of the court of Sudr Deexodnec A'ddlut. 
His interpretation was also confirmed to me by Suayd TeVaree, the 
other Pundit of the court ; but in justice to our revered Founder, whose 
regard to truth I have but imitated in this remark, I must add, that 
Mr. Blaquiere, whose knowledge of the Sanscrit language is too well 
known to need my testimony, concurs in the reading and version of 
Sir William Jones. 

Another point yet to be ascertained is, whether Buddha, the ninth 
'Avatar of the Hindus, be the same with the heretic Buddha, now wor- 
shipped at Ceylon, and in the eastern peninsula ; as well as in China, Bootan, 
and Tibet. Sir William Jones, in his dissertation on the Gods of Greece, 
Italy, and India"^, observes on Buddha, that “ he seems to have been a 
“ reformer of the doctrines contained in the Vidas; and though his good 
nature led him to censure these ancient books, because they enjoined^sa- 
“ ciifices of cattle, yet he is admitted as the ninth A'vatAr, even by the 
** Brahmens of Cds'i” Captain Wilforj>, in his dissertation on Egypt 
and the Nile]'., aftet mentioning the subversion of the religion and go- 
vernment of Dev a'dasa, the sovereign of Benares, hy-VisHNu, in the 
character of Jina, Ma hade'va, in the form of Arhan, or Mahima n, 
and Brahma' in tlie figure of Buddha, remarks, most of the Brih- 
mens insist that the Buddha, who perverted De'va'da'sa, was not the 


Amtic Hfssarche^, Vufaiiae I. 
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“ninth incarnation of Vishnu, whose name, some say, should bc'writ- 
“ ten Boudha, or B6ddha; but not to mention the Amarcbsh, the Mug- 
“ hdha-bodh, and the GUa-g6vindy in all of which, the ninth A vatar is 
“ called Buddha, it is expressly declared in the Bhdgavat, that Vishnu 
“ should appear ninthly in the form of “ Buddha,” son of Jin a, for the 
“ purpose of confounding the Daityas, at a place named CicatUy when 
“ the Cdli- 2 ige should be completely begun.” 

In this quotation, the ninth Avatar is called the son of Jin a; (perhaps 
as a descendant from Jin a, or as having adopted part of his doctrines ;) 
but the present worshippers of Buddha state him to be the son of Su- 
dh6dun, and those from whom Aboolfuzul took his account of Boodh 
in the Ayecn Akbcri/y gave him the same information; in which they 
are supported by the Armra-ebshay as already noticed. The followers of 
Boodii, at CeyloUy although their long intercourse with the Hmdus (espe- 
cially since they have been governed by a Hindu prince) has introduced 
some flindu tenets and observances, in addition to what may have been 
originally derived from them, also positively deny that their Boodh is the 
Hhulu Avatar, The conclusion of Sir W. Jones'^ that a second Buddha, 
assuming the name and character of the first, attempted to overset the 
system of the BrdhmenSy and was the cause of their persecution of the 
BoudhaSy corresponds with, and is supported by, the information given 
to Aboolfuzul, who says, “ The Brdhmens call Boodh the ninth Ava,- 
“ tar, but assert that tlie religion which is ascribed to him is false, and 
“fabiicated by some other person J.” 

♦ DbsertatioD on the chronology of the Htndtu, Asiatk Restarches, Volume II. 

I See further his account of this religion, in the Third Volume of Gladwin's Translation of 
the Ayeen Akbery, page 157. 
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